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What is Cash Worth? | 
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| 
ust when conditions become intol- conditions are changed. The once- 








erable, something happens. A crisis 

is reached followed by a sudden 
turn in the affairs of a man, or a com- 
pany, ora nation. There is a miraculous 
recovery from illness; a sudden change 
in the character of a business; the 
quick overthrow of an established gov- 
ernment. What seemed before an utter 
impossibility becomes suddenly a reality. 


H” not conditions surrounding the 
cash discount reached this point? 
Are they not become intolerable? When 
buyers of chemical commodities demand 
the extension of ten days to the tenth 
of next month, is not the pressure so 
great that a crisis is created? Is this 
not the time for a revolution that will 
wipe this obsolete, unjust, tyrannical 
practice off the books? 


HIS cash discount is distinctively an 

American custom, a legacy of the 
gold panie following our Civil War 
when cash was really worth thirty-six 
per cent. It was fastened upon us by 
the rapid, continuous growth preceding 
the World War when every business 
really needed cash for expansions. These 


useful cash discount has become at best 
a trade discount, or at worst a price 
discount. Within the past sixty days, 
this unsatisfactory situation has been 
thrown into hopeless confusion, and 
what was intended to be a bonus to the 
prompt creditor has become suddenly 
a demand for longer credit. 


— resulting muddle—and what mess 
it has become is clearly set forth 
in the leading article of this issue—has 
nothing in it but evil for the chemical 
industry. It demoralizes sales and con- 
fuses bookkeeping. It introduces un- 
certainties that destroy the confidence 
of both buyer and seller. It will be a 
potent breeder of a brood of bad 
practices. The evil aspects of the cash 
discount long recognized and long de- 
bated have quite quickly been multi- 
plied many times. 


= now is the time to abolish the 
cash discount. The industry would 
be infinitely better off to reduce all 
chemical prices five per cent and sell 
all chemicals on the terms of net cash 
in ten days, with five per cent interest 
charged on bills thirty days overdue. 
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. COURTESY B. F. GOODRICH | RUBBER COMPANY 


_. Somewhere 
rom tree to RUBBER St 
there hechons. an a ) — 

opportunity for Burano. RESEARCH 


In the rubber industry, too, the trend of the times makes its 


demands for better products, simpler production, and lowered 


7a, production cost. Hand in hand with modern machinery and 
fas {\ more efficient production methods goes a steady improvement 
or £ |) of quality in the finished product, resulting from a wise choice 


of materials to be used in the compound. Here Butanol and 


its derivatives offer opportunity for profitable research. 


Butanol is itself miscible, in all proportions, with most common 


organic solvents. In addition, it is an excellent solvent for dyes, 





oils, resins, gums, and many other organic compounds. It 


Come and Set Sail permits the blending, in almost any desired proportions, of 
Send for complete data of 
our products. Samples of . : bees 
ttn inatiind mteiine and valuable dehydrating agent. To the chemist engaging in 
will be gladly furnished to research in the rubber field these properties offer new op- 
any chemist embarking on 
their investigation. 


many otherwise incompatible substances. It is also a useful 


portunities, as indicated by the effective use which certain 


Butanol derivatives have already found in the rubber industry. 


(@MMERCIAL SOLVENTS @RPORATION 


DS GO AIP os 0 sc cccnsesissscenewecninxeucae NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PLANTS....--6- Cece cere ceseeccees Terre Haute, Indiana and Peoria, Illinois 
Immediate service from strategically located warehouses 
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Another The Lambskin Association has re- 
Racket ently donned wolf’s clothing. In 
this modern perversion of the 
ancient disguise, they have been trying to 
hold up the companies who supply them 
with their raw materials and a number of 
chemical producers are on their list of victims. 
To these has come recently, a jointly signed 
letter which points out that the more lamb- 
skins sold, the more chemicals will be used, 
indicating that all will share in the increased 
business that will result from a cooperative 
advertising campaign about to be launched 
by the Lambskin Association. This logic is 
faultless, and the conclusion drawn from it 
is priceless. The supplier of raw materials 
is therefore bluntly informed that his share 
in the lambskin advertising appropriation is 
so many dollars, and he is told plainly to 
what address he may send his cheque by 
return mail! 

The cool affrontery of this allotment of 
expenses is worthy of a better graft than a 
little free publicity for polishing rags and 
bedroom slippers, and we certainly hope no 
chemical manufacturer has allowed himself 
to be victimized by this lambskin racket. 
Quite aside from the obnoxious form of this 
request for cooperation, it is rotten in prin- 
ciple and unfair in practice. If the sales 
efforts of any industry are to be financed by 
the suppliers of its raw materials, why shouldn’t 
the farmer pay for the advertisements of 
Bond Bread and Lucky Strikes? In such a 
pass, we shudder to think of the totals that 
will be reached by the advertising appropria- 
tions of our producers of salt and sulfur, 
copper and rubber, iron and coal. 

These tanners of lambskins have quite for- 
gotten what the Census Bureau labels: ‘‘value 
added by manufacture.”” Out of this must 
come the selling expenses of each stage of 
industry. That their effort is a cooperative 
one for their entire industry, does not alter 
the basic facts. Indeed in their plea to the 
chemical industry for advertising funds, they 
ask us to discriminate in their favor when 
some competitive materials are, as it so hap- 
pens, even greater consumers of chemical 
supplies. This aspect of inter-industry com- 
petition is well understood in chemical circles 
where the market battles of silk and rayon, 
of lacquer and varnish, and among the 
different plastics—to mention but three very 
familiar cases—have seriously affected the 
supply and demand balance in many different 
branches of our industry. Common justice, 
as well as common sense, vetoes contribu- 
tions to the war chests of any of the chemical 
consuming industries. 
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Which Side of 
the Picture ? 


Business conditions in 
New England are better. 
This conclusion is based 
on personal observation, not heresay. The 
textile and leather industries are increasing 
operations. Actual orders, rather than higher 
prices on the New York Stock Exchange has 
brought about an increase in employment. 
New England led the way down in the 
present depression—why should it not be 
the first section to show signs of definite 
recovery? 

Chemical industry is already feeling the 
results of better business in the textile, rayon 
and leather industries. All three are large 
consumers of industrial chemicals. Viscose 
type rayons, for example, on the basis of 
1928 operations, consumes about 82,000 tons 
of caustic soda; 61,000 tons of sulfuric acid, 
and 24,000 tons of carbon bisulfide annually. 
The textile industry is proverbially our more 
diverse consumer, and more tanning will also 
stimulate chemical demands in several 
branches. 

These tangibles should be pitted 
the cautious instinct that insists 
security boom is now unwarranted at this 
time. Money is very sensitive and Wall 
Street has long displayed an uncanny facility 
in discounting the future. Admittedly, the 
restoration of confidence is to be a very im- 
portant item in the restoration of business. 
The man with records of larger shipments 
from his plant on his desk, who will grudging- 
ly admit that ‘‘the feeling is a little bit better,” 
is not helping to serew his courage to the 
point of driving ahead. Such faith is sorely 
needed, and maybe it is time to look a little 
longer on the bright side of the picture. 


against 
that a 


Both Presidential candidates 
have chosen to emphasize the 
economic aspects of the political situation. 
We may, therefore, confidentially expect to be 
deluged with colored facts and twisted figures, 
not designed honestly to elucidate the very 
serious economic tangle of today. So far as 
these will confuse the average voter, raise false 
hope, create distrust, or cause confidence to be 
misplaced, these political economies will be a 
bad thing for the morale of the country, and 
it is conceivable that they may even possibly 
make it more difficult for the next President 
to put into effect sound, and even drastic 
reconstructive measures. 

Surely one pet problem to be solved on the 
platform this Autumn, will be the Tariff. 
Already the favorite argument for reduction 
is plainly indicated. The charge is made that 


Warning 
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the present Tariff Law has killed our export 
business and seriously magnified the world 
wide financial crisis by curtailing our imports. 
Involved with this line of thought will be 
consideration of international debts and rep- 
aration payments, implications of discrim- 
ination against American goods because of 
our Tariff, and innuendoes about interna- 
tional good will. 

Some very pertinent facts have just been 
published in Die Chemische Industrie, official 
organ of the chemical exporters of Germany, 
who have compiled the figures on the world 
trade of the fifteen countries which do 95 
per cent of the world exportation of chem- 
icals. According to their careful estimate, 
the world value of chemical trade in 1929 
was 5.1 billion Reichsmarks, whereas in 1931, 
it amounted to only 3.4 billion Reichsmarks. 
This is a decline of 67.2 per cent. According 
to these figures, the United States, which 
stands second to Germany in chemical ex- 
ports, did in 1928, 711 million Reichsmarks 
(roughly 170,650,000 dollars); and in 1931, 
496 million Reichsmarks (approximately 117,- 
050,000 dollars), which represents a decline 
in American chemical exports of about 28 
per cent as contrasted with 67 per cent for 
the decline in the world total. Expressed 
another way, in 1928 the United States did 
14.7 per cent of the world’s foreign chemical 
business of that year; and for 1931, 14.4 
per cent. Plainly, the decline in our chemical 
business is less in proportion to the decline 
in world chemicals business during the de- 


pression. The argument of our tariff killing 
our chemical exports is pretty obviously 
fallacious. 


We have no doubt that much the same 
international comparison would hold good for 
cotton, wheat, machinery, motor cars, and 
other important American exports and that 
our declines in foreign trade, both of purchases 
and sales abroad, are the result of the world 
wide depression. ‘Sir Arthur Salter, cer- 
tainly one of the sanest of our international 
economists, and favorite official British repre- 
sentative at all sorts of financial conferences 
has said the same thing in other words: 


“As events are developing now, it is hard to see 
the (United 
States and France) will in the ensuing year be able 


how creditor gold-surplus countries 
to sell any exports, except a few articles which can 
neither be dispensed with nor be produced elsewhere. 
Cancellation of, or remission of their governmental 


debt would reduce the extent to which their exports 
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must be cut off; monetary action tending to increase 
gold prices, and a reduction in tariffs, would do so 
too, by giving them more imports. But new foreign 
lending alone can prevent a very large reduction, 
perhaps almost complete cessation, of their export 
of manufactures.” 


This example drawn from the tariff shows 
how easy it will be to be misled by political 
arguments and swayed by political sentiments 
at the very time when we need in government 
and in industry, the straightest kind of busi- 
ness thinking. 





Quotation Marks 


The present century is one in which the mantle of 
power is passing to the chemical industries. In all 
branches of production, mechanical processes give 
way to chemical processes.—Ignace Mosciki, Pres- 
ident of Poland. 


I do not prize the word cheap. It is not a word of 
hope, nor a word of cheer. It is not a word of in- 


spiration. It is the badge of poverty, the signal of 
distress. Cheap merchandise means cheap men and 


cheap men a cheap country.—William McKinley. 


It is of the utmost importance in our own interests 
that, so far from taking any steps that might dis- 
courage foreign countries, we should make every effort 
at Ottawa to put heart into the world and concert 
measures in which other countries may later co- 
operate. The political differences of the world the 
empire cannot cure, but on the economic side cannot 
some message of hope go out to world trade dying in 
the grip of almost universal restrictions?— H. R. H. 
Prince of Wales. 


The trail to industrial advancement in modern 
times is blazed by research.—Paul D. Merica. 


Fifteen Years Ago 
(From our issues of September 1917) 


General Chemical, through Dr. William H. Nichols, offers its 
nitrogen fixation process to the Government. 

Third Exposition of Chemical Industries opens at the Grand 
Central Palace in N. Y. City. 

Monsanto plans $1,500,000 plant in East St. Louis, and 
Stauffer Chemical authorizes expenditure of $100,000 for new 
buildings at Vernon, Cal. 

Adolf von Baeyer, pioneer in the field of synthetic indigo, dies 
in Munich. 

Prof. Julius Stieglitz, A. C. S. president, reviews accomplish- 
ments of the German chemists at 55th Annual Meeting in Boston. 
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The 10th Proximo” Discount 


A Survey of Policy and Practice 


ECAUSE of—or taking advan- 
B tage of—the two cent federal 

tax on cheques and the one 
cent added postage on first class mail, 
there has swept over American business 
a wave of requests—or demands—that 
buyers be allowed to pay all the 
month’s bills with one cheque on the 
tenth of the month following, and to 
deduct the customary cash discount. 
So suddenly has this movement started 
that it took all industries unaware and 
a tangle of all sorts of discount prac- 
tices has resulted. So popular has the movement 
been with all classes of buyers that no branch of 
industry has escaped, and the confusion is worse 
confounded. So potent is the influence of any cus- 
tomer in this buyer’s market that very plainly some 
change in the cash discount terms is certain to be 
the outcome. 

What will that change be ? 

The present confusion cannot continue. Different 
terms from different sellers make the cash discount 
a price consideration. Plainly the industry must 
arrive at some uniform practice. The more promptly 
this is done, the better for all companies; and with 
the object of helping to clarify the thought on this 
pressing problem, CHEMICAL MARKETS wrote to 
fifty chemical company treasurers, asking whether 
or not they were changing the usual cash discount of 
“1%, 10 days,” and inviting the reasons for their 
present policy. 

Before summarizing these replies and quoting 
from the most illuminating of the comments pro and 
con, let us look at the cash discount muddle from the 
point of view of the buyers as seen in typical requests 
for tenth proximo discount. Throughout the majority 
of these runs the theme of increased taxes and de- 
creased bookkeeping expenses as is shown in this 
typical form letter sent to the suppliers by a prominent 
manufacturing and jobbing house in Chicago the 
very day the two cent cheque tax went into effect: 


Under the new Revenue Law, effective June 21st, the Gov- 
ernment will assess a tax of 2c on each check issued. We 
would, therefore, greatly appreciate the privilege of paying 
your invoices on the 10th or 15th day of the month following 
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Are you allowing your customers to pay all bills 
on the tenth of the following month and to take 
the cash discount ? 


Replies to this question from 


thirty-seven representative companies in all 
branches of the chemical industry are: Yes, 6; in 
Some Cases, 15; No, 17. 
maybe, and no--are summarized here to help 
clarify the situation by suggesting some fair and 
uniform practice for the whole industry. 


And their reasons--yes, 


date of shipment, deducting the same rate of cash discount 
as we are now receiving. 

We have already received similar requests from a number 
of our customers and believe that these terms will soon be- 
come as general as 2% 10, net 30 days has been in the past. 

All requests made of us for these terms are being granted 
and we are hopeful that our suppliers will meet our views as 
we feel that this should result in a substantial saving in your 
accounting work. 

Awaiting your favorable reply, and thanking you for this 
courtesy. 


In the same general vein, and still emphasizing 
this economy plea, a large wholesale drug house on 
the Pacific Coast sent out the following circular 
letter over the mimeographed signature of 
‘‘Auditor and Office Manager’’: 


their 


The new Excise Tax, which was effective June 21st, imposes 
a tax of 2c on every check. The new postage rate effective 
July 6th will increase our postage on every check 50%. 

We feel that it is absolutely necessary, at this time, to re- 
quest that you allow us the privilege of paying your account 
on the tenth of the following month for all purchases during 
the previous month. 

Many manufacturers have voluntarily granted these terms 
and we feel that you should give this matter thoughtful 
consideration. 

It will not only reduce this Excise Tax and postage to a 
minimum, but will effect many economies in the bookkeeping 
work necessary to handle these accounts. 

You will also benefit inasmuch as these economies in book- 
keeping will be effected correspondingly in your offices. 

Please indicate, if it is agreeable to you, your acceptance 
of these terms as we believe it will enable us to offset the ad- 
ditional cost of operating by savings through the economies 
in bookkeeping and clerical work, which will be of mutual 
benefit to all concerned. 
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Quite a little more frank in its wording is the letter 
below, (from the Purchasing Agent of a large manu- 
facturing firm in the fine machine field) in which it 
is rather painfully easy to discern the steel beneath 
the velvet: 

Terms for the payment of purchases made by this company 
are specifically provided for in our purchase order. The clause 
reads as follows: ‘‘Payment shall be made on the 20th of the 
month following shipment less customary cash discount.”’ 

For the purpose of helping to reduce the added expense of 
the Government Tax, that is, postal and tax on bank checks, 
we desire to make these terms universal. 

Beginning August Ist, we plan to have one payment date 
a month, paying all invoices of the preceding month on the 
20th of the following month, deducting the customary cash 
discount where discounts are allowable. 

In the absence of word from you to the contrary, we shall 
assume that it will be satisfactory to make settlement in this 
manner. 

We thank you fer your continued cooperation. 


**A Gun at the Head” 


But for plain, even brutal, outspoken language, 
with no pretense even of saving either tax or postage 
by lumping payments, the award must be made to 
one of the large paper companies. Their letter, in 
essence, is simply a bold demand to extend credit 
It has the merit 
of frankness, though just why the customary cash 


terms from ten to forty-five days. 


discount is ‘‘unequitable’”’ is not clear, and why a 
month and a half use of the seller’s money is necessary 
is equally obscure: 

The terms under which we purchased from you provide for 
Under existing economic conditions, we con- 
sider unequitable the period of time in which your bills may 
We would ask that you extend the discount 
period to forty-five days from date of invoice. 


a cash discount. 
be discounted. 


I look forward to a favorable reply by return mail. 

Small wonder that the chemical producer has come 
to regard these demands for ‘‘tenth proximo dis- 
counts”? not as sincere requests in the object of 
economy and simplicity, but, let us grant for a moment 
that the cheque tax and additional postage are their 
true inspiration. Such a movement throughout all 
industries and trades in every state of the nation 
would obviously reduce markedly the number of 
cheques drawn and the number of letters mailed. 

This material saving to business would mean a 
material cut in the the will 
these excise duties. Since our 
federal budget must be balanced, it only means that 
if the citizens lay awake nights figuring out how they 
can avoid paying as much as possible of the new taxes, 
Congress will only have to continue to devise more 
and more new, and likely more and more objection- 
able ways of raising the necessary government in- 


income xyovernment 


receive from new 


come. So in principle, as well as in practice, this 
effort to duck is hardly tax 


is not, in the long run, the cleverest policy. 


concerted taxes—it 
dodging 
However, most chemical executives do not recognize 


the legitimacy of this tax-postage claim, and while 
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few express their views so boldly, many share the 
opinion of a company president who writes: 

I certainly feel that it is a ‘“gyp” and cannot understand 
the psychology of the treasurer, secretary, or accountant of 
these various companies, because surely everyone has the same 
feeling in regard to a customer who takes advantage of a 1% 
ten day discount, paying it at the end of twenty or thirty 
days. I believe all of these same companies would return a 
check in payment of an account where the discount was taken 
after the expiration of the discount period. Yet they appear 
to be of so hysterical a frame of mind today that black has 
become white. 

All I can see in it is a very fine opportunity for the accountant 
to play his game, whereby he shows that by management of 
the monies of the company, he is able to earn for the company 
a two per cent discount on all accounts throughout the year, 
making his position very firm as a money maker. Ordinarily, 
the Accounting Department is considered a ‘‘non-productive”’ 
element in the overhead. 

What has been the chemical industry’s answer to 
this suggestion? Of the fifty companies CHEMICAL 
MARKETS questionnaired, we received replies from 
thirty-seven, and these answers summarize as follows: 

Six companies are allowing tenth proximo dating 
without question or debate. 

Fifteen companies have met the situation by some 
form of compromise—two or three payments a 
month, or one or two payments to customers who 
have a certain number of invoices. 

Seventeen companies have refused to change the 
old and established practice of 1%, ten days. 

Yes, 15%; Partly, 40%; No, 45% 

Expressed a different way, and assuming these 
replies are fairly representative of the industry’s 
attitude—Yes, 15%; Partly, 40%; No, 45%. These 
are round figures, but they bring out clearly the 
significant fact that a majority of the industry have 
acceded in whole, or in part, to a change in the old 
discount terms. 

The few firms allowing the tenth of next month 
discount to all customers, do so on the grounds of 
economy and fair play, and the comment below is 
quite typical of the position taken: 

Whenever requests have been made to take advantage of 
settlement on the tenth of the month following from reliable 
concerns, we have complied on the theory that it will give our 
customers a chance to save not only in the check tax, but in 
clerical work as well. We are granting these requests because 
we have in turn requested the same, and in practically all 
instances have had our requests granted. 

One notice sent by one chemical manufacturer is a 
very specific example of the competitive element 
which has already been introduced by this upset of 
the established trade custom: 

We have always regarded that a ten day discount period 
was liberal allowance for anticipating the thirty day maturity 
of our bills. We have, however, learned recently that a com- 
petitor has offered to a few favored customers, discount of 
1% if the months’ purchases are paid by the 10th of the 
month following. We have therefore decided to put similar 
terms into effect at once with all of our customers. 

Beginning August 1, 1932 we will allow terms of thirty days 
net on monthly balances from the first of the following month, 
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or less 1% for cash payment by the tenth of the said follow- 

ing month. 

It is just this injection of competition upon terms 
which many conservative executives dread for, as 
one points out, sixty days credit for domestic business 
is not only unreasonable for the financially able 
buyer, but it is dangerous to the sharp or the weak 
purchaser. Moreover, it naturally suggests one per 
cent for thirty days and two per cent for ten days. 
The more liberal the terms and the more complicated 
the payment dates, the more opportunity there is 
for all sorts of chicanery and indirect, private arrange- 
ments which are a constant temptation to use the 
For this 


reason, there is special interest in what is at present 


cash discount as a competitive weapon. 
the frank and sincere efforts being made to com- 
promise the new situation and work out a solution 
that will meet the demand for saving and yet main- 
tain the spirit of the ten day discount. 
these efforts are the following: 


Typical of 


With reference to your letter asking whether we are per- 
mitting customers to pay less discount on the 10th of the 
following month, our Company’s position on this matter is 
that the imposition of a 2c tax on checks and le additional 
postage is no reason why our customers should be permitted 
to discount on the 10th of the following month. 


A number of our customers have requested that they be 
permitted to group their payments so as to reduce the ad- 
ditional tax and postage expense, and we are cooperating with 
them by offering them either one of the following two plans: 


A Schedule of Payment 


1. Weekly payment. All bills dated in one week to be paid 
the following week. If paid by the end of the following 
week this will give an average of ten days for discounting. 

2. Payment three times a month. 

a. Bills dated Ist to 10th payable 15th. 
b. Bills dated 11th to 20th payable 25th. 
c. Bills dated 2I'st to end of month payable 5th prox. 

This also gives an average period of ten days for 

discounting. 

We do not believe that any customer can fairly contend 
that payment three times a month is too great an expense 
as compared to once a month. The total additional cost in 
postage and check tax is 6¢ and we find that there are very 
few of our customers who do not concede this point im- 
mediately 

Without doubt, many concerns are seizing upon this in- 
crease in postage and the check tax as an opportunity to de- 
mand longer terms of payment either on discount or net basis 
from their supply houses, and while we feel that it is only 
reasonable that we should cooperate with them, we do not 
feel that it is necessary to do this to a point where our own 
Company is put at a disadvantage. 

During times like these it is very natural that business 
houses should immediately seek to avoid having any extra 
overhead placed on their business as a result of new taxes. 
This is something to which every wide awake concern is giving 
plenty of attention. However, cash discount terms are de- 
cided on for very definite reasons and it is not sound to permit 
these reasons to be set aside because of the imposition of a 
check tax and increase in postage rates. 
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One of the large alkali producers has been answering 
this question in this fashion: 

We have received of late many requests from our customers 
for a change in contract terms due to the new Federal tax 
placed on checks, and the increase in postage rates, and while 
in the cases of those customers receiving many individual 
invoices during the month, the requests are somewhat jus- 
tified from both an economical and practical standpoint, there 
are, on the other hand, those customers who receive one or 
two invoices per month, who have joined in this procedure. 

While we are in hearty accord with any measure of practical 
economy, we nevertheless feel that unwarranted liberties are 
suggested by some of these requests, with the contract terms, 
which might lead to embarassment to both the Seller and the 
Consumer, if the requests were acceded to in each instance. 
We have therefore considered each request upon its merits, 
and offer the following for your consideration: 

1. Customers’ accuonts receiving less than four invoices 
per month, are payable in accordance with the terms of 
sale to obtain discount. 

2. Customers receiving 4 to 15 invoices per month can ac- 
cumulate the invoices and pay on the 5th, 15th and 25th 
of each month, with the usual discount. 

3. Customers receiving 15 or more invoices per month can 
accumulate the invoices and pay on the 5th and 20th, 
with the usual discount. 

We are not in sympathy with the breaking down of the 
regular terms which have been the accepted practice in the 
chemical industry, and it is our desire to uphold the contin- 
uance of these terms. We also realize that individual problems 
face the consumers, and for this reason we request your ac- 
quiescence in the above procedure. 


Three Payments a Month 


Closely similar to this compromise proposal is the 
form letter being used by one of the oldest and largest 
of the New England chemical distributors, as follows: 

We have had so many requests similar to yours as contained 
in your letter that it has been necessary for us to suggest the 
following method of payment. 

All invoices dated from the Ist to the 10th to be paid on the 
15th of the same month. All invoices dated from the 11th to 
the 20th to be paid on the 25th of the same month; and all 
invoices dated from the 21st to the 30th to be paid on the 5th 
of the following month. 

This method has the advantage of facilitating your account- 
ing routine while at the same time preserving the spirit and in- 
tent of the 10 day cash discount privilege. 

This is the arrangement we have with the manufacturers 
whose materials we supply you. 
necessarily work a hardship on us. 

We think you will agree with us that it is a reasonable 
solution. We shall be pleased to put it into effect at your 
request. 

Assuring you of our desire to cooperate. 


Any other method would 


Numerous variations of the above suggestions have 
been offered, but these three letters are quite repre- 
sentative of the way in which the matter is being 
handled by the many firms which are working on 
compromise proposals. Again, it is to be noted that 
there is as yet not even any accord on what the best 
and fairest alternative proposal should be. Already 
the basis of the number of invoices is causing trouble 
in the form of disputes and misunderstandings with 
customers, while these more or less complicated ar- 
rangements are admittedly involving a great deal of 
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extra work in the seller’s accounting department and 
opening up new holes through which the “discount 
laggards” are not hesitating to crawl. 

The financial unfairness of the camouflaged plea 
for saving two cents in tax and against the cost of the 
discount is very cleverly pointed out in the following 
letter from a chemical producer to a chemical dis- 
tributor: 


We have your letter of . . . suggesting a change in your 
You 
month,—your suggestion is to eliminate one of these payments 
We figure this would 


save you one check on which the Government Tax would be 


method of paying us. are now paying three times a 


by settling your account twice a month. 


two cents and postage for one letter which would be three cents, 
This would save you five cents a month. 


Averaging your account from the first of the year and figuring 
the interest at six per cent, your revised terms of payment would 
cost us $14.72 per month. This hardly seems to be a fair proposi- 
tion. However, rather than cause ill feeling we will compromise 
with you and will allow the five cents extra per month that it 
costs you to pay us three times, instead of twice a month. 

Your proposition, as near as we can figure it, is a three hundred 
to one shot and is at least reminiscent of Mr. Ponzi. 


It is only fair to state that your letter is not original as we have 
had a great many similar requests but they are certainly not 
made primarily in the interest of saving taxes as they state. If 
everybody is going to spend their time in perfecting ways to 
dodge the taxes levied by the Government it will be very in- 
teresting to learn from just which source the Government is 
going to obtain its running expenses. Moreover, if we keep 
thinking up ways of taking money from each other, how are we 
even going to have a tendency toward better conditions, let alone 
actually achieving them. Every time a purchasing agent gets 
a lower price, he has expended just exactly that much effort 
toward eliminating his own job. 


Old Terms Without Comment 


The companies which are holding to the old terms 
are crisp and brief in their comments; the two 
following are fair samples: 

We are not asking such discounts ourselves and hence feel 
they should not be asked of us. 


We have 
had evidence that some people are making the tax on checks 


We are endeavoring to hold to our regular terms. 


the excuse for requesting monthly settlements subject to 
‘ash discount. In our opinion this should be discouraged, and 
it is our policy to accede to such requests only under pressure. 


“That’s the rub’’——under pressure. For whoever 
has followed this movement carefully cannot fail 
to have been impressed with rapid transition for 
what started as a request to what, in two months, 
has become a demand—a demand often backed with 
what is an extremely thinly veiled threat. Conditions 
are certainly very ripe for such demands from buyers 
to sharpen sales competition upon the thoroughly 
unsound and unsatisfactory basis of terms of sales. 
Already, we see this happening, and the unpleasant 
prospect of so demoralizing and unfair elements in 
chemical marketing was plainly in the mind of the 
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president of one of our largest chemical corporations 
when he wrote: 


By and large, while chemical sales contracts have not been 
as uniform as we might wish, nevertheless, there has been, 
with the exception of returnable containers, little direct com- 
petition upon terms. This is well and good for all sellers and 
for all buyers alike, and it would be deplorable if the present 
cash discount mix-up should result in any competition of this 
type at this time. 


A big company treasurer writes: 


As a matter of fact, chemicals ought to be sold “net cash in 
ten days,” as burlap, and starch, and metals, and many other 
industrial commodities and raw materials are sold. It would 
clear up the present situation and put the whole business on a 
sounder basis. The proposal has been discussed several times, 
and I remember an editorial on the subject in CHEMICAL 
Markets that asked the question, ‘Why the Cash Discount?” 
I don’t know any good answer, and I have yet to hear anyone 
who has found a sensible answer to it. When you can hire a 
hundred dollars at your bank for thirty days for fifty cents, 
why pay a customer one dollar for twenty days’ use of the 

‘same sum? That’s what the cash in ten days at one per cent 
means to my company. 

In spite of present conditions, or better yet, because of the 
present low prices of chemicals, why not abolish the cash 
discount? It never was a fair practice, and it has always been 
taken advantage of. We have talked a lot about the trouble 
it makes and the expense it causes. Its cost is fast getting to 
be altogether exorbitant and now, it seems to me, is a good 
opportunity to abolish the cash discount entirely from chem- 
ical selling. 


Two other companies indicate that they concur 
with this opinion. 


Company Booklets 


Bakelite Corp., 247 Park Ave., N. Y. City. ‘‘Bakelite Review” 
for July contains a number of new and novel uses for Bakelite. 

The Celotex Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave , Chicago. Two new 
bulletins describing the Ferox Process and its use in preventing 
fungus and termite growth. 


“er 


Hercules Powder, Wilmington, Del. The Hercules Mixer” 
for July-August is an interesting review of the various Hercules 
Powder Co’s. activities. 

Mallinckrodt Chemical, St. Louis. The August price list. 

National Aniline, 40 Rector St., N. Y. City. July ‘‘Dyestuffs’’ 
contains a splendid article on ‘“‘Dyeing Chinese Rugs”’ by G. O. 
Richardson, Tientsin branch manager. 

Philadelphia Quartz, 121 S. 3rd St., Philadelphia. A new 
leaflet describing the use of silicate of soda in combating cor- 
The August issue of ‘“P’s & Q’s’” deals briefly with 
silicates in the ceramic industry. 


rosion. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical, Empire State Bldg., N. Y. 
City. The 1932 edition of ‘‘Arctic-The Refrigerant” contains 
several new chapters on the properties and uses of Artic—new 
thermodynamic and other technical data for users of specifiers 
of refrigerants. It also contains sections devoted to the handling 


and servicing of Artic, traffic regulations, and other details. Also 
the R. & H. quarterly price list. 
Rossville Commercial Alcohol, Lawrenceburg, Ind.  ‘‘Ross- 


ville Alcohol Talks” for July deals with alcohol and the vitamins. 

Sodium Silicate Manufacturers’ Institute. A 55-page booklet 
describing the use of silicate of soda for curing concrete. The 
booklet is authoritative, complete and splendidly illustrated. 
Copies are available through Grasselli, Mechling Bros., Phila- 
delphia Quartz, and Standard Silicate, members of the Institute. 
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Luxuries of Chemical Distribution 


By H. Gordon MacKelcan 


Vice President, Innis Speiden and Company 


LYING right in the face of the decline in the 
general level of all commodity prices, although 
we know only too well that chemicals have not 

been an exception to this downward 
movement, we have had some very real 
advances in the costs of chemical dis- 
tribution. Most obvious and most 
significant is, of course, the advance in 
freight rates of ten per cent up to two 
cents per hundred-weight. 

This newly increased cost plays a 
rather important part in the economics 
of chemical distribution, for there was 
a time when less carload rates were only 
about fifty per cent higher than for full 
car shipments, whereas today they are 
double or more. This means that at the 
distribution point a fairly substantial differential 
exists that emphasizes the importance of car ship- 
ments to warehouse stocks for local delivery. 

We have recently recalculated very carefully the 
actual costs of entering and billing an order, and have 
found that it is so close to one dollar that we can 
fairly take this round figure. In like manner, we do 
not decline in the actual expenses of 
storage, handling, and cartage that is at all compar- 
able with the lower level of chemical prices. 

At a time when the attention of the whole chemical 
trade, producers, importers, and local distributors, is 
so closely drawn to these costs of distribution, it is 
very illuminating to the individual problems of any 
firm to break down these expenses into groups, and 
I am thinking that others will find that the costs of 
physically moving chemicals from maker to user, if 
not actually higher, are certainly very little lower than 
in 1929. As many of these elements of cost are 
beyond the direct control of the chemical industry, 
we should the more scrupulously scrutinize what 
might well be called the luxuries of distribution. 
These, it will be found, are controllable. 

So long as demand continued to expand and prices 
were maintained, accompanied by an increase in out- 


discover a 
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put and more or less technological improvements 
both making for lower production costs, our chemical 
industries remained almost indifferent to distribution 
costs. Many industrial prophets were 
preaching from the text of mass pro- 
duction and we accepted the theory 
that if a thousand pounds of chemical 
vielded x dollars in net profit to the 
maker, then two thousand pounds 
would yield not $2x, but 2'%x or 3x, or 
even more. It is a pretty formula. 
With certain limits it is quite correct. 
It is dangerously easy, however, to 
overlook how very narrow those limits 
are. The bounds are set by the de- 
for that and well 
fenced in by the costs of distributing it. 
Our chemical executives have been guilty of no 
worse crime than following the economic fashion of 
the day when they pushed production schedules 
forward and demanded that sales programmes be 
extended to move the increased output. Manufac- 
turers, jobbers, and retailers; the railways, the gas 
and electric companies, even the stock brokers—all 
American business has worked frantically upon this 
basis. In fact, we in chemical fields have been able to 
find certain unique justifications for the mass produc- 
tion policy. 


mands chemical 


In chemical plants, a continuous and automatic 
operation effects some astonishing economies that 
cannot be obtained in like proportions in a machine 
shop or a chain grocery. Furthermore, we have quite 
easily deluded ourselves into thinking our distribution 
costs are comparatively low and that our markets can 
be expanded at comparatively small additional ex- 
pense. We maintain no such costly show rooms as the 
automobile industry. The social graces of bond and 
insurance selling are not required of the chemical 
salesman, and the purchasing agent of mill and factory 
does not demand to be wined and dined as do the 
department store buyers. Our advertising has no 


“sex appeal” to tempt us into popular magazines at 
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several thousands of dollars a page with an additional 
hold up for the pretty hoyden with a neatly turned 
ankle, or the dowager with the distinguished name to 
tell the world she uses no diphenylguanadine but ours. 
We do not need to call upon and cultivate and en- 
courage with bonuses and prizes, the thousands of 
sales outlets that distribute soap, candy, and cigarettes. 
Our customers are comparatively few, well known, and 
financially responsible. 

We do not pack ten cents worth of chemicals in a 
ten dollar cut crystal bottle. We have not even been 
stampeded into using cellophane to keep our products 
sweet and fresh. We do not, on the one hand, pay for 
police protection, nor on the other, have we yet come 
to open racketeering to force our sales in new markets, 
or to hold contract customers in line. 


Deluding Ourselves 


And so we cherish the belief our distribution costs 
are low because forsooth we do not indulge in these 
luxuries of modern merchandising. Nevertheless, we 
do have some pet extravagances of our own, some 
spendthrifty habits it would be wise to break. 

We hear a great deal nowadays about the dangers 
and distress of technological unemployment. 
little consideration seems to be given to dangers and 
distress of technological displacemenis. Every tech- 
nological improvement, whether it resclis in a lower 
cost of raw material or a higher yield, is an incentive 
to one of the chief elements in our moantirg disiriba- 


Very 


tion costs. 

Any producer who feels he enjoys some advantage 
in plant costs falls a ready victim to the idea of ex- 
panding his output. Just as day follows night, this 
means that he must expand his sales either by selling 
more in his old territory, or reaching out into new 
fields. The result is more salesmen, with more reports 
and more expense accounts, and a wider sales area 
with more packing and freight charges. In a majority 
of cases, I am certain that this game is seldom worth 
the candle if it has to be played against a determined 
and reasonably efficient competitor, be he small or 
great. When a competent outside authority—C. M. 
Bigelow—states that freight equalization is 31.8% 
of the cost of distributing industrial chemicals, which 
are at once our deepest and bulkiest chemical wares, 
we have an indictment of our bigger market fallacies 
that is hard to answer when we learn that all of the 
3073 counties in the U.S., 150 or 4.9% consume 75% of 
all our industrial raw materials, we have a sharp limit 
set to the geographical limits of chemical consumption. 

Let as put down unnatural and uneconomic exten- 
sion of markets for heavy chemicals as our first 
distribution luxury. 

For the fine chemicals—which would include not 
only pharmaceuticals and aromatics—but a host of 
industrial materials such as dyes, accelerators, tan- 
stuffs, indeed any chemical selling at a price sufficiently 
high to cover any freight rate from Bangor to Dallas 
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we have the parallel luxury of duplicated production. 
It is just every bit as foolish for four dye makers to 
manufacture and market sky-blue-pink (for which 
there is a total national market of 5,000 pounds a year) 
as it is for four makers of caustic to sell in Kansas City 
(which is the logical market of one plant). Grant all 
of these dye makers can produce on a competitive 
basis so far as plant costs go, the splitting of the mar- 
ket four ways is a luxury of distribution. 

We do not indulge in faney packaging to catch 
orders; but we luxuriate in a host of ancient evil 
practices in handling our returnable containers. 
These were expensive habits when they involved only 
drums and carboys: they become nigh ruinous when 
we are using cylinders and multiple unit cars. 

“Service” is just as badly abused in commercial 
circles as ‘‘research”’ is among the scientific men; and 
technical sales service has been a fine contributor to 
the mounting costs of distribution. It has a logical 
idea illogically developed through the pressure of com- 
petition, for it is one thing to teach a consumer how to 
use a new chemical product and quite a different 
matter when he demands that we help him with any 
sort of a chemical problem from drawing plans for a 
new plant to taking spots out of the telephone opera- 
tor’s party dress. 


But What is the Cost? 


In the abused name of “‘Service’”’ we have catered to 
the consumer’s perfectly natural desire to hold down 
inventories and encouraged hand-to-mouth buying. 
Again a good idea has gone wrong thanks to over- 
competition. It is sound, from the consumer’s point of 
view to keep the investment in chemical supplies 
down as low as possible. It is unsound for the chem- 
ical producer, badly equipped, to handle orders for 
small, broken lots, to sell many and frequent shipments 
at large quantity prices. If we knew what it actually 
cost to sell, to enter, to pack, to deliver, to bill, and 
finally to collect for a keg of this and half a dozen 
drums of that, I am confident we should not be so 
liberal in our quantity prices or else turn over much 
of this business to local agents. 

All these spendthrift habits—too large sales ter- 
ritories, too many products, too careless handling of 
returnable containers, too much “service’’—need to 
be broken if we are to balance our budget by bringing 
distribution costs in line with lower costs of materials 
and manufacture. Plenty of ‘‘Keely cures’ have been 
suggested. All we need is to appreciate their folly 
and to apply a little fortitude to their cure. 





Hitherto, Japan has been importing synthetic urea from 
Germany in order to meet her domestic demand. Recently, the 
Denki Kagaku Kogyo Kaisha has succeeded in discovering a 
synthetic urea as the result of its investigations. The company 
is manufacturing the newly discovered chemical at its factory 
at Aomi, Niigata Prefecture. If the production cost is low enough, 
the new chemical will become an important fertilizer. 
be as important as synthetic ammonia. 


Urea will 
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Sulfur 


VS. 


Pyrites 


By Henry T. Hotchkiss, Jr. 





F APPROXIMATELY two and a quarter million (SO.), used directly or further oxidized to sulfur 
long tons of Texas crude sulfur produced trioxide (SO3) for the production of sulfuric acid. 
annually, practically all is consumed in making Thus, in the first step of sulfur utilization, the crude 

products of greater economic utility,—fertilizer, heavy material (generally over 99.5 per cent pure as it comes 

chemicals, paper, rubber, etc. The sulfur is usually from the mines) begins to compete with other materials 
burned, and the oxidation product, sulfur dioxide as a source of sulfur dioxide. Pyrites is the chief com- 
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petitor. 


Other sulfide ores and hydrogen sulfide gas 
have also commercial possibilities for the production of 
sulfur dioxide. 

Pyrites and Sicilian sulfur were prime sources before 
crude sulfur was available in quantity in the United 
States. The efficiency of both the pyrites and sulfur 
burners has been increased so that today new tech- 
nological developments need to be carefully balanced. 

The flash roasting of pyrites fines from flotation 
residues as developed by H. Freeman “” the Nichols- 
Herreshoff furnace for roasting fines”; and the 
improved sulfur burner discussed by R. F. Bacon in 
a recent issue of CHEMICAL MARKETS”); are of par- 
ticular interest. These reflect the current trend. The 
flash roasting process is receiving the sponsorship of 
interests desirous of placing the Canadian pulp indus- 
try in an independent position with respect to sulfur, 
and a 3,000,000 ton deposit of massive pyrite ore has 
been opened in the Dominion with this in view “?. 
Canadian industries annually purchase sulfur from 
the United States valued at $4,000,000. 


The following comparative table outlines the opera- 


tive factors for each type of burner as applied to the 
pulp industry. 


Low 


High Temperature Temperature Sulfur-spray 


Flash Roaster Roaster Burner 

Raw material flotation crushed crude 

residues (200 mesh) pyrites sulphur 
Sulfur content 50% 45% >99.5% 
Temperature 1100-1150° C, 600-800° C.  1200°C. 
of combustion 
Ash magnetic oxide red oxide nil. 
SO by volume 11-12% 8.7-11.7% 19-20% 
SO3 <0.1% <1% nil. 
Sublimed sulfur nil. 
Efficiency of 
Sulfur combustion 99% 98% 99-100% 


These burners all approach the ideal of complete 
utilization of sulfur. On the basis of oxygen consump- 
tion the sulfur burner is most efficient. In the case of 
pyrites the maximum sulfur dioxide content of the 
resulting gas, using air containing 20% oxygen by 
volume, will be for the reaction: 


4FeS. + 1105 == 2Fe.03 + 8S02..15.4% 


and 


3FeS3 + SOg = Fe304 + 


This is an efficiency of 75 per cent. For the sulfur 
burner the efficiency of oxygen consumption may be 
95 per cent or better, as a result of a closer adherence 
to the stoichiometrical proportions: S and O, to SOs, 
where the gas produced is as rich in sulfur dioxide 
as the air is in oxygen, or 20 per cent. Thus theoret- 
ically, the sulfur burner gas is 4.5 per cent richer; in 
practice it may be several per cent more. Where acid 
production is contemplated a rich gas is not important 
as the oxygen content has to be regulated for the con- 
version to sulfur trioxide. 


6SOe. .15.7% 


Types of sulfur burners may be classified conven- 
iently according to their purpose of providing station- 
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ary films, flowing films, liquid particles, 
spray. ‘” 
1. Pot type 
2. Stacked pans 
3. Vertical multi-shelf ‘*"?. 
4. Horizontal furnace “°°”. 
5. Inclined plated °”. 
6. Rocking furnace “?. 
Rotating cylinder “”?. 
8. Rotating cylinder or drum with inner shell, 
baffles, or spreaders ‘°***), 
9. Spray of powdered sulfur with air blast “°°. 
10. Molten sulfur divided by air blast on or 
through pools °"~**), 
11. Sulfur distilled and then burned “”. 
12. Liquid sulfur atomized by air, and secondary 
air supplied to complete combustion “”. 
Pyrites roasting has been carried out successfully 
in furnaces having fixed stepped hearths, with vertical 
central shaft carrying conveying rakes “**, The 


burning of fires has been studied from several angles 
(4, 45) 


vapor, or 


(6-9) 


(10-12) 


The flash roaster raw material comes from the 
tailings of another industry, and is dependent on a 
source of crushed ore since the grinding is accom- 
plished in the process of extracting metallic values 
from the ore. Where these are absent the entire cost 
of reducing lumps of pyrites to fines has to be assumed 
by the roasting process. The sulfur burner, on the 
other hand, depends only on the fact that the element 
may be mined economically, and in sufficient quantity 
to insure an adequate supply. The present mines 
have a life variously estimated up to forty years at a 
normal rate of consumption. Further reserves may 
be located in the extensive drilling operations which 
are being carried out on the Texan coastal plains. A 
recent report states that favorable results have been 
obtained on a new lease. 


Pyrites Wastes 


The burning of sulfur is independent of any previous 
or subsequent process. Pyrites roasting always 
entails ash disposal and dust removal from the gases. 
Where the ash contains copper or other values these 
are removed. Commercial outlets for some red oxide 
as a pigment or for smelting operations have been 
found. The fine magnetic oxide from the flash roaster 
has been suggested as a suitable starting point for the 
production of sponge iron. It is claimed that a good 
grade of ore is available when the ash is crushed and 
subjected to an electro-magnetic separation by which 
the gangue and unburned sulfide particles are elim- 
inated. This is a recent development. 

Many factors determine the location and the type 
of equipment of a sulfuric acid plant. Reference to 
the source of raw materials and the sales territory 
must be made to minimize transportation charges. 
An adequate supply of water is essential. The effect 
of exhaust fumes in populated districts requires care- 
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A new type sulfur burner which has been 

developed. The construction cost of this new 

type sulfur burner is small, operating costs 

low, and it can be started after a Sunday 

shutdown and gas brought to full strength 
in thirty to forty-five minutes 








ful consideration. The outlay for land, 


the plant, 
labor, raw materials, and freight charges all enter the 
picture. 


Assuming that the factors governing the loeation 
of the plant are so balanced that a choice must be 
made between sulfur burning or pyrites roasting 
equipment, what will be the determining influences? 
Sulfur being a technically pure substance has inherent 
physical and chemical advantages over pyrites in 
sulfur dioxide production. These have been men- 
tioned. The gas from a sulfur burner does not require 
as much conditioning before entering the converters. 
Furthermore the heat content of the gas is utilized by 
installing a waste heat boiler in the sulfur burning 
system. This generates sufficient steam to meet all 
heat and power requirements of the process, whereas 
with pyrites additional power must be supplied to 
drive the blowers. 


Sulfur burning equipment costs 
less. 


Maintenance charges and labor costs are less. 
Yet large plants are operating profitably with pyrites. 
The continual readjustments the industry has faced 
are strikingly outlined in the following data ‘*”. 


Summary of Positions 
1882 85% of acid manufactured from sulfur 
¢ 


1895 75% of acid manufactured from sulfur 
1900 most acid produced from pyrites 


1914 only 2.6% of acid from sulfur 

1918 48: 28 ratio of sulfur to pyrites burned 
1926 66% of acid manufactured from sulfur 
1930 60-65% of acid manufactured from sulfur 


In considering the cost of an acid plant, the working 
rule is that a plant burning sulfur requires half the 
capital investment for materials and construction 
that would be necessary for a pyrites works of the 
same capacity. However, when pyrites may be 
obtained at a favorable price on a sulfur basis the 
additional margin of profit over a period of time is 
attractive. Where the net profit is thus enhanced, the 
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earnings may justify the initial investment of capital 
in the more costly pyrites burning equipment. 
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German Chemical Plant Exhibitors 


A special Rubber Section of ACHEMA VII, (the German 
Exhibition of Chemical Plant which will be held in Cologne 
probably from 2nd to 11th of June, 1933), has been formed. While 
the ACHEMA VII is conducted by the German Chemical 
Engineering Organization DECHEMA (Deutsche Gesellschaft 
fuer chemisches Apparatewesen E. V., Head Office—Seelze b. 
Hannover), the Rubber Section, which will be open continuously 
during the months June, July, August and September, will be 
conducted by the Messe m.b.H., 
Cologne. The Honorary President will be Professor Hauser of 
Frankfurt on Main. 
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The Chemieal Markets of Asia 


Japanese Research and Trade Conditions 


By Charles E. Mullin 


CCIDENTAL education was adopted by Japan 
in 1872 and today the schools are very similar 
to those of Europe and America. Primary 

education is quite universal and the usual subjects 
are taught. Co-education exists in only a few of the 
institutions of higher learning. As a whole, the 
schools appear to receive considerably more financial 
and other national governmental support than in 
America. There seems to be much closer cooperation 
between them and the native industries, even the very 
small home or domestic plants, than is found in 
America. In all parts of the Far East education and 
educators are held in far higher esteem than in 
America, and the faculty is constantly called upon to 
assist in solving the problems of the industrial plants, 
in the development and trial of new ideas, and for all 
sorts of technical and commercial information. 

A peculiar feature of chemical research and the 
chemical industry in Japan is that although much of 
the research appears to be of high grade, the Japanese 
do not appear to be able to carry the results into the 
plant on large scale operations. Japan has made very 
few real contributions to either pure or applied chem- 
istry, or to the chemical industries. Most of their 
efforts in the past appear to have been expanded upon 
imitating or, as they prefer to call it, “‘adapting,”’ the 
foreign processes and machinery in more or less 
common use abroad, and in adapting these to the 
particular type of products in demand in the Japanese 
local and export markets, and to the types of raw 
material available. 

It is reported that after years of research upon the 
manufacture of hydrosulfite, the actual “know how” 
was purchased in Europe before hydrosulfite was 


*Second of a series of articles upon the chemical industries 
of Asia. Copyright and all other rights reserved by the Author. 

*The Author is deeply indebted to the President of the 
Institute, Viscount Okoshi, for his courtesy and hospitality and 
for the information contained in this »aper and to Prof. Dr. H. 
Nishida, of the Kiriu Technical College, who accompanied 
many of his travels in Japan and made these visits possible. 
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successfully manufactured in Japan. Although Japan 
is a very large consumer of synthetic indigo, even yet 
this is not produced upon a large seale successfully 
and economically in Japan. The same applies to 
many other chemical products. The Japanese seem 
to lack the ability to successfully carry their research 
results into the plant. 

By far the largest and best plant for chemical and 
physical research in Japan is that of the Imperial 
Institute of Physical and Chemical Research in 
Tokyo.* Having just visited our famous Mellon 
Institute it was interesting to compare the two 
institutions. The set-up is quite different, in that 
the research at Mellon is conducted on the fellowship 
plan for the American industries, but in the Japanese 
Institute the research is in both pure and applied 
science, covering every phase of both chemistry and 
physies, and wherever possible the results and dis- 
coveries are carried through to the industrial or 
manufacturing stage by or for the Institute. Any 
monetary profits from the manufacture and sale of 
the products accrue to, and are used by, the Institute. 
In fact a separate company, known as the Physical 
and Chemical Industries Company, a subsidiary of 
the Institute, has been formed to manufacture and 
sell the products developed in the Institute. In some 
the processes, patents, ete., are licensed to 
Japanese manufacturers and industries, to the profit 
of the Institute. 

The Institute of Physical and Chemical Research is 
a Japanese corporation, founded March 20, 1917, 
with an endowment of 5,726,500 yen Of this sum, 
1,000,000 yen was an Imperial gift, 1,650,000 yen was 
a government subsidy, and 3,076,500 yen was con- 
tributed from official sources and individuals. The 
officials include H. I. H. Prince Hiroyasu Fushimi, 
Patron; Viscount Yei-ichi Shibusawa, Vice-Patron; 
Viscount Dr. Masatosi Okochi, President, who is in 
direct charge; and thirteen Directors, including four 
with doctor’s degrees, the Vice-Minister of Education, 
and the Vice-Minister of Commerce and Industry. 
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Five Auditors and a Consultation Committee of 
seventy members complete the list of officials. The 
staff, including subordinates and employees, numbers 
five hundred and seventy-eight. 

The Institute is supported by investment revenues, 
an annual government subsidy of 250,000 yen, profits 
from the sale of its products, and other miscellaneous 
sources. The Income Statement and Balance Sheet 
for the year ending March 30, 1929, are given below, 
as well as the Budget for the year ending March 30, 
1930. In connection with the Income Statement it 
is interesting to note that of the 833,962.26 yen 
revenue, the largest item, 350,870.83 yen is from 
profits on the sale of products and a further 46,875.43 
yen is from royalties and other revenues. The income 
derived from the results of research is therefore 
397,746.26 yen, or slightly less than half of the total 
income of the Institute in 1929. 


Income Statement (Year ending March 31, 1929) 
Revenue from investments. ........ 186,216.00 yen 
Subsidy..... 250,000.00“ 

46,875.43 “ 
350,870.83 


Royalties and other revenues. 
Profit on sales of products... 


Total income. , .... 833,962.26 yen 
Balance Sheet (Year ending March 31, 1929) 

Assets 
Unpaid fund........ 
Investments. 
Land and buildings. ... 
Equipment, machinery, and furniture. 
200 .e 
Current, assets. . 


167,300.00 yen 
1,591,639.00 *‘ 

_ 1,868,105.00  “ 
3,019,836.67 “ 
61,068.93 “ 
436,357.52 “ 


Total assets... 7,144,307 .12 yen 


Liabilities 
Fund. 5,893,800.00 yen 
Reserves. 1,085,182.69 ‘“ 


Surplus for the year. 165,324.43 “ 


Total ; 2 7,144,307 .12 ven 
Budget (Year ending March 31, 1930) 

Revenue 
Government subsidy 
Revenue from investments 
Royalties and profits. . . 


250,000.00 ven 
115,535.00 “ 
226,518.00 ‘ 


Total revenue 
Expenditures 


592,353.00 yen 
Administrative expense. . 54,604.00 yen 
517,749.00 “ 
20,000.00 


Research expense. . 
Special expense. . . 


Total expenses. . , . 592,353.00 yen 

At present the Institute operates some twenty-two 
separate laboratories, most but not all of which are 
located on the premises in Tokyo. Certain of the 
laboratories are located in Tohoku Imperial Univer- 
sity at Sendai, the Tokyo Imperial University, the 
Kyoto Imperial University, ete. Each laboratory is 
under the direction of a Chief Investigator, who 
works under the President, Viscount Okochi and is in 
complete charge, even to the ratio of salaries, equip- 
ment, and expenses in his own laboratory. They are 
all also perfectly free in their choice of research 
problems, no limitation whatsoever being placed on 
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The Higher Technical School at Kiriu, under Professor 
Dr. Nishida, probably the most widely known Japanese 


chemist 


the sphere of their investigations, and according to 
my information some two hundred and eight separate 
investigations are in progress. These include a very 
wide range of subjects, some few of which are: 
Chemical effect and catalytic action of the radiations from 
radioactive substances. 
Photogalvanic cells and their applications. 
The reduction of terpenes. 
X-ray diffraction in liquids and solutions. 
Photosensibility of thallium compounds. 
The system consisting of sulfur dioxide, ammonia, and water. 
Fluorine and its compounds. 
The oxidation of the polythionates. 
Studies on high-tension insulators. 
X-ray analysis of crystals. 
Drying and seasoning apparatus for industry. 
Researches on the cutting resistance of metals. 
On the manufacture of magnesium. 
Researches on carbon dioxide under high pressure and its 
industrial applications. 
Machinery for the chemical industry. 
Separation of the rare metals. 
Detection and separation of gallium. 
On potentiometric titration. 
On the viscosity of the vapors of organie compounds. 
On the transmutation of elements. 
On the utilization of natural gas. 
On the chlorination of the esters of the aliphatic acids. 
The synthesis 3, 7, 8, 4-tetraoxyflavone. 
On the stereoisomerism of tellurium compounds. 
On the synthesis of aromatic dicarboxylic acids and the 
formation of cyclic ketones. 
Chemical studies on toad poisons. 
On special reclaimed rubbers. 
Studies on the hydrolytic splitting of oils, fats and soaps. 
An economical method of concentrating dilute solutions. 
On the dielectric properties of cellulose and its derivatives. 
On the treatment of clays and the preparation of aluminum. 
Solutions and gels of silicic acid. 
On aromatic sulfur compounds. 
Researches on the phosphatides occurring in soya beans. 
On the synthesis of the flavors of fermentation products. 
Catechin in green tea. 
Derris root and its utilization. 
On the utilization of camphor oil. 
On the recovery of waste silk. 
The completed investigations of the Institute are 
published in the Scientific Papers of the Institute, in a 
99] 
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Kuropean language, or in the Bulletin of the Institute. 
In some cases the results are also published in the 
domestic and foreign trade papers. Lectures are 
frequently given covering the investigations and 
results. About three hundred scientific papers and 
bulletins have been published and may be purchased 
from the Institute. About three hundred Japanese 
and about one hundred foreign patents have been 
granted covering the discoveries and are held by the 
Institute. As mentioned above, many of these are 
now operated, either by the Institute or under contract. 


Buildings 


The Institute has an excellent location in Tokyo 
and the buildings are a credit to an institution of this 
type and far superior to those used for similar purposes 
in most countries. The largest building is of ferro- 
concrete construction, four stories, and houses nine 
separate laboratories, a constant temperature room, 
a materials testing room, a library, lecture room, 
diningroom, andthe mainoffices. It cost 502,004.32 yen. 

Acetone, phthalic acid anhydride, and tetralin are 
produced experimentally, and rubber is reclaimed in 
a separate building, costing 30,660.56 yen. The 
Riken synthetic sake factory, the vitamine A plant, 
the Riken posiblue print paper and the daylight 
sereens plants, and the animal experiment laboratory 
all occupy separate buildings. In all there are thirty- 
seven separate buildings, the last large one completed 
in 1925, but with smaller additions later, at a total 
cost of almost two million yen for the buildings alone, 
and about three and a half million yen for the equip- 
ment and ground, or about $2,750,000.00 U. 8. gold. 
It should be noted that building costs are much lower 
in Japan than in America and it would be impossible 
to duplicate these buildings in America at anywhere 
near the above figures. 

A rather unexpected, but probably quite profitable 
department of the Institute is the manufacture upon 
a rather large seale of scientific, mathematical, optical, 
and other physico-chemical precision instruments for 











The Applied Chemistry Building at Imperial University, 
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sale. A large repair department for instruments and 
apparatus of this type, and an excellent glass blowing 
plant, are also maintained for commercial production. 
Some of the instruments manufactured for sale 
include: mercury vapor and cadmium lamps, the Doi 
refractometer, the Nagaoka microbarograph, a special 
electrical “‘charging rod,” a galvanometer, an electro- 
scope, surveying instruments, an electromagnetic 
chemical balance, a condenser transmitter, Akahira’s 
electromagnetic ‘‘oscillo-cyclograph,” a lathe tool 
dynamometer, ‘Tsuji’s photo-elasticity apparatus, 
piston rings, a piston ring tester, ultrazin eye glasses 
and light-filters, ete. 


Japanese Stress Research 


Plant and equipment are a definite indication of the 
high esteem in which the Japanese government holds 
scientific research. Visitors cannot fail to be im- 
pressed with the amount and variety of research in 
The arrangements for the utilization of the 
results of this research, through the small or semi- 
commercial plant, into actual factory production, if 
necessary in any by the Institute itself, should insure 
prompt and the best possible commercial applications, 
and the whole arrangement appears to be ideal, from 
the standpoint of the individual researcher, who 
receives a part of the profits from his discoveries. 

Both chemical and physical research is also con- 
ducted in the Japanese universities and colleges, and 
particularly in the Imperial Universities. The author 
had the pleasure of visiting a number of these and 
was particularly impressed with the research at the 
Imperial Universities located in Sendai, Tokyo, and 
Kyoto. In some cases equally important work was in 
progress in certain of the Technical Colleges, as in 
Kiriu, Tokyo, and Kyoto. In fact all of the univer- 
sities, colleges, and technical schools were engaged in 
chemical and other research of one kind or another, 
in many cases upon specific industrial problems. 

In addition to this the government maintains 
several large special industrial laboratories for specific 
industries in many parts of the country. In Yoko- 
hama there is a very complete government laboratory 
for the chemical, textile, ceramic, and certain other 
industries. The textile division of this Yokohama 
laboratory is fully equipped with various types of 
spinning, weaving, knitting, dyeing, printing, and 
finishing machinery, as well as a staff of artists, with 
the very latest equipment and all the important 
style journals, ete., to assist the manufacturer in the 
development and design of both new patterns, styles, 
and types of fabrics and even ready-made garments 
for export. This laboratory is entirely separate and 
apart from any school or educational institution and 
its sole purpose is to aid certain native industries by 
expert advice and by supplying the plant, equipment, 
and personnel for the experimental and other develop- 
ment work necessary in the evolution of new or im- 
proved products, in effecting reductions in the cost of 


progress. 
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production, ete. It is quite possible that the Japanese 
industries are receiving more government assistance 
in this way than those of any other nation at present. 

It is difficult for those who have not visited the East 
to visualize the low standards of living in many parts 
of the Orient. Present standards of living and labor 
conditions in Japan are very slightly above those of 
the other eastern countries, but even so, they are still 
so far below average American conditions that it is 
difficult to compare them. This applies to the chem- 
ical industries just as much as to the others. The 
average wage of a Japanese day laborer is less than 
one yen a day and the yen is worth about thirty cents 
in United States currency. In Formosa and Korea 
the average daily wage paid to the natives of these 
possessions is about half a yen per day. In Japan, 
when they wish to reduce certain labor costs, Korean 
labor is employed instead of the more expensive 
Japanese labor. 


Apprenticeship Holds Sway 


In many industries, especially those of the home or 
domestic type, the apprenticeship system still sur- 
vives. In some cases the boy or girl is employed by 
the year at the rate of from thirty or fifty to as much 
as a hundred yen a year and “found.”’ These yearly 
employees are usually from the country districts and 
live entirely upon very cheap vegetables, a little sea- 
weed, and an occasional piece of fish. They sleep 
many in a room, on mats on the floor. It is stated 
that in many cases the poorer people in Japan exist 
on less than five sen ($0.015 U.S. currency at present) 
per day. The hours of labor are long but vary with 
the industry, locality, and type of plant. In the 
smaller or domestic plants, the hours are often from 
daylight until dark, or even beyond in the winter. 
Plant conditions, as a whole, are far below those in 
American or even European plants. 

Obviously, with these low wages, the standards of 
living cannot be high. The diet consists of vegetables 
and, where it can be afforded, rice, soya beans and 
fish. Sea-weed, eels, and many things practically 
unknown in Occidental dietetics are widely relished 
and eaten by those who can afford them. Meat is 
seldom used in the laboring classes and soya beans, in 
many different forms, supply the needed protein for 
the diet. Many special sauces are used and these 
form a special branch of the chemical and food 
industries. 

Occidental houses are practically unknown among 
the laboring classes and, indeed, are not common 
among the well-to-do. The average workman’s home 
has only two or three rooms, about ten by twelve feet 
in size, and is built entirely of the lightest woodwork, 
with paper-covered windows and doors, instead of 
glass. The heating system consists of several large 
porcelain or metal jars in which charcoal is burned. 
There are neither stoves, furnaces, nor chimneys. On: 
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One of the main streets in the plant of the Imperial 
Institute of Physical and Chemical Research at Tokyo 


account of the extremely flimsy construction, fires 
are very common and the authorities insist upon the 
use of electric lighting wherever the current is avail- 
able. This is the one modern feature in most Japanese 
homes. There are no beds, chairs, or other furniture, 
as we of the West know them. The bedding is spread 
on the floor and the tables, dressers, stands, ete., are 
less than a foot above the floor, so that those who use 
them may do so while sitting on the floor. In all but 
the poorest homes, the floor is raised considerably 
above the ground and is eovered with straw mats. 
Wooden sandals are the rule 
removed when entering the home. 
also be removed on entering a home or most offices 
and for this reason the native leather shoes are made 
with rubber “elastic”? in the sides so that they may 
be easily slipped off. 


and these must be 


Leather shoes must 


Japan offers a most interesting contrast of very 
modern and very old. The wages are so low that it is 
not economical to install labor saving machinery, yet 
in many plants the chemical processes used are the 
most modern. Yet this same plant may be prac- 
tically without any of the machinery considered 
essential for economy of labor costs in America. Even 
in Toyko, with its very modern streets, theaters 
schools, ete., most of the sewage is still conveyed 
through the streets in buckets on shoulder yolks or 
push-earts. 

It is not necessary to point out the difficulty of 
American manufacturers meeting the severe competi- 
tion offered by the Japanese manufacturers. It is 
true that with our machinery and more intelligent 
labor, the American workman is able to turn out far 
more and better work than the average Japanese but 
he is not always able to turn out the twenty or more 
times as much work necessary to offset the lower plant 
investment, raw materials, labor, transportation, and 
other costs of the Japanese plants. 

In spite of the low costs in Japan, the government 
and other technical assistance to the industries, ete., 








the Japanese industries are for several reasons in a 
bad position at the present time. The present world 
conditions have greatly decreased the demand for 
and prices of the Japanese raw materials so widely 
exported. For example, Japanese silk sold as high 
as about $28 per pound at one time during the war. 
The same silk was recently sold by the government 
at about $1.10 per pound. Of course this has greatly 
decreased the purchasing power of the native popula- 
tion. In the same way the lower prices of all Asiatic 
raw materials has greatly decreased the purchasing 
power of their export customers. 

The depression has also increased the competition 
in the Japanese export markets and in the same way 
decreased the prices obtainable for export goods. The 
British and Continental manufacturers have studied 
the Asiatic export markets as never before and are in 
a better position to compete with Japan in the mar- 
kets she largely gained during the war. This applies 
to all other products as well as to those of the chemical 
industries. 

The Chinese boyeott has had a very, very serious 
effect upon the Japanese business. China and the 
Chinese in other parts of the world were Japan’s big- 
gest customers. Practically all of this trade has been 
lost, perhaps only temporarily, but for the present 
many of the plants catering to this particular export 
trade are entirely closed down. In a few cases some 
of these plants have “‘adapted’’ certain well-known 
foreign brands, chops, and trade-marks, and are able 
to sell their goods to the Chinese as the products of 
European or American plants. Such practices are 
more or less common in several Eastern countries but 
are probably more prevalent in Japan than anywhere 
else in the world. 


Period of Unrest 


Quite aside from all of these depressing factors in 
the industrial situation, Japan is not only very heavily 
in debt but is supporting one of the largest armies and 
navies in the world, entirely due to the control of the 
government by the very arrogant and domineering 
military group. For this reason all business is sub- 
ject to one of the world’s heaviest tax burdens. The 
military party is in full control at present and there 
are those who say they have usurped or seized the 
power of the Mikado himself. The majority of the 
level-headed business men are not back of all of the 
acts of this governmental group, but many fear to 
express their actual sentiments. The press is under 
rigid censorship and many important events are not 
published. This was especially true in connection 
with the Manchurian and Shanghai episodes. 

Obviously, this condition is not healthy and Japan 
is seething with fascism, communism, socialism, and 
a lot of other ism troubles. More than one plant is 
surrounded by barbed wire entanglements and armed 
guards, and strikes, labor troubles, ete., have been 


and are quite common. All kinds of rumors are 
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abroad regarding revolution, seizure of the govern- 
ment by certain groups, etc. Communism has been 
made a crime against the crown and, I understand is 
punishable as treason. It has gained quite a foothold 
among the students, among whom the agitators have 
been particularly active and quite a few of the sons of 
nobility have been caught by the law. The whole 
political situation is unpleasant, as recent events have 
shown, and has a serious effect upon the industries. 
Many foreigners in Japan predict an ‘“‘explosion’”’ 
within the next two or three years. It has been stated 
that a foreign war is the one thing that will cement 
the nation, and that Japan’s activities in Manchuria 
and Shanghai are the first step in this direction. It is 
quite certain that every effort is being made to 
popularize this military aggression with the masses 
and the business interests, both of which are not yet 
even lukewarm on the subject, for many very good 
reasons. 


American Opportunities 


The whole Japanese political situation is bad. The 
former Chinese market for Japanese goods is open to 
any who are ready to take it. Just at present the 
Chinese are exceptionally friendly, both to Americans 
and American products. They feel that they have 
had the sympathy of both the American government 
and public in their recent troubles, more so than from 
any other nation. They believe that American prod- 
ucts, chemical and otherwise, are good but expensive, 
and they are ready to buy American goods if the price 
is right under the present very adverse exchange 
levels. Never before have American products had as 
good an opportunity nor as friendly a reception in the 
Chinese markets as today. One of the most frequent 
questions I have been asked in China has been, ‘“‘Why 
are we not offered more American goods suited to our 
needs and pocketbooks?” The market is certainly 
large enough to warrant detailed study and the 
development of a special grade of products to meet 
the particular demands of the more than four hundred 
million possible customers in China. 





Equipment Bulletins 


Port Huron, Mich. A_ 25-page booklet 
describing colloidal graphite—its properties, uses and advantages 
as a lubricant 

American Instrument Co., 774 Girard St., N. W. Washington. 
Two leaflets announcing an improved Saybolt Type Viscosi- 
meter, and the Vogel-Ossag Viscometer for the direct measure- 
ment of kinematic and absolute viscosities. 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber, Akron, O. New information on hard 
rubber in sheet, rod and tubing form is contained in a new 
booklet issued by the Chemical Division of the company. 

Among subjects in the booklet are: ‘‘Properties of Goodrich 
and Defiance Hard Rubber Goods,” Resistance to Chemicals,” 
“Machining Qualities,’ ‘Finish and Tolerances,’ ‘‘Possible 
Variations,” ‘Suggestions for Machining,” and ‘“‘Weights.”’ 

Industrial Pyrometer Co., 343 Mentor Ave., Painesville, O. A 
four page leaflet introducing the K. & S. pocket radiation 
pyrometer. 


Acheson Oildag, 
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Thru the Alphabet recsics coca 


—from Acetic Acid to Zinc Chloride —are shipped promptly by Merrimac to 


consuming industries via rail or water. A background of eighty years of chemi- 


cal manufacturing experience is your assurance of quality and satisfaction. 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 
A Division of 


Monsanto Chemical Works 
St. Louis, USA. 











Standard Oil interests 
are row ready to em- 
ploy hydrogenation 
commercially. 
“Bssolube une a new 
hydrogenated lubricat- 
ing oil, solvents for 
the lacquer, paint and 
plastics fields, kero- 
stne : be nzol, and a 
new apration gasoline F 
are the p roducts 
scheduled for large 


scale operation 
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The Photographic Record 








Below, an aerial photograph of the Bayway plant. Roughly the 
plant may be divided into three divisions: to the extreme left, Uh 
section devoted to the production of hydrogen; center, the section 
housing the large compressors; right, the reaction chambers quarded 
by stout concrete walls. At the left a view of the compressors, and 
above, the scrubbing tower cleansing hydrogen free from carbon 


dioxide 
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Right, innoce nt-look ing as pills 
and lumps of sugar, but they 
boss a 3600-pound per sq. Un. 


process. Flere is the catalyst 
used in the reaction towers. 

. ©. e. The first supply worked con- 
rd of Our Chemical Activities siishconidis Sceaie de tee 
more than a year before re- 
quiring treatment to restore 
its activity 


The Hydro plant's ** police 
department.” Hydrogen and 
oxygen are the characters to 
be watched. Individually they 


are useful citizens, but to- 


« 


gether in the right proportions 
they can wreak havoc. Hydro- 
gen coming from the com- 
pressors is lested continuously . 


in this special device 
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After an investment of 825,000,000 


and five years of intensive research 


+ the Standard interests have answered the 

the pertinent question, “Of what  prac- 

iyi tical commercial use is the hydrogen- 

ee ation process.” Operating officials 

at Bayway are confident that it ts 

possible to produce hydrogenated 
roon 


products on a price basis at least 
equal to that of products made by the 
older refining methods. They do not 
claim, however, that they can be made 
radically cheaper. The hydrogenation 
process at the moment does not offer 
any serious challenge to extsting 
cracking processes, at least for the 
life of such plants, unless still 
further economies are effected in the 
hydroge nation field. The Process, 
because of its extreme degree of 
manufacturing flexibility, will serve 
lo supplant existing refining equip 
ment. Unusual demand for a par- 
ticular product can easily be met 
by the Standard Companies with the 
two hydrogenation plants now in 
operation. The recent five months 
run on kerosine at the Bayway plant 
served to demonstrate the value of this 
feature of the process. The marketing 
organization ef the Standard Oil is 
capitalizing on the public’s interest 
in hydrogenation, featuring “Esso- 
lube’ as a “hydrofined” product, 
Right the “heart” of the hydro- 
genation plant an interior view of 
the reaction chambers. Here the 








crude oil-hydroge n morelures react 
under terrifically high temperatures 


and Pressures 




























Now Is the Time to Consider Ethyl Ether 


Great reductions in the cost of manufac- 
ture of Ether (Ethyl Ether) have made it 
possible to supply this solvent at low prices. 
It is now available for extractions and for 
many uses which were heretofore prohibitive 
on account of cost. 

This clear, colorless, mobile liquid may 
be used as a solvent for fats, gums, waxes, 
oils, perfumes, pyroxylin, alkaloids and many 
other organic compounds. It is excellent as 


a grease remover for fabrics, leather and 
other materials. 

Ether U.S.P. is a good grade of Ethyl 
Ether suitable for high grade solvent work. 
Concentrated Ether Merck is designed for the 
more technical uses. We also manufacture 
Ether C.P., Ether C.P. Anhydrous (distilled 
over sodium), Ether for Anesthesia, and Ether 
for other special purposes. Write for samples 
and prices. 


MERCK & CO. Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Industrial Division 
916 Parrish St. 


Philadelphia 


New York 


ETHER 


SHIPPED IN SMALL DRUMS, LARGE DRUMS AND 


Rahway, N. J. 


In Canada 
MERCK & CO. LTD. 


St. Louis Montreal 


MERCK 








A 
Valuable 


Solvent 


OTHER MERCK PRODUCTS 


Solvents: Chloroform, Carbon Te- 
trachloride, Benzin. . . Salts of: 
Silver, Gold, Mercury, Bismuth, 
Cadmium. . Organic Acids: Citric, 
Lactic, Tannic, Tartaric, Acetic, 
Benzoic, Butyric, Salicylic. . Other 
fine Chemicals: lodides, Bromides, 
Citrates, Salicylates, Benzoates, 
Tartrates. 


CARLOADS 














Values 


in the Balance Sheet 


By Charles B. Couchman 


President, American Institute of Accountants 


ANY business men seem uncertain as to the 
basis of evaluation of financial 
statements. Some appear to have the erro- 

neous idea that balance sheets are intended to display 

values on the realizable basis; in other words, the 
amount the assets would bring if sold. Others have 
other equally incorrect ideas as to how balance sheet 
values are determined. Because of such misunder- 
standings, it seems desirable to recapitulate the meth- 
ods of valuation sanctioned by present day account- 
ancy. 


assets on 


It should be understood clearly that balance sheets 
are displayed on the basis of “going concern’”’ value. 
They do not purport to present amounts which could 
be obtained by forced realization, nor do they pretend 
to represent value which might be realized under any 
other unusual conditions. The simplicity that orig- 
inally characterized such statements has become com- 
plicated by the introduction of new elements less easily 
determined, and by arbitrary rules and conventions. 
For simplicity’s sake, the bases of valuation may be 
classified roughly into three groups: 

1. Historical Records. 

2. Conventional Modifications. 

3. Official Authorizations. 
Historical Records—The fundamental method of 
determining the value of accounting elements is 
through the accumulation of historical data. Every 
item entering into the calculation must be supported 
by documents or records acceptable as prima facie 
evidence in law. Each element is the result of a 
transaction to which the organization is a party—a 
purchase, a sale, a payment or the like. The amounts 
paid or to be paid, or received or to be received, in full 
satisfaction of each transaction, if expressed in terms 
of the national currency, constitute definite bases for 
valuation in the records. 
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Since the war, we have seen two 
radical changes in the method of 
determining valuations in the 
balance sheet, and this simple 
statement of ways and means, 
written by an accountant in the 
layman’s language, is quite as 


useful as it is interesting. 


A corporation purchases a machine for $1,000. That 
becomes the proper valuation of that machine upon 
the corporation’s records as at the date of purchase, 
and would be included at that amount in the machin- 
ery item upon a balance sheet. The corporation sells 
an item of merchandise for $100 on credit terms. This 
results in a legal claim for that amount upon a debtor, 
and at that date would be ineluded in this amount 
among the accounts receivable on a balance sheet. In 
cases of this character, the monetary measurement for 
each item is set in a contract to which one of the 
parties concerned is the corporation. The majority 
of balance sheet items come under this classification. 

An apparent exception to the three classes of values 
here noted is the inventory. In many eases, this is 
not accumulated through complete historical records, 
but, instead, is determined at stated intervals by the 
method of physical count or measurement. In 
organizations where complete inventory records are 
kept, the count or quantity is determinable historic- 
ally. Unfortunately, there are many organizations 
which do not maintain such records. In these cases, 
the verification of quantities cannot well be confirmed 
at a later date. 

Conventional Modifications—If the historical basis 
of valuation were the only one used in financial state- 
ments there would be little cause for confusion or 
uncertainty. It is equally clear, however, that such 
results would be far from satisfactory and would fall 
short of displaying the information which business 
requires. 

It is evident that the values pertaining to many 
commercial assets are affected by causes other than 
transactions or contracts. 
of time and use. 


Among these are elements 
The machine referred to in a fore- 
going illustration may have been valued properly at 
$1,000 at the time of its acquirement, but there will 
come a time when it will have to be discarded or 
replaced and will have no worth greater than its re- 
coverable value. If engineers estimate that ten years 
will end its usefulness to the corporation and that it 
will then have a recoverable value of $100, it is evident 
that the net cost to the corporation for the ten years’ 
use of the machine is $900. Since one of the functions 
of financial records is to allocate costs as well as income 
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to the pertinent years, it is considered desirable to 
apportion the cost of this machine to the expense 
accounts of the years during which it is useful. If this 
be done by what is called the “‘straight line’ method, 
$90 will be transferred each year (usually through an 
account known as Reserves for Depreciation) from 
the book value of this machine to the proper expense 
accounts. 


This marks a modification of the method first 
described above. This $90 entry is not supported by 
contract or other legal document. It is an estimate 
only, and does not classify under provable facts. 
Similarly, at any date, reserves may be entered on the 
financial records, measuring estimated loss on the col- 
lection of various classes of receivables. Again, these 
do not result usually from financial contracts. Seldom 
are such entries supported by legal documents. The 
amount of the reserve ordinarily is an estimate, the 
accuracy of which is not determinable from proved 
facts. 


A convention attaching to such adjustments of 
asset value which come under this general heading, is 
that known or reasonably expected losses in the assets 
should be recognized by proper adjustment of the 
values for balance sheet purposes; whereas known or 
expected gains should not be recorded until they 
become actual through realization in cash or legally 
enforceable choses-in-action. The wisdom of this con- 
servatism in practice has been demonstrated almost 
beyond ecavil. 

Among the types of accounting adjustment coming 
under this heading, there is one that deserves some 
special consideration. This is the commonly accepted 
practice of using ‘“‘market price’? as measurement of 
values for securities and “the lower of cost or market” 
as the measure for inventories. In this type it will be 
noted that the determining value may not be the 
result of a contract or transaction in which the 
corporation whose accounts are displayed has been 
a party, but, instead, may be a transaction between 
other parties wholly unrelated to this corporation. 
This type of valuation marks a wide divergence from 
the basic rules governing the class of records discussed 
under the first heading. 

Official Authorizations—The general purpose of the 
adjustments discussed under the previous heading is 
to reflect at the end of any accounting period the 
estimated losses in asset values that have occurred 
during that period. 

Frequently, adjustments of asset values are made 
as the result of specific authorizations. Usually, in 
corporations, these authorizations are made by action 
of the Board of Directors. One type of entry under 
this heading is the recording for plant and equipment 
of a value resulting from appraisement in lieu of the 
historical record, which is on a cost basis. Where such 
an appraised value is used, published statements 
should make clear the basis of valuation. This type 
of entry was made very frequently in those years of 
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inflation when an appraised value, usually upon a 
reproductive basis, resulted in a much higher figure 
than was shown by the cost basis. At the end of 1931, 
there seems to have been a marked reversal of view- 
point by many managements, resulting in a tendency 
to authorize the writing-down instead of the writing- 
up of valuations for such fixed assets. 


Valuations displayed as a result of specific authori- 
zations differ greatly from those resulting from his- 
torical records or from the conventional adjustments 
due to time and use, as discussed under the second of 
the foregoing headings. 

Another valuation fixed by authorization is found in 
the case of assets acquired by the issue of stock with 
no par value. In such cases the Board of Directors 
frequently specifies the amount at which the assets on 
the one hand, and the capital stock on the other 
hand, shall be recorded in the financial books. Corpo- 
rations organized under the laws of States which 
allow such procedure, frequently apportion the pro- 
ceeds from the issue of no par stock into two classi- 
fications, one to be recorded as the amount of stated 
value for capital stock; the other to be recorded as 
paid-in surplus or capital surplus. 

In the two illustrations just given, the records are 
the result of actual financial transactions, but the 
amounts to be displayed under specific headings in the 
records and financial reports may be determined by 
specific authorization rather than by the documents 
evidencing the transaction itself. This third basis for 
valuation, namely, the basis of Official Authorization, 
covers the amounts appearing as the valuation set for 
numerous items appearing in financial statements. 
Among these may be mentioned the amounts of 
expenses definitely deferred from one period to later 
periods, such as pre-operating expense, development 
expense and the like. 

There has been no attempt in this brief article to go 
deeply into the subject of valuation as used in finan- 
cial statements, nor to give the arguments for or 
against the various methods mentioned. Neverthe- 
less, the various bases of valuation commonly appear- 
ing have been summarized. The inspection of a 
balance sheet of any large corporation will disclose 
illustrations of each group named. The majority of 
the items will be based upon historical records wherein 
sach is supported by valid records or documentary 
evidence. The various reserves appearing usually will 
be the result of applying standard rules of modifica- 
tions, such as reserve for depreciation, reserve for 
bad debts and the like. In nearly all such balance 
sheets there will appear some item the amount 
of which has been fixed by official authorization. 
Usually in connection with these, there should be some 
disclosure with regard to the authorization. As an 
illustration, if some fixed asset is displayed at an 
appraised value, instead of at cost, that fact should be 
indicated. 
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The Non-flammable Chlorine Solvents 


from Ethane and Ethylene 








Vapor | pressure at 20 deg. C.. 205 mm. He. 








561 mm. He: 


DICHLOR- TRICHLOR- | PERCHLOR- | TETRACHLOR- | PENTACHLOR- 
NAME | ETHYLENE | ETHYLENE | ETHYLENE | ETHANE =| _ ETHANE 
MN si oo ecco ocean vee | CHC | GHC, | a CoHCly | CHCl; 
Molecular weight. 96. 9 | 1 31. 4 | 165.8 | 167.8 | 202.3 
_ Boiling point, 760 2) abel 2 deg. C. iz 87 7 deg. Cc. | L 21. 1 deg. C. | 146.2 2 deg. ( Cc | 162 deg. ( 
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| 17 mm. Hg. 1 mm. Hg. 7 mm. Hg. 








tives of ethane and ethylene from chlorine and 

acetylene, has been carried out on a large scale. 
These chlorine derivatives form a valuable series of 
non-inflammable solvents whose boiling points range 
from about 52 to 159 deg. C. The physical constants 
of the series are shown in the accompanying table 
which is taken with the following description from a 
recent bulletin prepared by the Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Ltd. 

Other anhydrous solvents commonly used for dis- 
solving or extracting oils, fats, waxes, resins, ete., and 
for dry cleaning, are'inflammable and liable to cause 
fire and explosion. Elaborate precautions are neces- 
sary to minimize these risks, but they can never be 
eliminated. Vexatious restrictions are imposed upon 
the storage and transport of inflammable materials, 
and the premium for fire insurance of works using 
them is very high. 


y tive 1903 the manufacture of chlorine deriva- 


The Ideal Solvent 


These disadvantages are avoided by the use of the 
chlorine derivatives of ethane and ethylene, which 
moreover, possess in a marked degree the essential 
qualities of the ideal solvent. 

Commercial dichlorethylene is a mixture of two 
dichlorethylenes which are stereo-isomers. Trichlor- 
ethylene and perchlorethylene are pure substances. 
They do not leave a residue, neither do they leave an 
“after smell.” Pentachlorethane usually contains 
a trace of hexachlorethane, but is otherwise pure. 
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"Specific heat at 20 deg. C.. 0.270 | 0. 223 0. 216 0. 268 | 0. 266 
Latent heat (calc.) - 71 cal. é | 56. 59 val. ‘ | 51.59 cal. i | 54. 43 cs cal. : 43.64 eal, 
- Coefficient of aia. - about 0. 001 3 | 0 001 193. . | = | 0.000998 0.000909 
| Freezing point arabe fase i Nine rer | | 73 deg. C. 19 re g. , - | 36 deg. ¢ 22 deg. C. 
Specific gravity, 15 deg. C... | _ 1.278 | 1.476 Y 624 | 1.6011 . 1.685 
Dichlorethylene, trichlorethylene and _ perchlor- 


ethylene are stable except when exposed to sunlight, 
and may be used in contact with all common metals, 
even in the presence of moisture, although it is 
advisable to galvanize iron or steel vessels to avoid 
difficulties due to rusting. Tetrachlorethane and 
pentachlorethane are stable in the absence of moisture 
under ordinary conditions. In the presence of mois- 
ture they are stable in contact with lead and tin, but 
other common metals reduce them to dichlorethylene 
and trichlorethylene respectively. 


Efficient Extraction 


The boiling points of the members of this series 
range from about 52 to 159 deg. C., a range the 
amplitude of which is not approached by any other 
group of solvents. Their rapidity of penetration is 
most marked, and the rate of solution of substances is 
very high, thus permitting very efficient extraction. 
Reference to the table of physical constants will reveal 
their low specific and latent heats. These qualities 
make them readily volatile. They are very easily 
condensed, but dichlorethylene requires a very well- 
cooled condenser on account of its low boiling point. 

They are non-inflammable (with the exception of 
dichlorethylene), non-combustible and non-explosive. 
The liquids may in fact be used to extinguish fires. 
The hot vapors of dichlorethylene can be ignited 
and will burn with a cold flame; 
tinguish itself and there is consequently no risk of fire. 


but this will ex- 
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There are no restrictions upon the storage or trans- 
port of these solvents, and fire insurance premiums 
are not increased by their use. 

The hygiene of works using solvents is very im- 
portant, as it has been shown that coal tar solvents, 
petroleum solvents, carbon bisulfide, acetone and 
chlorine solvents are all dangerous to health unless 
proper precautions are taken. The most important of 
these is to prevent as far as possible the escape of 
vapor into the air; the next is to provide efficient 
ventilation. 


Removal of Risks 


The of chlorinated solvents are heavier 
than air, and should be removed whenever possible at 
the point at which they are produced. Where this 
cannot be done, removal should be effected by down- 
ward displacement, using suction fans situated either 
in the wall at floor level or in ducts under gratings in 
the floor. At the same time care should be taken to 
provide air inlets of sufficient area in the opposite 
side wall. 


vapors 


Chlorinated solvents when used in properly ven- 
tilated buildings, are perfectly safe. If, however, 
their vapors are breathed continually men may be 
affected, and there is a danger that constant inhalation 
of tetrachlorethane may cause toxic jaundice, but it is 
found that men vary greatly in their susceptibility to 
solvent vapors. 

The chlorinated derivatives of ethane and ethylene 
are similar to chloroform in their tendency to induce 
intoxication and sleep when inhaled, although a large 
quantity is generally necessary to produce these effects. 


Dichlorethylene 


Commercial dichlorethylene does not possess a 
constant boiling point, since it is a mixture of two 
dichlorethylenes which are stereo-isomers. One of 
these boils at 48 deg. C. and the other at 60 deg. C. 
The specifie gravity of the mixture is about 1.278 at 
15 deg. C. 

The hot vapors of dichlorethylene can be ignited, 
but they burn with a cold flame which will extinguish 
itself. In practice it is found that there is no danger 
from fire in its use. Like its most important relative, 
trichlorethylene, it is very stable and may be used in 
contact with all the common industrial metals and 
even with dilute alkalies. 

Dichlorethylene is an excellent solvent and is now 
used with marked success in place of low-boiling, 
highly inflammable solvents. 

In the perfume industry, it is used for the extraction 
of delicate perfumes, whose odors would be com- 
pletely changed by too high a temperature. 
rubber, it is the best solvent known. 

In the laboratory it is rapidly replacing ether for 
organic preparations because it is much less dangerous 
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to use; it is much more easily dried, since water is 
only very slightly soluble in it; the yields obtained 
are as good as with other solvents, and in some cases 
better. 


Trichlorethylene 


Trichlorethylene is a pleasant-smelling liquid of sp. 
gr. 1.47 and boiling point 87 deg. C. It is the most 
important member of this group of non-inflammable 
solvents, and most nearly complies with all the de- 
mands made on the ideal solvent. 

The commercial product is a pure substance, whose 
boiling point range lies with 1 deg. C. There is no 
high-boiling residue left behind in the material 
extracted, so that the last trace of solvent may easily 
be removed. 

Trichlorethylene does not attack the common 
metals even in the presence of moisture, and there is 
no difficulty in constructing plant for its use at a 
reasonable cost. Because of its powerful solvent 
action it quickly removes protective grease films from 
metal surfaces. Iron and steel surfaces are cleaned so 
thoroughly in this way that, on exposure to air, they 
are liable to rusting. To avoid this it is better to 
galvanize the surfaces of iron or steel containers. It 
is a very rapid worker, and may be used for the 
extraction of either moist or dry materials. In com- 
parison with benzene, in the same apparatus, it yields 
a larger output in a given time. 

It is non-inflammable and has a low latent heat of 
evaporation. It is heavier than water, and therefore 
may be kept under water to prevent evaporation. It 
should not be unduly exposed to light, nor should it be 
allowed to stand in open vessels. 

Trichlorethylene is used today in large quantities in 
the extraction industry. Its purity makes possible 
the extraction of delicate fats without damage. It is 
also largely used for degreasing. 

It is used for the solution of many resins, tarry and 
bituminous products, india-rubber and many organic 
substances, sulfur and phosphorus. 

Its valuable cleansing properties have led to its 
extensive use for dry cleaning, where its non-inflam- 
mability is greatly appreciated; also to its incorpora- 
tion with soap in laundry and scouring preparations. 

Trichlorethylene is used in the preparation of 
Toilet Westropol, a solvent soap which is very useful 
to engineers, motorists and the housewife. Westropol 
is an ideal dirt and grease remover, and is at the same 
time a powerful disinfectant. It does not contain any 
injurious chemicals. 


Perchlorethylene 


Perchlorethylene is a liquid of sp. gr. 1.624 and 
boiling point of 119 deg. C. Like trichlorethylene it 
does not attack metals even in the presence of mois- 
ture, but iron or steel containers should be galvanized, 
and as a solvent it possesses similar properties. 
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The pure substance is more expensive than tri- 
chlorethylene, but where a solvent is required which 
is less volatile than trichlorethylene but has the same 
properties, a mixture of trichlorethylene with 50 per 
cent or more perchlorethylene is suitable. Such a 
mixture does not possess a constant boiling point as is 
the case with the individual solvents and its composi- 
tion may change on evaporation, due to the 
removal of the more volatile trichlorethylene. 

Perchlorethylene is useful for dry cleaning 
the manufacture of solvent soaps. 


quicker 


and for 


Tetrachlorethane 


Tetrachlorethane, like its derivatives, is non-inflam- 
mable: It is the parent substance of the chlorinated 
derivatives of ethane and ethylene, and is the most 
powerful solvent of the whole series. It dissolves oils, 
fats, waxes, resins and tarry substances; also sulfur, 
phosphorus and chlorine. 


Solvent for Cellulose Acetate 


It dissolves one 
temperatures. 


per cent of sulfur at ordinary 
The solubility increases as the tem- 
perature rises, until above the melting point of sulfur 
the two substances are miscible in all proportions. 

It is used as a solvent for varnishes, especially 
and in the preparation of paints; as 
a paint remover, and to a large extent as a solvent 
for all kinds of organic products. Tetrachlorethane 
is a toxic substance and should only be used for these 
purposes in specially designed plant. If this is not 
possible then either trichlorethylene or perchlor- 
ethylene should be used instead. 

It distills without decomposition, and may be steam 
distilled quantitatively from all its mixtures. It 
should be noted that, though dry tetrachlorethane 
does not attack the common metals, only lead and tin 
are free from attack in the presence of moisture. 

As stated above,‘ tetrachlorethane is toxic, and 
special hygienic precautions should be observed in its 
use. 


cellulose acetate, 


Pentachlorethane, CHC1,:CCl, 


Pentachlorethane is similar in its chemical and 
physiological properties to tetrachlorethane, and is 
sometimes used to replace it where a higher boiling 
point and lower volatility are desired. It has a 
specific gravity of 1.685 and a boiling point of 159 
deg. C. Pentachlorethane is toxic and due precautions 
should be observed. 

The isolation of animal and vegetable oils and fats 
is effected in the following ways:— 

1. By melting either by direct heat or by boiling 
with water or steam. 

2. By expression. 

3. By extraction. 

In all three processes it is necessary to rupture the 
walls of the oil-bearing cells. This is done in situ by 
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heating in the first process, while for the second and 
third processes, especially when treating seeds and 
fruit, a preliminary crushing of the material is cus- 
tomary, and is very important if the maximum yield 


of oil is to be obtained. 


Extraction of Oils 


The process of expression is carried out by means 
of hydraulic presses. The expressed oil flows away, 
and the residue—press cake—will contain from 4 to 12 
per cent of oil, which means in many cases, a loss of 
10 to 25 per cent of the original oil content. 

The process of extraction was devised in order to 
reduce the loss of oil in the press cake by the older 
process. The repeated extraction of the material by 
a volatile solvent, which is continually recovered by 
distillation and used again, is simply the laboratory 
method, and is the most rational where a maximum 
yield of oil is the primary object. Many forms of 
extraction plant have been devised, all of which are 
founded onthe Soxhlet apparatus used in thelaboratory. 

The history of extraction by means of volatile sol- 
vents dates back to 1856, when Deiss first used carbon 
bisulfide for oil extraction in a special plant. A 
simplified plant was introduced by Deiss in 1861. In 
1864 benzene was first used commercially as a volatile 
solvent for oils, fats and waxes by Irwine, Richardson 
and Lundi, and after that the use of volatile hydro- 
sarbons for oil extraction became general, since, in 
comparison with carbon bisulfide, they are much less 
inflammable and less explosive, and there is less con- 
tamination of the fat. 

In 1903, when trichlorethylene was first placed on 
the market, its superiority as a solvent was at once 
recognized on account of its non-explosive and non- 
inflammable properties. Since then it has been suc- 
cessfully used for oil extraction, and it is now of great 
importance in the industry. During this period 
improvements in its manufacture have been made, 
and trichlorethylene, as now supplied, is a pure sub- 
stance which boils over a range of 1 deg. C. 

In order to obtain maximum efficiency in the ex- 
traction of solids by trichlorethylene, the material to 
be extracted should be in the form of thin plates, flakes, 
shavings or threads, in order that the maximum sur- 
face may be presented to the solvent together with 
a minimum thickness of the material. Powdery, 
sandy, sticky, glue-like or plastic materials are un- 
suitable for extraction, and should be mixed with an 
inert substance in order to make the more 
penetrable. Removal of the air from the mass and 
from the pores of the material is also necessary for 
rapid extraction, and in some cases it has been found 
advisable to evacuate the extraction vessel before 
admission of the solvent. 


mass 


Plant Design 


The design of the plant is also important, as it has 
been found that where means are provided for rever- 
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sible circulation of the solvent better extraction takes 
place, and channelling is avoided. 

The rate of solution in trichlorethylene increases 
with the temperature, so that most extractions are 
carried out with the aid of heat. The most suitable 
temperature for the extraction of an oil-bearing 
material can only be found by trial, and by comparing 
the qualities of the oils produced at the respective 
temperatures. 

It should be noted that in the press process extrac- 
tion also takes place, the oil itself acting as a solvent. 
The oil dissolves non-fat impurities, e.g., mucilage 
and albumen; especially at high pressure and under 
the influence of heat. 

In the extraction process where two solvents are 
dealt with, namely, the trichlorethylene and the oil, 
the trichlorethylene prevents the extraction by the 
oil of these non-fat impurities. 


Diffusion of Oil and Solvent 


Extraction consists of diffusion of solvent on the 
one hand and oil on the other, and as diffusion pro- 
ceeds more quickly if the solvent is constantly 
removed, it is better to use small quantities of tri- 
chlorethylene often, rather than large quantities less 
frequently. 

Generally speaking, it is not economical to remove 
the last 14 to 2 per cent of oil from the residue. 

Extracted oils are refined in the same way as oils 
obtained by expression, either by charcoal or silicates. 

As extracted oils can now be obtained free from the 
last traces of trichlorethylene without undue heating 
and consequent damage, they may be safely used in 
the manufacture of foodstuffs. The meal residue is 
also easily freed from the last traces of solvent, and is 
used in the preparation of compound meals and 
cattle cakes. 

Oils and fats are obtained from a wide range of 
materials. Oils may be obtained from castor oil cake, 
and from fish meal; fats from bones, from the residues 
obtained in slaughter-houses, and from condemned 
animal carcasses. In these cases extraction gives 
valuable by-products, and is therefore rapidly super- 
seding the older methods. 

For oil and fat extraction, trichlorethylene is an 
ideal solvent. 

“Dry cleaning” involves the immersion of the goods 
to be cleaned in a liquid which dissolves fat without 
saponification or emulsification. 

A healthy skin exudes fat, so that clothing may 
become soiled simply by rubbing with the hand. Fat 
so brought into contact with clothing acts as a binding 
agent for dust, soot, fibres, and the like, which serve 
as a breeding ground for bacteria. In dry cleaning 
these bound impurities are removed with the fat 
just as they are when the goods are washed, but with 
this difference, that dry cleaning operates without 
damage to the fibres, colors and finishing materials, 
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and removes the fat unaltered, whereas in washing 
with soap and alkalies it is saponified and emulsified. 


Dry Cleaning 


Dry cleaning with benzol was introduced in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, and later petroleum 
benzine was also used. Non-inflammable solvents are 
rapidly displacing both these materials. 

Where open machines are used with inflammable 
solvents there is continued danger of fire and explosion, 
even with good ventilation. Enclosed machines are 
sometimes used to reduce losses and minimize the fire 
and explosion risks, but at one stage, where the goods, 
after centrifuging, are transferred to the drying room, 
the risks are always very great. 

Fire and explosion, which mean danger to workmen 
and buildings, may be avoided entirely by the use of 
trichlorethylene. 

The economic advantages of the use of trichlorethy- 
lene for dry cleaning are evidenced in more efficient 
recovery of the solvent and in reduced steam con- 
sumption. 

Goods after cleaning contain a large quantity of 
solvent, which is removed by centrifuging and final 
drying in heated chambers operated under reduced 
pressure. The vapors from the drying rooms are 
recovered in the most modern plants. 

The solvent recovered from the washing machines 
and centrifuges is allowed to settle, and is then filtered 
in order that the clear solvent containing fat may be 


separated. In some cases this is used again without 
purification. Purification of the contaminated solvent 


is preferably carried out by distillation. 
Distillation Process 


The distillation process is carried out either by wet 
steam or by indirect heating. The former method 
has the advantage of removing the last trace of solvent 
from the residue. Where a reasonably dry residue is 
desired, free also from solvent, the greater part of the 
solvent is removed by indirect heating, the last trace 
being removed by a jet of live steam. 

Where a constant stream of goods is passing through 
a dry cleaning works, the distillation residue is 
obtained in marketable quantity, and may be sold for 
use in the manufacture of cheap greases and soaps. 

Dry cleaning plants are now marketed which are 
specially designed for use with trichlorethylene. 

Degreasing means the removal from a material of 
oils and fats; and this is to be distinguished from oil 
and fat extraction, which has for its primary object 
the production of oils and fats. 


Degreasing Textiles 


Degreasing with volatile solvents, therefore, is a 
form of dry cleaning applied to articles other than 
clothing, and oils and fats recovered in the process 
are regarded as by-products. 
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The process of degreasing is carried out in the 
woollen trade, in the tanning industry, in printing 
establishments, in the electro-plating industry, and in 
works where rags saturated with oils are accumulated 
in quantity. 

The most suitable volatile solvents for use in 
degreasing are those that are non-inflammable and 
act rapidly. Trichlorethylene is the ideal solvent for 
this purpose. 

In the woollen trade it is claimed that by degreasing 
raw wool with a volatile solvent, there is a more perfect 
cleansing of the fibre, the wool fat is recovered in a 
pure state, the potash salts are more easily recovered, 
and all subsequent operations in the manufacture of 
woollen goods are improved, giving a better feel, 
appearance and durability. 

The degreasing of raw wool is an important process 
in woollen manufacture in America, where it has been 
used with marked success for over twenty years. 


Degreasing Leathers 


The degreasing of woollen piece goods gives a better 
finish than that secured by the scouring process, with 
a great saving in soap, and prevents the growth of 
mildew. 

In the tanning industries difficulties are encountered 
with hides that contain an excess of natural fat in 
isolated spots. This causes staining and unevenness 
in the feel of the leather. The bad spots must be cut 
out and sold as low-grade leather. By degreasing the 
hides, these difficulties are obviated and fats are 
recovered. Degreasing is applied particularly to light 
hides from sheep, goats, lambs and kids. 

In the engineering trade, the degreasing of metallic 
parts of all kinds is extremely important. To take 
a few examples, painting and electro-plating can only 
be successfully carried out on metals that are perfectly 
clean and free from grease; a proper inspection of 
machinery dismantled for overhaul can only be effi- 
ciently conducted when all grease and dirt have been 
removed; and printing rollers and blocks in time 
become choked with a mixture of dirt and oily ink 
which must be removed. In order to deal with 
problems of this and a similar nature, simple yet 
efficient degreasing plants have been designed, making 
use of the strong solvent action of trichlorethylene. 
These plants are available covering a range of models 
which are applicable to degreasing problems of every 
kind, and have been proved to be both simple and 
extremely efficient. 


Cotton and woollen waste and rags of various kinds 
are used in large quantities by mechanics for absorbing 
oil. Formerly the dirty waste and rags were burnt. 
Trichlorethylene is now used for degreasing these 
cleaning materials, which are thus made fit for further 


use, and the oil recovered. Considerable economy is 
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effected in large engineering workshops, for example 
those of the railway companies, where this process 
is in use. 


Scouring Textiles 


The scouring of textiles, either woven or as yarns, is 
carried out in order to cleanse the fibres. Textile 
materials contain natural oils, fats and waxes, and 
sometimes added oils, while they are occasionally 
stained with mineral oil. These oils cause the adher- 
ence of dirt and grit to the fibres so that the removal 
of the oils results in a thorough cleansing. The process 
of scouring consists in the saponification and emulsifi- 
cation of the oils, fats and waxes in the fibre by means 
of dilute alkalies. Cotton goods are generally given 
a preliminary scour with milk of lime, but the final 
scouring is effected with caustic soda, soda ash or 
silicate of soda, either alone or with soaps. 


It has been found that the detergent action of 
soaps is enhanced by using solvents in conjunction 
with them. It is essential that the solvents should 
possess great powers of penetration, and it is advisable 
that they should also be non-inflammable. These 
conditions are fulfilled by trichlorethylene which is 
non-inflammable and is a most powerful solvent, and 
whose superiority for this purpose is now generally 
acknowledged. 


In recent times, soaps in which trichlorethylene is 
incorporated have achieved a considerable importance 
as solvent scourers. These solvent scourers are of two 
types. The one type is soluble in water, the other 


forms stable emulsions with water. Both types con- 


tain neutral soaps and are used for the scouring of 
textiles of all kinds. 


British Chemical Industry Declines 


The status of the British chemical industry during 1931 is 
reviewed in a bulletin just issued by the Commerce Department. 
Toward the close of the year, it is pointed out, the almost con- 
tinuous decline in activity evident up to that time was checked 
and there were signs of renewed confidence combined with 
greater activity in many lines. 

British foreign trade in chemicals and allied products in 1931 
showed a decrease in values, especially in exports of domestic 
products. The balance of trade continued favorable but by only 
a slight margin, less than £100,000 for the entire year of 1931. 
In the first quarter of 1932, however, trade improved and the 
margin was increased to £400,000. Exports of chemicals and 
allied products in 1931 were valued at £19,855,000 and net im- 
ports at £19,762,000, with corresponding figures for the January- 
March, 1932, period £5,046,000 and £4,646,000, respectively. 

Chemical production in Great Britain which had declined 
steadily in the first three quarters of 1931 showed a marked 
improvement during the last quarter and the first quarter of 1932. 
With the increased production towards the end of the year, there 
was a consequent decrease in unemployment. This improvement 
continued so that in March, 1932, less than 17 per cent of all 
insured persons in the chemical industry were registered as out of 
work, a condition much better than for all industry, which 
recorded 21 per cent. 
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Cleaning Metals 


The Trend of Modern Chemical Methods 


By S. Wernick, M. Sc.* 


EW branches of the metal industry but are con- 

cerned with some aspect of the cleaning of 
metal surfaces. Nevertheless only within very 
recent years have the cleansing methods which satis- 
fied our ancestors been replaced by modern processes 
which are capable of producing far more efficient 
results in a fraction of the time formerly required. It 
is still possible to find the older methods in vogue, 
usually it is true in the smaller establishments, in 
those industries which are concerned with the prepara- 
tion and ‘‘finishing’’ of metal articles. Among the 
larger firms, the newer cleaning methods and equip- 
ment are often to be seen cheek-by-jowl with the old, 
indicative of the present transition stage in the indus- 
trial treatment of metal surfaces. It is but a matter 
of time before the more ancient processes are totally 
scrapped in favor of those which are, after all, econom- 
ically superior (often, naturally enough, the most 
potent argument in industry). 

It is somewhat difficult to understand why the 
cleaning of metals in general, and the preparatory 
stages in metal finishing in particular, have been so 
long neglected by the chemist. No doubt this un- 
satisfactory state of affairs might have continued, 
since it was nobody’s business to remedy it, and the 
methods such as they were produced 
good results, while poor or deficient 
readily be remedied by a repetition 


a modicum of 
cleaning could 
of the process 
until the desired state of cleanliness was achieved. 
Fortunately, one of the most important group of 
processes for which efficient cleaning is an essential 
preparatory process, namely, the electrodeposition and 
electroplating of metals, had in the past ten or 
fifteen years undergone very considerable develop- 
ment. With the advent of high-current density 
plating, stringent control of the electrolytes and the 
conditions of deposition, and automatic plating, a type 
of deposit was being produced the quality of which 
had not previously been exceeded. It was free from 


*Abstracted from ‘‘The Industrial Chemist," July 1932. 
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pits, pores, undue internal stress, had high protective 
qualities and adhered so tenaciously to the base metal 
that it was to all intents and purposes a continuation 
of it. These qualities in the deposited coating (par- 
ticularly the last) which are increasingly insisted upon 
by purchasers, are not possible industrially unless the 
cleaning treatment prior to deposition is efficient and 
results in scrupulous chemical freedom from all grease, 
dirt, seale, and oxide. 

In the same way, improvements in the application 
of other finishes to metal surfaces, including paints 
and enamels, both of the stoving and cellulose variety, 
have postulated the prime necessity for cleanliness of 
the surface prior to finishing treatment. 

As a result, largely of the demands made by the 
finishing industries, those cleaning methods which are 
particularly in use in these industries received very 
careful examination and overhauling. Considerable 
development has occurred as a result of investigations 
into the action of alkali cleaners and the function of 
the constituents employed in the preparation of these 
cleaners. The modus operandi of grease removal, the 
function of hydrolysis, emulsification, peptization, 
soap formation, and the properties of the soaps 
formed have been carefully studied. Practical appli- 
cation of the principles formulated has followed. 

The advent of electro-cleaners, both of the acid and 
alkali variety, has been an important step in the 
preparation of metals for plated finishes; the use of 
the anodie concentrated acid electrocleaner prior to 
electrodeposition, productive of a mild etch, has been 
found to result in a remarkably high degree of ad- 
hesion, and has found immediate practical application 
among those manufacturers whose technical staff are 
au fait with this development; it has given every 
satisfaction in large-scale work as a practical proposi- 
tion, which is the acid test of an innovation. 

Again, solvent cleaners for removal of thick layers 
of grease, particularly of a mineral nature, difficult to 
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remove by any other method, have been in use for 
many years, but the removal of the fire risk by the 
advent of non-inflammable solvents is a comparatively 
recent development which is at present deservedly 
receiving considerable attention in the metal finishing 
industries. 

Newer cleaning technique naturally necessitates 
the use of special equipment, and here again, manu- 
facturers of cleaning supplies (particularly in the 
United States) have not been slow in satisfying the 
new demands. The enlargement of tanks and. con- 
tainers, the use of special materials for the manufac- 
ture of the latter, the advent of rubber lining of metal 
tanks, the introduction of electrical heating, among 
other developments, indicate the scope of activities in 
this branch of metal cleaning. 


Pickling 


The removal of scale and oxides by immersion in 
acid, the so-called ‘‘pickling”’ process, in vogue as long 
as galvanizing, though a simple one, is nevertheless 
associated with not a few complications under indus- 
trial conditions. It has been severally studied for the 
effect of concentration, temperature, colloid addition, 
length of time of immersion, embrittlement of steel, 
over-pickling phenomena, fume restriction and _ re- 
moval, corrosive effects, and so forth. The use of 
inhibitors is of considerable importance industrially, 
and here again, the study of the various inhibitors 
available has proved to be profitable in a definitely 
practical manner. 

In referring to the preparatory treatment of metals, 
immersion methods of the Coslettising type, which 
result in the formation of a coating consisting of a 
compound of the metal treated, should not be for- 
gotten. Although not strictly a ‘‘cleaning’’ process, 
since such cleaning should ordinarily have been carried 
out before the metal is subjected to this type of treat- 
ment, nevertheless the solutions employed frequently 
act both as a supplementary cleaner as well as a source 
of the chemical coating. While Coslettising was 
probably the earliest of these processes, the original 
method was improved by the patentees some years 
ago; in addition other processes of this type, including 
‘“‘Parkerising,”’ ‘‘Bonderising,”’ ete., have made their 
appearance, and are in operation in a number of 
plants today. 


Sandblasting 


Another method of cleaning which totally dispenses 
with the use of any solution—sandblasting—is by no 
means new, but its efficiency as a rapid mechanical 
remover of superficial foreign matter has led to its 
serious consideration as an alternative mode of clean- 
ing, and hence its occasional adoption. The somewhat 
prohibitive cost of this process, relative to other 
cleaning methods, is a factor which naturally calls for 
careful consideration, but often this is a secondary 
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matter in industrial finishing, and the method is used 
simultaneously with the ‘“‘wet”’ type of cleaner. The 
initial necessity for individual handling of articles 
treated in this way has in part been improved upon 
by the introduction of sandblasting machines capable 
of taking their place in a mass production chain of 
operations. 


Industrial Cleaning 


The industrial cleaning of metal surfaces is carried 
out for a variety of purposes, and the efficiency with 
which it is essential the cleaning shall be performed 
depends largely on the purpose in view. In general, 
metals are cleaned either with the object of improving 
the surface appearance by removal of extraneous 
matter, or as a preparatory step to some other process, 
usually a coating process. The metals which are 
cleaned for the former purpose are usually of a fairly 
pleasing appearance with small tendency to corrode, 
e.g., brass, bronze, nickel silver, which under ordinary 
atmospheric conditions require little or no protection 
beyond possibly a coating of lacquer or varnish. 
Special acid ‘dips’? are employed for the purpose, 
varying in the nature and concentration of the in- 
gredients, but usually comprising a mixture of nitrie 
and sulfurie acids (known, inter alia, in the trade as 
“akey’’). It will be appreciated that while for decora- 
tive purposes, quite efhicient cleaning is desirable, the 
degree of efficiency necessary is appreciably less than 
that demanded in cleaning as a preparatory process. 
Indeed, oxidation of the surface in ‘‘decorative’’ clean- 
ing, which must be avoided in preparatory cleaning, is 
sometimes a desired effect, and deliberately produced 
therefore by some chemical or thermal process. 

As a preparatory treatment, cleaning is necessary 
prior to all coating processes, but the importance of 
its efficiency varies with the type of coating applied. 
In the field of metal coating, undoubtedly the most 
sensitive process to an indifferently cleaned metal 
surface is that of electrodeposition. Frequently, the 
effect is quite pronounced, as when visible ‘‘stripping”’ 
of the deposit occurs in the course of the deposition 
process. 

When the degree of cleansing is such that while 
grease has been more or less effectively removed, a 
tarnished or oxidized surface has yet been allowed to 
remain, sufficiently conductive, however, not to pre- 
vent deposition, the net result is often poor adhesion, 
but without visible stripping. The latter, however, is 
merely postponed, occurring in the course of service 
months, or sometimes, years, after the deposit has 
been applied; almost invariably, the underlying sur- 
face is found to be stained or locally corroded, pro- 
viding a ready clue to the cause of the trouble. 

Perhaps nowhere is efficient cleaning and perfect 
adhesion so important as in the electrodeposition of 
nickel and chromium for ‘‘building up,” or repairing, 
worn or undersized machine parts, which are sub- 
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jected in service to severe abrasion. Special cleaning 
methods for the preparation of the base metal are 
necessary which are so effective that the base metal- 
deposit junction is even more resistant to tensile tests 
than the base material itself. 


Various Coating Processes 


Other metal coating gal- 


vanizing hot “tinning,’’? cementation (Sherardising) 


processes, including 
and spraying are less sensitive to inadequate prepara- 
tory treatment, but it is a sine qua non that, other 
things being equal, the best quality coatings can only 
result if proper care has been taken in the cleaning 
stage. Incidentally, the problems of steel embrittle- 
ment and over pickling are particularly applicable to 
the 
probably employ more pickling liquors than is used 


galvanizing and ‘“‘tinning’”’ industries, which 
in most other coating processes. 

Enamelling, both stoving and cellulose, represents 
another group of processes wherein metal cleaning is 
highly important, although absence of surface grease 
is more important than surface oxide. Nevertheless, 
poor or inefficient results are not uncommon as a con- 
sequence of the choice of the wrong type of cleaner or 
the wrong conditions for a given metal. Freedom 
from moisture prior to enamelling in the case of stoved 
finishes is a necessity which, if not complied with, 
produces unsatisfactory results. 

Painting is an excellent example of a finishing 
process which only too often comes to grief as a result 
of inadequate cleaning. The spectacle of a liberal 
number of coats of paint being industriously applied 
to a surface upon which the rust and seale are blatantly 
visible is only too common, with the almost inevitable 
result that sooner or later the hygroscopic corrosion 
product throws off the chromatic coating. 

The total value of the cleaning chemicals employed 
in the metal coating and allied industries, comprising 
acids, alkalis, degreasers, solvents and inhibitors, is of 
no ineonsiderable importance to the chemical industry. 
While the purity of the acids and alkalis used in 
cleaning is a secondary consideration provided that 
undesirable impurities are absent or only present 
within certain limits, chemical suppliers who wish to 
avoid friction with consumers in this field, require to 
watch other points which are of importance to the 
latter, such as maintenance of the concentration of the 
supply, correct packing with a view to convenient 
handling and preparing of the cleaning solutions, ete. 
It is extremely probable, in this respect, that official 
specifications will be laid down in the near future, in 
which these and kindred points will be closely defined, 
so that protection will be afforded both to the chem- 
jcal manufacturer and the consumer. They are, in 
fact, in process of formulation at present. 
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We Congratulate 


Eben Childs Speiden, September 11, 1882 
Robert Stone Weatherly, September 24, 1899 
Charles Lester Gabriel, September 28, 1891 


Of the seven Speiden brothers, the oldest, and the youngest 
have been most prominently identified with chemicals through 
the old house of Innis Speiden 
& Company. For years, “C. C.”’ 
was the dominating director of 
sales, and since 1915 when the 
“Tsco” plant was started at 
Niagara Falls, Eben Childs 
Speiden has presided over the 
production departments. But, 
as one of his associates says, 
‘“‘We so value his experience and 
broad-gauged view of our busi- 
ness that no directors meeting 
would be a proper quorum 
without his presence.” His 
first interest is ‘“‘chemicals’’; his 
second is “out-of-doors’, and 
when not at his desk, he is most apt to be found at his camp on 
the Ontario shores of Lake Erie where he works off surplus 
energy, chopping and cooking: 





Robert Stone Weatherly is one of the best and most valuable 
of all the famous ‘Swann products.’’ From the University of 
Alabama, he went straight to 
the Swann organization where 
today he is the chief liaison 
officer between the dynamic 
president and the energetic 
staff. Frank and sincere, with 
a likable personality that wears 
well, he is ideally equipped for 
a post that is far from a sinecure. 
a poor golfer, a better 
tennis player, and a superlative- 


He is 


ly best daddy to his sons who 
are his hobby. He is in charge 
of the Swann sales, does some 
selling himself, handles a mass 
of organization routine and does 


some original organization work on his own. ! He is not lazy. 








A brilliant technical man, with an exceptional sense of com- 
mercial vatues, who works very quietly but without lost motion, 
is how those who know him best describe Charles Lester Gabriel, 
who after being graduated from “Tech” in 1913 became a sales- 
man for Commercial Solvents 
in 1910, and worked upwards 
to Western Sales Manager, 
to general manager, to 
assistant to the president, to 
the vice presidency which he 
has held since 1924. ‘‘Gabe”’ 
is a follower of unusual sperts— 
hand-ball and bowling—at both 
of which he excels. 
as a first lieutenant in the 
Chemical Warfare Service, is 
married, and is a real ‘“‘poppa.”’ 
He is, just at this time, to 
be especially congratulated upon 
the coming of September, his 
natal month, and the passing of the well known open season 
for hay fever. 


sales 


He served 
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The Camphor Markets 


and the Tariff 


By Walter J. Murphy 











Transporting Oil in Formosa 






































NDER the provisions of 
i | the Tariff Act of 1930, Imports of Camphor into the United States 

the duty of five cents ; aa 
on synthetic camphor must be Year | __—s Crude | _ Refined Synthetic _ 
reduced to one cent per pound | | Pounds | Value | Pounds | Value Pounds | Value 
in the latter part of 19838. 1923! 3,641,000 $2,319,000) 3,240,000) $2,382,000 489,000| $302,000 
Paroanasls:6t seovided thatthe 19241 || 1,183,000 1,007,000) 2,112,000, 1,368,000, 682,000, 378,000 
niedainilewene ‘ae | 2,369,000; 1,301,000, 1,589,000, 953,000) 1,835,000, 921,000 
maa i F ; 1926. | 2,019,000 1,159,000, 1,170,000 763,000; 2,944,000; 1,558,000 
be fixed at one cent; natural Me... | 1,699,000, 810,000 1,481,000 823,000 2,934,000 1,263,000 
refined, five cents; synthetic 1928. | 4,365,000; 1,649,000, 1,176,000| 593,000 2,265,000, 909,000 
camphor, five cents; but if at HOWS... 0... 4,204,000 1,580,000) 1,431,000) 793,000 3,957,000) 1,376,000 
ies tak ok dima: ees te 1930 ....... | 1,058,396] 419,270| 1,031,584, 556,672| 2,404,715, 850,756 
President, acting through the Vo) ee | 2,003,875) 714,137| 1,151,779| 545,821| 1,798,116) 587,364 





1 Imports for consumption 





Tariff Commission, should find 
that during the preceding six 
months the domestic production by quantity of 
synthetic camphor did not exceed 25 per cent of the 
domestic consumption, he should so declare and, six 
months later, reduce the rate on synthetic camphor to 
one cent per pound. The exact wording of Paragraph 
51 is as follows: 

“Par. 51. Menthal, 50 cents per pound; natural 
crude camphor, one cent per pound; natural refined 
camphor, five cents per pound; synthetic camphor, 
five cents per pound. If at the end of three years 
after the enactment of this act, the President finds 
that during the preceding six months the domestic 
production by quantity of synthetic camphor did not 
exceed 25 per centum of the domestic consumption 
thereof by quantity, or, at the end of four years after 
the enactment of this Act, that during the preceding 
six months such domestic production did not exceed 
30 per centum of such consumption, or, at the end of 
five years after the enactment of this Act, that during 
the preceding six months such domestic production 
did not exceed 50 per centum of such consumption, 
he shall by proclamation so declare and, after six 
months thereafter, the rate on synthetic camphor 
shall be one cent per pound. To assist the President 
in making the investigations required by this pro- 
vision, the Tariff Commission is empowered to in- 
vestigate, to such extent as may be necessary, in the 
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manner provided in the case of investigations under 
section 336 of this Act, and shall report to the Presi- 
dent the result of its investigation.” 


At the hearings of the Ways and Means Committee 
strenuous efforts were made to bring the rate on 
synthetic down to one cent, but, at the moment, one 
producer was manufacturing small quantities, hence 
the compromise in the final wording of Paragraph 51. 
Production has since been abandoned in this country 
so that the way will undoubtedly be clear to a tariff 
change in 1933 on synthetic camphor. 


Camphor is one of the world’s oldest commodities. 
Synthetic camphor is one of the newest. 


The history of camphor is the history of a number 
of natural commodities and closely parallels to a 
certain point that of indigo. The latter, a classical 
example of the laboratories’ triumph over Nature, 
passed through three stages—the first, a long period 
when natural suppliers dominated the market, rigging 
prices at intervals to absurd heights; the second, the 
years of experiment for synthetic production followed 
by a period of fierce competition with the natural 
material for supremacy; and the third, complete sur- 
render of the natural to the synthetic, Natural 
camphor has passed through two of these stages—will 
it pass through the third? 
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In the publie’s mind camphor is a moth repellant 
and a cure for colds, whereas only 10 per cent of our 
total imports are used medicinally. About 66 per cent 
are consumed in the manufacture of celluloid, 14 per 
cent in disinfectants, and 10 per cent in explosives. 
Synthetic camphor production is estimated in normal 
times at 15,000,000 pounds and the natural production 
at 10,000,000 pounds annually. The importance of 
eamphor industrially is obvious. 

Not a pound of synthetic is produced in this 
country. Our present dependence upon foreign 
sources for both synthetic and natural is as great as 
our former dependence upon Germany for dyes and 
Chile The for this are both 
historical and politieal. 


for nitrate. reasons 


Early Camphor History 


One of the earliest references to camphor is that of 
the Arabian Imru-Kaisu in the sixth century. An 
Arab merchant Sindbad, in the ninth century, men- 
tions that camphor is obtained by making incisions in 
the camphor trees. In the eleventh century, when 
the palace of the King of the Sassanides was de- 
stroyed, large quantities were found. The Arabians 
and the Italians employed camphor medicinally at 
that time and the Germans in the twelfth century. 
With the opening of water trade routes to China, 
Japan, and later Formosa, the volume of camphor 
imported to Europe increased tremendously. China, 
while having a nominal overlordship in Formosa, was 
in constant difficulties, endeavouring to limit exports 
from that country and was unable to control prices. 
In 1895, at the close of the Japanese-Chinese War, 
China ceded Formosa to Japan. For four years the 
Japanese government held aloof from the camphor 
industry, but in 1899 formed a government monopoly. 
This act marks the beginning of what might be termed 
the modern history of camphor. 

Taiwan (Formosa) is the source of approximately 
70 per cent of the world’s natural camphor. It is 
estimated that 77 per cent of the world’s camphor 
trees are on that island, 15 per cent in Japan proper, 
Japan’s grip 
on camphor was comparable to Brazil’s former control 


and eight per cent in southern China. 
of rubber. But attempts to grow camphor trees else- 
where signally failed, in contrast to the marvelous 
success with rubber plantations in the Malay States, 
and in Sumatra. In Java, Ceylon, Madagascar, 
Egypt, Italy, France, Brazil, and in Florida attempts 
to grow camphor trees ended in discouragement. 
The fact that 
‘amphor tree to 


The reasons for failure were many. 
fifty years are required to bring a 
a maturity when it will profitably produce a yield of 
commercial importance, and the necessity of destroy- 
ing the tree in the process, were the main causes for 
failure. Other obstacles appeared in the matter of 


climate. Growth is stimulated best under rather 


exacting conditions of temperature, humidity, eleva- 
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tion and, soil properties, vital factors so far found 
only in Formosa, Japan, and parts of China. Attempts 
to use trees ten and twenty years old failed, and only 
partial success was obtained in the distillation of the 
foliage. The Japanese government naturally fully 
appreciated the position it held in one of the essential 
commodities and proceeded to enjoy it to the fullest 
extent. 


In 1903 the government perfected plans for a com- 
plete monopoly. All camphor was sold to a govern- 
ment agency and stringent laws enforced this edict. 
Production, sales, and prices were controlled directly 
by the Bureau of Monopolies, a division of the Depart- 
ment of Finance of the Imperial government and of 
the government general of Taiwan at Taihoka. As 
might be expected the first result was to force the 
price to much higher levels. In 1919 the Taiwan 
Camphor Producing Ltd., a government controlled 
body, was formed, and vested with all crude camphor 
and ecamphor-oil producing rights in Taiwan. It has 
continuously paid eight per cent in dividends. This 
agency gradually gained further power by obtaining 
concessions in China and for many years has prac- 
tically marketed the entire Chinese output. Still 
further control of world markets was obtained by 
legislation which required that at least 60 per cent 
of the crude camphor be shipped to Japan, giving to 
home industry a vital domination in refined eamphor. 
In the parlance of the street, Japan was ‘sitting 
pretty.” 

The manipulations of the market by the Japanese 
monopoly may be seen in New York camphor prices 
between 1910 and 1921: 


Year High per lb. Low per lb 
eee a | $ .75 
ee Pore mes 3:30 1.00 
1919.... Dieter a 3.30 2.50 
BGs cic oe ahr oe 1.3414 7614 
Oe haere eae 8914 7414 
See eae ee ee 8614 .42 
_ SEES TE rere 4414 41 
1914 ey eer Tere 591, 41 
ere Cree ere 44 44 
ee eee ee ee 44 44 
SUA Gs eda 4914 .42 
on EE Te FT eA 45 .42 


Granting a certain increase in price was equitable 
in the war years, the quotations above point to the 
extra profitableness of the camphor monopoly to the 
Japanese government. 

Shortly after its formation the monopoly in- 
stituted allottments to foreign countries. This not 
only pegged prices at high levels, but Japanese indus- 
tries consuming camphor in manufacturing operations 
were afforded distinct advantages over rival foreign 
industries. 


Discussing the monopoly before the Ways and 
Means Committee in 1921, Nathan M. Clark, vice- 
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Typical native still for 
recovery of crude camphor 
from chips of the camphor 
tree. In recent years, the 
Japanese government 





monopoly has concen- 
trated refining operations 
in larger plants 


can 


hav 
can 





president of the Celluloid Company stated: ‘The 
competition from Japan threatens to annihilate us. 
Europe and America are in a similar position as 
regards camphor which enters largely into our com- 
modity, but Japan rules the world as to this item. 
We are at her mercy when we buy camphor. She 
tells us how little or how much we may have, the 
price we must pay, and has systematically reduced 
our supply.” 

The monopoly did more than to restrict production, 
make allottments, and establish prices. Previously, 
production of camphor in Formosa, China and Japan 
was crudely done by small operators, comparable to 
conditions in our naval stores industry before the 
advent of large companies employing scientific 
methods. It proceeded to improve the processes of 
refining. The native method of extracting camphor 
was as follows: When a suitable tree was selected 
a crude still was set up on the spot. The tree was 
cut up, placed in the still with water and heat applied. 
Camphor crystals appeared on the walls of the con- 
densor while the camphor oil floated on the top. 
Camphor oil was pressed out with wooden presses 
and further purified by subliming. The modern 
method is by first eliminating the water and oil, either 
by centrifugal methods, crystallizing from benzine, 
pressing in hydraulic presses, vacuum processes or by 
means of air currents in the presence of dehydrating 
agents, such as calcium chloride or phosphorous 
pentoxide. The problem of improving refining technique 
was relatively simple. The problem of tree growth is 
still particularly difficult. The natives, before the 
introduction of Japanese control, ruthlessly cut into 
the large reserves without thought to the future. 
The monopoly embarked several years ago on a 
systematic program of reforestation. The average 
yield from a tree is not very large, so that the 
necessity for such a program on a very large scale 
was soon appreciated by the Japanese. The monopoly 


Residue of chips after the 


from them. These chips 


and are of no further value 


rphor has been distilled 


é yielded all the crude 
vphor that was in them 














also devoted considerable sums to research into the 
use of foliage with but limited results. 

Dissatisfaction among the large consuming nations, 
particularly here and in Germany, prompted camphor 
tree forestation in various parts of the world, and 
when this failed, recourse to organic chemistry proved 
more successful. Turpentine was found to be the 
essential raw material in synthetic production. 
Synthetic production started in 1905 and sales were 
made on a small commercial scale in 1907, but the 
real start came with the war. The Germans devoted 
considerable money and effort to synthetic camphor 
for a very definite reason. They needed camphor, and 
the Schering interests undertook the problem of pro- 
ducing it synthetically. They succeeded. The chem- 
ical reactions involved had been known for years. It 
remained only to solve commercial application. 

Strictly speaking, synthetic camphor is a misnomer. 
It is more properly artifical camphor. ‘“‘Synthesis’’ in 
a strict sense denotes the process of building up less 
complex substances into more involved ones. In the 
manufacture of camphor a more complex substance, 
pinene, a constituent of turpentine, is broken down 
to camphor, a less complex compound. Several 
strictly synthetic processes have been suggested, but 
to date none have proved of industrial importance. 

The following reactions picture the various links 
in the chain from pinene to camphor: 

1. Oil of turpentine treated with hydrochloric acid 
gas yields pinene hydrochloride. Years ago this 
product, when not thoroughly understood, was called 
“artifical camphor.”’ 

CyoHig ames 3 C1oHy7Cl 
Pinene Pinene Hydrochloride 

2. Pinene hydrochloride is converted into cam- 
phene: 

CoH 17Cl ee CioHis 
Pinene Hydrochloride Camphene 

3. Camphene on treatment with acids gives a 

mixture of esters of borneol and isoborneol. 
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1. These esters are either oxidized directly to 
camphor or saponified. 
5. The borneol and isoborneol thus obtained are 
transformed into camphor: 
C19H,7OH 
Borneol 


Ci9H 1,0 
Camphor 
There are several modifications of this process, but 
generally speaking the above reactions describe the 
present method of synthetic camphor production. 
With the end of the war Germany had large plant 
capacity. In the United States one producer, Mon- 
santo, had endeavored in 1917 to step into the breach 
and produced relatively small quantities up to 1922. 
This effort was abandoned after a petition to Congress 
for a duty of twenty-five per cent failed. Japan for 
the first time was threatened, however, by real com- 
petition from two producing companies in Germany. 
Her answer was to reduce the price of camphor 
radically and, so, the competitive position has lowered 
American and afforded more 
definite assurances of uninterrupted supplies of suffi- 
cient quantity. 


costs to consumers 
These results have naturally cooled 
the ambition of prospective American producers. 
Japan is likely able to lower prices further should any 
serious bid for the market be made by an American 
producer of synthetic material. Without definite 
assurances of adequate tariff protection over a long 
period of time it is understandable why American 
chemical producers hesitate to spend a million dollars 
or more. An American producer would simply be 
holding the bag for the camphor consumers who 
would be the sole beneficiaries of a domestic price war 
with the German synthetic producers on the other 
side. While no cartel arrangement is in existence at 
present between the Germans and the Japanese 
monopoly, and the two are supposed to be fighting 
ach other tooth and nail, in the face of a common 
enemy they would probably work in harmony. The 


prospect of present conditions altering is not bright. 
German producers have brought American consumers 
the necessary competition. 





And so probably the United States will continue to 
send abroad its turpentine (favored over turpentine 
from other countries because of certain desirable 
peciiliarities) and to import synthetic camphor from 
Germany. ‘lhe naval stores industry has a very 
definite interest in camphor as it is now a large outlet 
for turpentine. Back in 1922 the Turpentine and 
Rosin Producers Association was actively in favor of 
a high tariff on camphor. Gradually sentiment 
among naval stores producers has changed somewhat. 
Because American turpentine is largely consumed in 
Germany in making camphor, the naval stores people 
feel they get just about as much tonnage now as they 
would if selling to American camphor producers, for it 
is highly improbable that we could compete in the 
export markets against Japan. 

Another strong deterrent to domestic production is 
the fact that there are only five celluloid producers 
in the country at present so that the market is a highly 
restricted one. Moreover, makers prefer natural, 
rather than synthetic, material when there is no wide 
difference in price. Celluloid manufacturers usually 
employ combinations of natural and synthetic, no 
doubt largely based on their desire to favor both 
factions with business in order to continue the com- 
petitive position. 

The total consumption of camphor in this country 
under normal business conditions is about 4,000,000 
pounds annually. Approximately 1,000,000 pounds 
are used in the pharmaceutical field, or in fields now 
closed to synthetic material. The synthetic material 
is not listed as being of U. 8S. P. grade although 
attempts have been made and undoubtedly will be 
made in the near future to accord it such rating. So, 
at the moment, the possible market for synthetic 
camphor in this country is about three to three and 
a half million pounds—not a very large tonnage to 
warrant million dollar plant expenditures. Actual 
tonnage is now considerably below this figure. The 
celluloid industry is feeling intensely foreign competi- 
tion, and were it not for the introduction of safety 
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Large scale operations in Formosa 
—bringing camphor trees down to 
the refineries located at the sea- 
coast. The Japanese camphor 
industry has been forced to intro- 
duce modern methods to comba tthe 
inroads made by synthetic material 
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glass for automobiles and other uses, would be in a 
bad way. Even the consumption of safety glass is 
considerably below expectations. Lastly, efforts are 
being directed to finding substitutes for B. B. grade 
camphor in celluloid manufacture and should this 
actually happen the drastic curtailment in the use of 
camphor would be tragic to a domestic producer. 


To answer the question proposed at the beginning 
of this article: ‘How soon will camphor pass through 
a third stage wherein the natural will give way 
entirely to the synthetic?—probably not for a long 
period. 

Japan’s throttle hold has been broken, but the 
monopoly is far from being in the position of the 
natural indigo producers. With the radical decline 
in prices for all natural commodities, natural camphor 
prices have come down and it would seem that the 
Japanese are in a position to hold prices indefinitely 
at levels that make profits in synthetic camphor very 
close. 

There is but one other angle. If a much more 
simple and less expensive process is perfected—a real 
true synthesis of camphor—starting from a cheap and 
abundant raw commodity, then the picture would 
change radically. Until then there is little chance 
of any revolution in the market setup. 


U.S. Chemical Trade with the British Empire 


The British Empire offers the best foreign market for U. 8. 
chemicals and allied products according to figures just released 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce Dept. of 
Commerce. Throughout the current century exports of chemical 
products from the U.S. to the British Empire have accounted for 
40 per cent or more of the total U. 8. exports of chemicals and 
even in 1931 reached $59,000,000 in value. Together, the United 
Kingdom and Canada have accounted for 30 or more per cent of 
the trade. Until 1928 the United Kingdom was the largest buyer, 
followed by Canada, but in that year, Canada supplanted the 
mother country as the outstanding single purchaser and has 
maintained that position., 

United States Chemical Exports to British Empire Countries 


(In thousands of dollars) 


Country 11899 11913 


1922 1927 1929 27931 
British countries: 
Irish Free State....... caeeee ’ 510 326 319 296 
United Kingdom 8,858 15,129 21,333 28,181 28,391 21,722 
a ee eee 2,231 8,935 19,544 26,834 33,186 24,452 
British Honduras..... . 19 64 93 99 83 107 
Newfoundland and Lab- 
SOE ec Sos caren 30 181 237 326 557 
Bermuda..... Sree 64 62 91 153 154 
British West Indies... . 227 339 752 1,178 1,031 
British India.......... 119 545 1,295 3,075 3,993 
Dita: ARIAYO ccs Se wes 183 155 460 613 
CNN Ge. d 5 chelate diece ~ pieces Wor 45 204 214 
Hong Kong..... putas 804 1,719 2,798 2,738 2,885 
Py 1,091 1,914 3,970 6,908 6,756 
New Zealand......... J eerae 379 1,113 1,600 1,894 
British East Africa.... ... 5 11 177 64 
Union South Africa... . 346 679 1,508 2,174 2,922 
EY 665 bee ve ead 48 93 266 646 230 
ORED 6.5 ciclo 0 13,837 30,227 53,721 75,079 83,292 58,930 
Total, United States 
chemical exports... 32,260 79,225 122,691 184,133 203,207 130,607 


1Fiscal year ended June 30. 

2Includes soaps and cleaning preparations. . 

3Other countries include Gibraltar, Malta, Gozo and Cyprus, British Guiana, 
Aden, Iraq, Palestine, Gold Coast, Nigeria, British West Africa and other 
British Africa, and British Oceania. 

Both countries are buyers in large quantities of rosin, turpen- 
tine, sulfur, industrial chemicals, and industrial-chemical special- 
ties, as well as the highly finished products, paints, medicinals, 
and toilet preparations. Considering the market drop in prices 
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and other adverse conditions in 1931, the exports of these com- 
modities to Canada and the United Kingdom held up rather well. 

During the period 1922 to 1927, inclusive, Australia attained 
& prominent position as a customer for our chemical products, 
partially due to its large purchases of sulfur, rosin, and turpentine. 
In 1931, however, exports of these commodities were small, which 
partially explains the big decrease in total shipments to Australia, 
although marked declines also were evident in the large variety 
of other commodities shipped there. 

British Empire countries accounted for 45 per cent of the total 
U. 8. chemical exports in 1931, 41 per cent in 1929 and 1927, 
44 per cent in 1922, 38 per cent in 1913, and 43 per cent in 1899. 
In this discussion no consideration is given to the greatly in- 
creased number of branch factories established in British ecoun- 
tries by manufacturers whose headquarters are located in the 
United States. 

Either Canada or the United Kingdom has stood out pre- 
dominantly as the largest buyer of the majority of individual 
chemical items exported. In 1931 Canada took 19 per cent and 
the United Kingdom 17 per cent of all chemicals shipped from the 
United States—a larger proportion than either took in 1927. 

United States Exports to Canada and the United Kingdom in 


1927 and 1931 
(In thousands—000 omitted) 


Quantity Value 
Item 1927 1931 1927 1931 
To Canada: 

Naval stores, gums, resins............  ..... $2,683 $1,350 
ee re . barrels 66 19 1,116 408 
Turpentine , .. gallons 1,224 1,113 687 130 

Pigments, paints, varnishes......... ; , 3,250 2,440 
Carbon black......... . pounds 8,989 9,825 639 352 

Industrial chemicals , ae aaah - ; 9,738 9,923 
Sodium compounds... -pounds 164,594 136,772 2,659 2,014 

Sulfur, crude......... Rios .tons 165 112 2,988 2,027 

Coal-tar products.......... : are aes 1,424 1,423 
Benzol. . eS eae . .gallons 18 21 7 6 
Dyes, colors, stains..... pounds 1,979 1,745 850 SO7 

Medicinal preparations............... emis 1,321 974 

Toilet preparations. . . 710 «11,514 

To the United Kingdom: 

Naval stores, gums, resins ; anit we es as : 9,256 3,954 
oe eee .. barrel 303 233 4,973 1,766 
Turpentine. .... ..... gallons 7,776 5,180 4,212 1,905 

Pigments, paints, varnishes. . . Aree P 2,777 2,925 
Carbon black : pounds 13,200 = 32,280 1,116 1,763 

Industrial chemicals ta Shara tees 4,863 »,027 
Sodium compounds. . pounds 33,611 18,085 1,102 1,116 

Sulfur, crude........ aiae . tons 36 24 745 520 

Coal-tar products. ..... aa yy ; 2,72 1,172 
Benzol ree ta .. gallons 8,397 5,669 2,342 1,102 
Dyes, colors, stains. . pounds 13 14 11 11 

Medicinal preparations. . . ea 3,168 3,847 


Toilet preparations a aera’ 5 2,410 12,440 
1Includes $266,000 worth of laundry soap and cleaning preparations sent to 
the United Kingdom and $650,000 sent to Canada 


The Industry’s Bookshelf 


Fixed Nitrogen, by Harry A. Curtis, 517 p., 
Chemical Catalog Co., N. Y. City. $12.00. 
This is an American Chemical Society Monograph and fulfills 

a long felt need for an adequate survey of the nitrogen situation 

and synthetic nitrogen processes. 


published by 


Associated with Mr. Curtis 
were 13 authorities on various phases of the nitrogen industry. 
While replete with technical data, the book is designed also to 
give a very comprehensive picture of the business or commercial 
angle of the situation. Mr. Curtis and his associates are to be 
congratulated on their splendid achievement. 

A History of Science, by Sir William Dampier, 514 p., published 
by Maemillan, N. Y. City. $4.00. 

The author has successfully traced within the confines of a 
single volume the history of the development of scientific thought 
down through the ages in a style which makes for easy reading 
and clarity of meaning. The author not only has produced a 
valuable history of scientific advancement, but a splendid history 
of philosophy as well. 

Fertilizers and Food Production, by Sir Frederick Keeble, 
206 p., published by Oxford University Press, N. Y. City, 
$1.50. 

A discussion of agricultural conditions in Great Britain and 
a plea for larger crops brought about by a more liberal and 
intelligent use of fertilizer materials. 
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New Products 


‘Ultra Accelerators” for Rubber 


Many organic accelerators are patented each year, but only 
a small proportion of these are eventually passed on by the 
manufacturer to the consumer. 

Recently a new range of accelerators has been put on the 
market, which contains only derivatives of the dithio-carbamate 
group. One of these, piperidine pentamethylene dithiocar- 
bamate, is particularly rapid in its action, and is very well 
suited for use at low temperatures. Because of its rapidity 
and to prevent the possibility of scorching of stocks, various 
devices are employed to secure the benefits of such a fast 
accelerator while avoiding the risks. Where the finished color of 
the article is of primary importance another member of the 
range, zinc pentamethylene dithiocarbamate, is recommended. 
This is more stable, its critical temperature higher, rendering 
it more suitable for use in cements where exposure may give 
trouble with the piperidine accelerator. 

Lead pentamethylene dithiocarbamate is an ultra-accelerator 
which has a high critical temperature but is extremely active 
above it; such an accelerator gives fast cures demanded by in- 
dustry today, with a high degree of safety from factory process- 
ing trouble. 


Water Wax Emulsion 


The coating of metal, rubber, leather, straw, paper, plaster 
of paris and other compositions is now being done with a water 
wax emulsion which contains no oils or inflammable solvents. 
Not only is the finish protected against weathering but the cost 
of this finish is less than that of lacquer or varnish. It is being 
done by Hydrowax Liquid which may be applied by brushing, 
tumbling, spraying or dipping. When an extremely bright 
finish is desired light buffing or tumbling is recommended. 


Sulphur Dyes for Cotton Printing 


Improved sulfur dye preparations for printing cotton may be 
obtained by pasting the sulfur color with glycerine or another 
similar water-soluble alcohol, such as ethylene glycol or thio- 
diglycol, in the presence of water with the addition of a hydro- 
tropically acting agent, which may be added to the pasted dye- 
stuff or also to the dye prior to the pasting or to the glycerine. 

The pastes obtained in this way are said to be extremely 
valuable for cotton printing, both from the point of view of their 
physical condition and of the results obtained. 

The term “hydrotropically acting agents” refers to substances 
which possess the property of rendering soluble in water products 
which in themselves are insoluble in water. Among hydro- 
acting substances are: urea, thiourea, alkali salts of 
sulfuric acid,. glycerine hydroxy ethyl-ether, alkali 
salts (Na, K, NH4), of the following acids: isovaleric 
isobutyric acid, phenylacetic acid, benzoic acid, o-toluic 
salicylic acid, naphthalene 


tropically 
ethylether 
acid, 
acid, 
sarboxylic acids, benzene sulfonic 
acids, p-toluene sulfonic acid naphthalene, Y-or B-sulfonic acids, 
dialkyl-aniline sulfonic acids, for example sodium dimethyl or 
diethyl metanilate or sulphanilate, sodium benzyl sulphanilate, 
alkali salts of the dialkyl-amino naphthalene sulfonic acids, 
alkali salts of benzene-or naphthalene sulfonic acids, of p-toluene, 
sulfonyl-diglycine of cyclohexanecarboxylie acid, of tetrahydro- 
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and Processes 


naphthalene-B-sulfonie or carboxylic acids obtained by causing 
halogen fatty acids to react with aromatic hydroxy compounds, 
for example, phenoxy acetic acid, cresoxy acetic acid, ete. 


New Use for Soda Ash 


The Research Council of Alberta reports that practically all of 
the oil or bitumen can be recovered from the McMurray tar 
sands by using a solution of soda ash. This simple method of 
bituminous sand separation by hot water is done by neutralizing 
the acid in the sand by the addition of a suitable alkali. 


Creaseless Textiles 


After fourteen years research, a method has been discovered 
of producing creaseless cotton or rayon, by impregnating the 
fibres with a synthetic condensation product, much as a dye 
permeates cloth, and giving to the cotton, and artificial silk, 
wool-like properties. 

This product has the advantage of adding to the weight of the 
material, and, being cheaper than cotton, the method of applying 
it is not expensive. It can be used for a large range of fabrics 
and is applicable to linen, shoddy, and silk, and may also prove 
of great interest as a loader for silk. It has a special advantage 
when used with rayon, as it not only strengthens the material in 
the dry state but, more important, nearly doubles the wet 
strength. The process is applied after the materials are bleached, 
dyed or printed. 


Alcohols 


Alcohols are obtained by causing a mixture of an olefine and 
steam to contact in the vapor phase with a body of material 
such as broken pumice serving as a carrier or surface distender 
for sulfuric acid of strength ranging from 60 to 85 per cent at a 
temperature not exceeding about 200° C., and at atmospheric 
or higher pressure. Gas mixtures containing olefines may be 
employed instead of pure olefines. The proportion of steam in 
the reaction mixture should preferably be sufficient to take part. 
in the reaction and to maintain the concentration of the acid 
constant. Examples are given, in which ethyl alcohol is obtained 
by passing ethylene and steam over pumice containing 60 per 
cent by weight of sulfuric acid at temperatures of 150, 145, and 
170° C., and pressures of 1, 3, and 15 atmospheres respectively, 
the residual ethylene being recirculated. When treating higher 
homologues of ethylene such as propylene and butylene, the 
reaction temperature and concentration of the acid is progres- 
sively lower than the greater molecular weight of the olefine. 


Dry Cleaning Soaps 


Diglycol oleate recently introduced as a dry cleaning soap, is 
claimed to contain no water. It dissolves clearly in any dry 
cleaning solvents and builds up less of a pressure in the filter. 
Its cleaning properties are superior and since only 14 to 1 pint 
is required for 50/gallons, an economy in cost is achieved. 
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Chemical Facts and Figures 


Group of Exhibitors Seek Postponement of Chemical Exposition— 
Hydrogenation Plants in Commercial Operation—Sec’y of The 
Treasury Mills Finds ‘‘Dumping”’ of Sulfate—Farm Board Offers 
Wheat for Nitrate—U. S. Chemical Foreign Trade for the First 


Half of 1932 Summarized. 


To exhibit or not to exhibit—that is the 
question which has been agitating a small 
group of chemical equipment manufac- 
turers during the past fortnight. Whether 
it is better business to ride the rising tide 
of business sentiment and spend the money 
for space, decorations, transportation and 
entertainment involved in the Chemical 
Exposition, or whether it is wiser to save 
these sales expenses until a better attend- 
ance of chemists, engineers, and execu- 
tives with more interest in buying and 
more cash to translate their interest into 
real orders. That is the problem. It was 
raised by a couple of New York equip- 
ment sales managers who began wonder- 
ing, made inquiries among. ex- 
hibitors, and convinced themselves that 
there was a widespread sentiment “‘agin’’ 
a Chemical Show in 1933. 


some 


Several long protracted conferences 
were held with Payne (president of the 
Exposition Company) and Roth (manager 
of the Chemical Show) who successively 
developed three defences of the Exposi- 
tion scheduled for next February. First, 
this is just the very best time not to with- 
draw sales efforts. Second, their legal 
commitments for lease of the Grand 
Central Palace and with decorators had 
been made in good faith on the basis of 
good legal contracts for Space signed by 
the exhibitors made it impossible for them 
to postpone the plans for the coming Ex- 
position. Third, they were not the sole 
stockholders in the Exposition Company, 
and could not 
authorization. 


change plans without 


Conferences Fail 

A climax in these diplomatic confer- 
ences was reached just after the Labor 
Day weekend and relations were broken 
off when the exhibitors group evidence 
of what they seem to consider misrepre- 
sentations regarding the legal status of 
the show and control of the stock of the 
Exposition Co. In high dudgeon they have 
sent the following letter, the mailing of 
which had been held up during nego- 
tiations, to all old exhibitors in an effort 
to sound sentiment: 

“As you know the next Chemical Show 
is scheduled to be held in Grand Central 
Palace, New York, in February, 1933. 
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“A hasty canvass among twenty-five of 
the largest exhibitors around New York 
City has disclosed the fact that almost 
without exception they favor postpone- 
ment of the Show for a year, or at least, 
until the fall of 1933. 
feeling are: 


The reasons for this 


“First, most manufacturers do not feel 
justified in making the necessary expend- 
itures. 

“Second, the attendance of engineers and 
executives from points outside New York 
would be so reduced as to make the Show 
unsuccessful from the exhibitors’ stand- 
point. 


““An informal committee of New York 
exhibitors presented these findings to the 
Show Management, and asked that in 
deference to the exhibitors’ sentiment a 
After a few 
days consideration the management re- 
plied that the building lease and other 
commitments 


postponement be arranged. 


made a postponement 
impossible. 

“We all recognize these commitments 
and realize that a postponement would 
‘ause the management inconvenience and 
possibly some financial loss, but few of 
us have escaped losses imposed by exist- 
ing conditions and we still feel that the 
request for postponement is a reasonable 
one. Some of the largest shows in the 
country, notably the Oil Show in Tulsa, 
have been cancelled recently. 

“We are anxious to get an expression of 
opinion from every exhibitor at the 1931 
Show on the following points: 

Are you planning to exhibit in 1933? 
Do you favor the February date or 
would you prefer postponement? 

If no postponement is arranged do you 

still intend to exhibit? 

“We would appreciate your reply to 
these questions so that we can get an 
picture of the 
feelings of all exhibitors as to the proper 


entirely representative 


date for the next Show. This letter is 
being sent to a number of other exhibitors 
by the Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co., 
the Alberene Stone Company, the Abbe 
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Engineering Company and U. Ss. 


Stoneware Co. 


the 


“Such companies as the Corning Glass 
Co., F. J. Stokes Machinery Co., Swenson 
Evaporator Co., Raymond Bros., Impact 
Pulverizer Co., and Johns-Manville Co. 
have also expressed themselves as favor- 
ing this canvas of opinion. 

“May we hear from you right away as 
initial payments on booth space are due 
September 11th.” 

New York, Sept. 8, 1932. 


This letter was sent individually by the 
five companies: U. S. Stoneware, Alber- 
lene, Abbe, Dorr, Buffalo Foundry, each 


taking part of the list. 


Management Statement 

Charles Roth gave to CuemicaL Mar- 
KETS the signed statement 
setting forth the views and position of the 
management. 


following 


“The unique value of the Chemical 
Exposition is never so easy to demonstrate 
as now. The value of such an exposition 
is not so outstanding in boom times as 
in years of depression. 

“Essentially an exposition means a 
meeting of the minds and a multiplication 
of interest and activity. 
about 


This is brought 
people of like 
interests congregating in one place to con- 
sider the things they make, study and 
compare exhibits they see, and to derive 
incentive from the other fellow’s accom- 
plishment. 


by a number of 


An audience of many thou- 
sands responding to an effort of this 
magnitude attends with a group attitude 
of the open mind, is interested, becomes 
convinced through eye evidence, decides 
to purchase. It needs hardly be men- 
tioned that exhibits are stimulating and 
that they engender a kind of catalytic 
power, working to sometimes very big 
effects through mass action. 

“Group enthusiasm has something to do 
with it. * But, after all, is this taboo? 

‘The indicacions of perceptible business 
improvement as registered by the most 
conservative sources, call for the cultiva- 
tion of stimulus 
group enthusiasm may provide. 


any additional which 
This is 
one reason why the Chemical Exposition 
has been in course of preparation for the 
last eight months and is scheduled for the 
Week of February 27th, 1933. 

“At the present time many leading in- 
dustrialists are giving their greatest con- 
sideration to the subject of instant action 
to improve business. It is urged by con- 


the best 
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ferences of those who have 








interests of the nation at heart, that all 
in positions of responsibility seek not to 
postpone or further delay any considera- 
tion of movements formulated to stimu- 
late a return of normal business activity. 
The Chemical Exposition is a movement 
deliberately formulated to this end. 
“With the credit situation greatly im- 
proved and with business leaders co- 
operating in movements to stimulate 
business, it may well be questioned by 
those have the best progress of 
American chemical industry at heart, 
whether there is justification in organiz- 
ing to defer the next Chemical Exposition, 
thereby giving the impression to the 
business world that the chemical industry 


who 


is indefinitely or even pessimistically 
depressed. 
“When there is much evidence, in- 


creasing month by month, that business 
is improving and that the coming autumn 
will be characterized by a conservative 
advance in the purchase of raw and manu- 
factured materials because of utterly 
dwindled stocks, and by the replacement 
of equipment which has served its ulti- 
mate industrial life, the sponsors of the 
Chemical Exposition have established the 
February show date as optimum. 
“Original decision to hold the Chemical 
Exposition this coming February, and 
exhaustive planning meanwhile to insure 


the exhibitors maximum value at that 
time, has involved the necessity for some 
courage as well as conservatism. The 


exposition management having arranged 
a diversity of shows during the past two 
decades has endeavored to be deliberate 
and exhaustive in its present plans. The 
fact that some 193 companies have con- 
tracted for and now 


space many are 


planning for their exhibits is the best 
proof of confidence that the management 


could require.” 


Association Discussed 
As we go to press both parties are be- 
stirring themselves. The Exhibitors are 


canvassing space holders and _ talking 
about reviving the old Chemical Equip- 
ment Association. The Management is 
trying to close up deposit payments on 
space before Sept. 10, and talking about 
their ‘“‘rights.”’ It is all very reminiscent of 
the fracas when the Show schedule was 
forced from the annual to the biannual 


basis. 


Hydrogenation 
Standard Oil has answered the often 
“Of 
the 
Already a new series of lubri- 


repeated question what practical 


commercial use is hydrogenation 
process?” 
cating oils are on the market produced 
solely The 


“‘Essolube”’ has been chosen as a trade 


by hydrogenation. name 


name and the word ‘‘hydrofined’’ coined 
to stress in the public’s mind that the 
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oils are produced by a new method. On 
August 9 Dr. R. T. Haslam, Vice-Pres- 
ident and General Manager of the Stand- 
ard Oil Development Co. and Dr. C. E. 
Lanning, in charge of the Bayway hydro- 
genation plant, conducted a party of 
representatives from the technical press 
through the plant. Nothing was concealed. 
Every possible question was answered. 
The secretiveness of the past three years 
was over. What concrete results have been 
accomplished so far? What results may 
be expected shortly? What results may 
be looked for in the future? In short, 
what are the returns on an investment of 
close to $25,000,000? 

During the inspection, Dr. Haslam an- 
nounced, that an unexpected increase in 
kerosene consumption last winter had 
forced the company to devote the hydro- 
genation plant’s entire capacity for five 
months to filling this demand. At the 
smaller of the two hydrogenation plants 
at Baton Rouge, a new group of solvents 
will be produced which will find a ready 
market principally in the following fields: 
paint and varnish, lacquers, synthetic 
finishes, rubber products, artificial leather, 
and a number of special uses where a com- 
bination of high solvent power and con- 
trolled evaporation rate is essential. These 
solvents are said to superior 
qualities to other petroleum solvents and 
also possess superior characteristics to 
some of those of the coal tar products 
with which they will be in natural com- 
petition. Finally, in the list of products 
to be made immediately, must be added 
a new safety fuel for particular use in 
airplanes and motorboats. 


possess 


This motor 
fuel possesses qualities of an interesting 
character. It is reported to be practically 
free from the danger of accidental ignition 
under normal temperature conditions, at 
the same time being equal or superior to 


the best aviation gasoline in octane 
number and operating efficiency. The 


flash point is over 105 degrees Fahrenheit. 
It is not adoptable to use in automobile 
engines because of the difficulty of 
starting. 

It is said to be likely that within the 
benzol, or 
rather a substitute for benzol, which has 
the 110- 


octane number naphtha, or higher than 


next six to twelve months 


blending characteristics of a 


pure iso-octane (the substance mixed with 
normal heptane in determining octane 
number) will be produced commercially 
at the Bayway hydrogenation plant, prin- 
cipally for export for anti-knock blending 
purposes. At the moment, carbon dioxide 
gas equivalent to 70 tons a day of “‘dry- 
ice,’ is being blown into the atmosphere 
at Bayway and will be utilized eventually. 
Sulfur production is a_ possibility, but 
tonnages are relatively small, and it is 
extremely doubtful whether under present 
conditions it would be commercially worth 
while to attempt to save it. 
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Funds Needed 


The Committee on Unemployment and 
Relief for Chemists and Chemical En- 
gineers for the metropolitan area is again 
appealing to those employed for funds 
to carry on the work of relief. An amount 
close to $300 a week is necessary to aid 
the destitute families of chemists and 
engineers. Funds on hand are only 
sufficient to carry on the work until 
Oct. 1. Registration and the number of 
needy cases are increasing. The Com- 
mittee welcomes contributions no matter 
how small. Checks should be made 
payable to Robert T. Baldwin, treasurer, 
care of the Chemists’ Club. 


Washington 

Outstanding in the Washington news of. 
the month was the announcement by 
Secretary of the Treasury Mills that he 
had found evidences of dumping of 
ammonium sulfate from Germany, Bel- 
gium and Poland and that such action was 
seriously effecting the domestic industry. 

The effect of this action will be to bring 
about the assessment of supplementary 
duties with respect to all future imports 
where it is found that the price for which 
the commodity is offered here is below 
that in the country of export. 

Holland seems to have been the prin- 
cipal country of export in recent months, 
but no determination has been reached in 
its case because the study of the situation 
has not been completed. 

Complaints on the general subject of 
dumping of ammonium sulfate began to 
reach the Treasury Department as far 
back as November, 1930. Little was ac- 
complished in respect thereto until when, 
in July, 1931, the International Nitrogen 
Cartel ceased to function, and numerous 
complaints again were received protesting 
the low prices. 

The Customs Service made investiga- 
tions and dumping was established to the 
satisfaction of Secretary Mills. It is not 
possible to estimate how much additiona 
duty will be exacted with respect to future 
imports if still subject to the complaint of 
dumping, since the situation differs, as to 
the various cases. 

In some instances, it is believed, the 
appraiser will have to make an independ- 
ent investigation to determine the degree 
of dumping and report his findings to the 
collector for the assessment of such sums 
as will equalize the difference between 
foreign and domestic selling prices. 

Already one or two importers have been 
assessed $10 a ton and the uncertainty 
surrounding the rate to be charged will, in 
all probability, act as a deterrent to future 
shipments. Importations totalled 165,441 
tons with a declared value of $3,208,771 in 
the first six months of this year. 


Naphtha Not Taxable 


The Internal Revenue Bureau an- 
nounced, on Aug. 16 in a letter to Warren 
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N. Watson, Manufacturing Chemists’ 
Association secretary, that technical naph- 
tha is not subject to the gasoline tax. It 
was also disclosed that the Bureau had 
exempted dry ice. While chemically car- 
bonic acid, it was held that it is not 
commonly used for carbonic beverages and 
hence not taxable. However, where it is 
employed as a source of carbonic acid gas 
for beverage purposes it is taxable at the 
four cent rate. Glycerine is not taxable 
as a toilet preparation, according to a 
ruling made on Aug. 25, but mixtures of 
glycerine and other pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations are within the meaning of the law. 
Tariff Changes on Glue , 

Decrease in the present rate of duty on 
inedible gelatin and glue of animal origin 
and sheep’s wool sponges were ordered by 
President Hoover in a proclamation carry- 
ing out the Tariff 
Commission. 


recommendations of 


Duty on gelatin and glue of animal 
origin, not specially provided for, valued 
at less than 40c per pound, namely, 25 per 
cent ad valorem and 2e¢ per pound, was 
changed to 20 per cent ad valorem and 
2\%e per pound. The present duty on 
gelatin, glue, glue size and fish glue, not 
specially provided for, valued at 40¢ or 
more per pound; namely, 25 per cent ad 
valorem and 8c a pound, was not changed 
as was recommended by the commission. 

The Tariff Commission announced that 
a public hearing will be held on Sept. 20 
on sperm oil requesting all interested 
parties to be present on that date in 
Washington. 


Du Pont New Dyes 

Du Pont dyestuffs division has de- 
veloped a new dyestuff designated as 
Pontamine diazo blue 6G, which is a 
direct color recommended for develop- 
ment with beta naphthol. The dyestuff 
is of greater value for discharge purposes, 
giving clear whites on ¢éotton and tinted 
whites on silk. The general fastness of 
this color is sufficiently good to meet all 
ordinary requirements for women’s dress- 
goods and similar fabrics. It is stated that 
this dyestuff will be most widely used on 
cotton and rayon, but may also be ap- 
plied to pure silk when dyed in an acid 
bath. Very satisfactory results may be 
obtained in all types of machines 
Nitrate for Wheat? 

Several new angles were added to the 
already badly tangled nitrogen situation 
in August. Early in the month press dis- 
patches from Washington announced that 
the Government considering in- 
formally a proposal to barter 2,500,000 
bushels of wheat, property of the Federal 
Farm Board, for 40,000 tons of Chilean 
nitrate. Immediately a barrage of protests 
greeted the plan. Domestic producers of 
synthetic nitrate insisted that they were 
being discriminated against needlessly and 


was 
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COMING EVENTS 


ow 


American Bottlers of Car- 
bonated Beverages, Cleveland, 
Nov. 14-18. 


American Institute of Chem- 
ical Engineers, Washington, D. C., 
Dec. 7-9. 

Electrochemical Society, 
Cleveland, Sept. 22-24, Hotel Cleve- 


land. 


Exposition of Chemical In- 


dustries, Grand Central Palace, 
N. Y. City, Feb. 27—March 4, 
1933. 

National Safety Council, 


Washington, D. C., Oct. 3-7. 


Salesmen’s Association Golf 
Meeting, Maplewood Country 
Club, Maplewood, N. J., Sept. 13. 


Technical Association Pulp & 
Paper Industry, Holyoke, Mass. 
Sept. 14-16. 


Tenth Exposition, Power & 
Mechanical Engineering, Grand 
Central Palace, Dec. 5-10. 











alleged that the Farm Board was attempt- 
ing to salvage part of the wreckage of its 
operations in the grain markets atthe 
expense of one of the most important 
divisions of American industry. 

Francis P. Garvan, Chemical Founda- 
tion head, also voiced a similar protest 
against such a barter, charging that the 
international cartel was concentrating its 
efforts towards destroying the American 
nitrogen industry. 

Said President Garvan, ‘The proposal 
that the Federal Farm Board exchange 
2,500,000 bushels of wheat for 40,000 tons 

nitrate is the 
policy laid down by President Hoover, 
then Secretary 1926 


of Chilean contrary to 


of Commerce, in 


when he appeared before a committee of 
Congress and urged that steps be taken 
to make America independent of a number 
of monopolies among them the Chilean 
nitrate monopoly. 

“The importation of 40,000 
nitrate into this country at the present 
time, in return for 2,500,000 bushels of 
wheat, will the 
number of unemployed in this country. 
It will be another blow by the international 
nitrogen cartel at the American nitrogen 
industry. I do not think the American 
people will stand for government 
using our money to support this inter- 
national nitrogen cartel by trading Amer- 
ican wheat for Chilean nitrate. 


tons of 


mean an increase in 


our 


“We have a situation in which the 
members of the international nitrogen 
cartel dump their products into this 





Pres. Francis P. Garvan 


Continues his bitter attack 
on the new nitrogen cartel 


country, while the American producers 
of nitrogen are unable to export a single 
ton of their products to European coun- 
tries in the international cartel.” 

The next proposal was to turn over the 
40,000 tons of Chilean nitrate to the 
army reserves. This plan was designed to 
meet the objection that our domestic 
production is now far in excess of present 
requirements and should not be further 
handicapped by such competition. The 
War Department gave the matter some 
thought then concluded that its 
present were adequate for all 


and 
stocks 








in freight, packing, ete. 


quoted per 100 kilograms of product. 
subject to change. 





New German Nitrogen Prices for 1932-1933 


Reichsmark per kilogram of nitrogen 


March- 
July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. Dec Jan Feb. June 
1932 1932 1932 1932 1932 1932 1933 1933 1933 
Ammonia sulfate. . 0.66 0.68 0.70 0.70 0.71 0.72 0.74 0.76 0.76 
Ammonia chalk 0.64 0.66 0.68 0.68 0.69 0.70 0.72 0.74 0.74 
Ammonia sulfate-nitrate. 0.73 0.75 0.77 0.77 0.78 0.785 0.805 0.825 0.825 
Ammonia nitrate chalk 0.79 0.79 0.80 0.80 O.81 0.83 O.85 0.86 0.86 
Potash-ammonia nitrate. 77 0.77 0.78 0.78 0.79 O.81 0.83 0.84 0.84 
Urea.... 0.81 0.83 0.83 0.84 O.86 O.88 0.91 0.91 
Cyanamide, A & B content*. 0.67 0.69 0.70 0.71 0.73 0.75 0.77 0.77 
Calcium nitrate. 0.92 0.92 0.93 0.93 0.93 0.95 0.97 0.99 
Soda nitrate 1.05 1.05 1.06 1.06 1.07 1.08 1.08 1.09 
Nitrophoska I. . 22.34 22.34 22.34 22.84 22.84 22.84 23.34 23.34 
Nitrophoska II 20.98 20.98 20.98 21.48 21.48 21.48 21.98 21.98 
Nitrophoska III 22.80 22.80 22.80 23.30 23.30 23.30 23.80 23.80 
Nitrophoska IV 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.50 18.50 18.50 19.00 19.00 


*In the case of cyanamide B content the consumer is rebated one pfennig per kilo N for saving 


Prices in the table are per kilogram of nitrogen content except in the case of nitrophoska which is 
Prices of calcium nitrate, sodium nitrate, and nitrophoskas are 
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At the moment it 


emergencies. 
that the 
pletely. 


appears 


idea will be abandoned com- 


Reduction in Nitrate Price 
Seldom do price changes of industrial 


‘front page stuff” for 
our leading daily newspapers, but the 


‘ 


chemicals become 


recent announcement of a new schedule 
attained that 
The sharp reduction of $11 a 
ton was seized upon by special corres- 


for Chilean nitrate dis- 


tinction. 


pondents and editorial writers as an in- 
dication of the future activity of the inter- 
national nitrogen cartel. 

Reports from abroad state that the 
meeting for the final ratification of the 
will be held on 
Sept. 15, probably in Berlin. It is under- 
that the Chilean government is 
ready to officially join the cartel group. 


new cartel agreement 


stood 





M.G.B. Whelpley 


Now in Chile negotiating new deal 
on the Cosach with Davila 


The Chilean ambassador to the Court of 
St. James participated with M. B. G. 
Whelpley, 
preliminary 


Cosach president, at the 
The 
latter is now on his way to Santiago 
the Davila 
regime on the reorganization plans for 


various discussions. 


presumably to deal with 


the Cosach financial structure. 


Concannon Reports 


According to C. C. Coneannon, head 
of the Chemical Section of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, exact 
data on the quantity allocated to the 
Chilean the pending 


An unconfirmed 


industry under 
agreement are lacking. 
report states that by the terms of the 
Chile 
export 900,000 tons of sodium nitrate to 
the European market and 100,000 tons 
to the other markets. 


agreement obtains the right to 


Chile agrees to 
maintain a set price provided it is able 
to sell its total export quota, but receives 
the right to reduce prices if it is unable 
to dispose of its full allocation. 


Authentic Details Lacking 

Negotiators are keeping secret the 
details of whatever agreements they have 
reached, and information of an authentic 
character on the details of the individual 
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agreements is scarce. For this reason the 
current negotiations may not result in a 
“cartel” but in a series of special agree- 
ments. The primary objective, it is 
asserted, is to stabilize the market by 
equalizing the price level in “unprotected”’ 
areas with that prevailing in the ‘‘pro- 
tected”’ countries. 


New Board of Control 


London that the 
arrangement between the European coun- 
tries extends years. The 
European future be 


It is understood in 


over several 
will in 
centralized in a board on which Britain, 
Germany, and Norway are represented, 
and which will control the industries of 
Britain, Germany, Norway, France, Bel- 


exports 


gium, Holland, Poland, Italy, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Switzerland. Domestic 
markets, with the exception of the 


northern countries and Spain, will solely 
be reserved to their respective industries, 
which will also regulate domestic market 
prices. A restriction of production was 


not agreed upon, but production will 


regulate itself in accordance with the 
home demand and the export quota. 
The tentative agreement with Chile 


will run for one year, with option of 
renewals for a second year on the same 
terms. Chilean nitrate stocks are under- 
stood to be 430,000 tons of nitrogen, 
and the interested bankers have agreed 
force dumping but to permit 
liquidation to be spread over two years. 
As in the case of the European par- 
ticipants, Chilean production is not to be 
restricted, but exports will be based on 
the situation at the end of the price war. 


not to 


Export Quotas 

The export quotas will not be deter- 
mined until final Chile, 
but it is understood that the combined 
world export Europe and 
Chile during the current nitrate year 
(to July 1, 1933) has been fixed at 510,000 
metric tons of nitrogen, of which 460,000 
tons are to be sold outside of the U. 
Of the allotment outside of the U. 
Chile is to be given 30 per cent, according 
to information reaching with a 
premium of 50 per cent of all sales over 
460,000 tons up to a maximum of 37.5 


approval by 


tonnage of 


S. 
oe 
here, 


per cent of world exports outside of the 
U.S. Another 30 per cent of this figure 
is understood to be assigned to German 
and Norwegian synthetic nitrate of soda 
and the remaining 40 per cent to sulfate 
of ammonia from all countries of Europe. 
In order to bring the price of sulfate of 
ammonia up to the level of nitrate of soda 
and nitrate of lime, a cash penalty will 
be imposed on exports in excess of quotas. 


National Safety Meeting 

During the week of Oct. 3 to 7, dele- 
gates from Chemical plants will meet at 
the Wardman Park and the Shoreham 
hotels in Washington, to consider prac- 
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tical cooperative methods for the promo- 
tion of health and the reduction of acci- 
dents in their industry. 

This program for the chemical indus- 
tries will be conducted by the chemical 
section of the National Safety Council, as 
a part of the Twenty-First Annual Safety 
Congress and Exposition. General Chair- 
man of the Section is John S. Shaw of 
Hercules. 


Discouraging Figures 

The accident experience of the chemical 
industry for the past year has both en- 
couraging and discouraging features. The 
145 units which have reported during the 
past three years to the National Safety 
Council show a reduction from 14.73 
accidents per 1,000,000 man-hours in 1930 
to 10.65 for 1931. On the other hand 
there was considerable increase in the 
severity rates—from 1.95 for 1930 to 2.01 
for 1931, as contrasted with only 1.63 
days lost per 1,000 man-hours in 1929. 
This indicates that chemical plants us a 
group have made no consistent progress 
during the past two years in the reduction 
of serious injuries. The increase in serious- 
ness of accidents for 1930 was due prin- 
cipally to a sharp rise in permanent partial 
disabilities, and in 1931 to more fatalities. 
It is possible that the elimination of 
serious hazards has seemed too costly 
during the past year or two. Or it may be 
that the shifting of employees from one 
job to another has resulted in increased 
hazards of a serious character. 
Interesting Program 

The Congress program for the Chemical 


Section will include four half-day sessions. 
At the Tuesday morning session General 














Warren N. Watson 


M.C. A. Secretary to speak 
at safety meeting 


Chairman John S. Shaw will give a 
“Resume of Year’s Activities.” Other 
topics will be “The Handling of Chem- 
icals’” by Warren N. Watson, secretary, 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association; 
“Storage and Handling of Compressed 
Gases and Volatile Liquids” by F. R. 
Fetherston, secretary, Compressed Gas 
Manufacturers’ Association; ‘‘Data on 
the Efficiency of Modern Respirator 
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Equipment to Lead Dust and Fumes’’ by 
R. C. Stratton, supervising chemical 
engineer, Travelers Insurance Co. 

The Wednesday morning session will be 
held jointly with the Industrial Health 
Section. There will be a Symposium on 
Activities of the chemical industry in 
Preventing Poisoning from the Viewpoint 
of: ‘The Chemical Manufacturer,” by 
F. W. Dennis, personnel director, Hooker 
Electrochemical; ‘‘The State’ by Dr. 
Albert 8. Gray, director, Bureau of Occu- 
pational Diseases, Connecticut State De- 
partment of Health; ‘The Federal Gov- 
ernment’? by Dr. Wm. P. Yant, supt. 
Bureau of Mines Experiment Station. 

For the Thursday morning session there 
will be an address on ‘‘Safety in Chemical 
Pumps and Pumping Machinery” by 
J. C. Lawrence, chemical engineer, 
du Pont. Also addresses on ‘‘The Use of 
Stainless Steels in the Chemical Industry” 
by K. E. Luger, metallurgist, American 
Sheet and Tin Plate; and by E. C. 
Wright, metallurgist, National Tube Co. 

At the Friday morning session J. K. 
Hoskins, sanitary engineer, U. S. Public 
Health Service will talk on ‘‘Stream Pollu- 
ticn.”’ . This will be followed by a round- 
table discussion on “Accidents and Their 
Causes in the Chemical Industry.” The 
discussion leaders will be C. E. Ralston, 
safety director, Pittsburgh Plate Glass; 
and Ira V. Kepner, 
Pennsylvania Salt. 


safety director, 


Association News 


Dr. Charles L. Parsons, secretary of the 
A. C. 8. for the past 25 vears, was pre- 
sented with the Priestley Medal, highest 
honor of the society at the recent Denver 
meeting. 

Dr. Parsons is one of the best known 
chemists in the U. S. Since 1931 he has 
been business manager of the Society. 
He has contributed largely to the de- 
velopment of that organization as the 
largest professional body of its kind in 
the world. 


Personnel 


Oren C. Leetun appointed manager of 
the St. Louis office of American Agricul- 
tural Chemical. 

Stanley H. Ellis, until recently with 
Barrett appointed assistant to J.. P. 
Brinton, Jr., manager of the ammonia 
division of Hydrocarbon Products. 


Ralph L. Dunckel, formerly with the 
International Motor Co., has been placed 
in charge of production and purchasing 
at the Bridgeport plant of the Kron Co. 
Mr. Dunckel is a graduate of Cornell 
University. J. D. Young, formerly of the 
Chicago sales office of Wright Manufac- 
turing, has become affiliated with the 
Chicago office in a sales capacity. 
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U. S. Foreign Trade 


About the only outstanding characteris- 
tic of the U. S. chemical foreign trade for 
the first half of 1932, according to a recent 
report by C. C. Concannon, Chief of the 
Chemical Division, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, was the gradual 
widening of the margin between exports 
and imports until the total shipments of 
chemicals and allied products exceeded 
total imports by $8,800,000, for the cur- 
rent half year. 

Looking at the trade month by month, 
January figures were the largest and June 
the smallest of the year. Perhaps one 
encouraging sign was the pick-up in im- 
ports of the important industrial raw 
materials of lac and shellac and camphor. 
Practically the same commodities which 
showed larger exports for the first quarter 
of 1932, registered gains in the first half 
year. 


Destinations Unchanged 

No marked changes were made in the 
countries of destination of the chemical 
exports. Apparently the marked decline 
in the total figures was due to smaller 
shipments to all markets, rather than to 
a loss of any particular market. Canada, 
the United Kingdom, Germany, and 
Japan continued to be the leading markets 
and accounted for the same percentages 
of total exports as in 1931—19, 12, 8, and 
6 per cent, respectively. Figures for 
exports to these countries in the first half 
of 1932 were: Canada, $9,005,000; the 
United Kingdom, $6,000,000; Germany, 
$3,700,000; and Japan, $3,000,000. 

Total exports and imports of chemicals 
and allied products by major groups are 
recorded in the following table: 

The following summary, is confined to 
commodities of 


a few either 


because the trade is increasing or because 


interest, 


the item is comparatively new in export 
trade. 

France has come to the front as an out- 
let for crude coal tar and coal-tar pitch, 
having taken 145,700 barrels ($332,500) 
of total exports of 182,000 barrels $430, 
000) of coal-tar, and 56,600 tons (535,600) 
of a total of 78,500 tons ($762,000) of 
pitch. Belgium was another important 
outlet for pitch in 1932 with 12,200 tons 
($140,000). 


Trade with Great Britain 
Practically every country in the world 
offers a market for chemical specialty 
compounds, but, as a rule, Canada and 
the United Kingdom purchase the major 
portion. Of a total exportation of 2,162, 
000 pounds ($127,400) which, by the way, 
showed a decline in prices, Canada took 
1,776,000 pounds ($106,800). 
specialty, rubber 
accelerators, 


For another 
compounding agents 
retarders, etc., Japan re- 
ceived nearly one-fourth of the total of 
$403,900 (757,500 pounds). 

Cuba came forward as the country of 
destination for the bulk of the hydrochloric 
acid shipped, with more than was exported 
there for the entire year of 1931, or 
4,663,000 pounds for the first half of 1932, 
of a total of 5,113,000 pounds shipped to 
all countries. 

Japan, with more than half of the total, 
was the chief market for acid 
936,200 pounds, followed by Canada with 
383,000 pounds. 
the United Kingdom, and 
Japan, were the chief outlets for methanol, 
butanol, 


borie 


Canada, 
acetone, carbon tetrachloride, 
carbon bisulfide, and miscellaneous syn- 
thetic organic chemicals, having received 
about 80 per cent of the total shipments of 
these commodities. The United Kingdom 
alone, however, was the destination for 
3,500,000 pounds ($287,000) of citrate of 
lime with the remainder of 13,000 pounds 
($400) shipped to Spain. 

European countries and Canada _pur- 
chased all the sodium borate shipped in 
the current period. This commodity ad- 
vanced from 76,213,000 pounds ($1,586, 
500) exported during the first half of 1931 
to 99,728,800 pounds ($1,600,000) in the 
first half of 1932. Germany, the Nether- 
lands, France, the United Kingdom, and 
Belgium were the chief markets. 


Fertilizer Materials 

In the fertilizer branch, the class “other 
nitrogenous chemical materials,”’ 
sodium nitrate, doubled the amount 
exported last year to a total of 65,200 tons 
($1,856,200). Leading countries of desti- 
nation for this class were: France, 42,800 
tons ($1,214,000); Spain, 4,900 tons 
($127,100); Canada, 4,700 tons ($175, 
100); Japan, 7,900 tons ($203,700); and 
Egypt, 4,400 tons ($120,600). 

More than double the amount of high- 
grade hard phosphate rock was exported in 


chiefly 





Group 
Total 

Naval stores, gums, resins 
Crude drugs and botanicals 
Essential oils 
Sulfur. . 
Coal-tar products 

Dyes, colors, stains 
Medicinal preparations 
Industrial chemical specialities 
Industrial chemicals 
Pigments, paints, varnishes 
Fertilizers and materials 
Soaps and toilet preparations 





Foreign trade in chemicals and allied products, first half of 1932 
(In thousands of dollars) 


Exports Imports 
First half of First half of 
1931 1932 1931 1932 
68,290 49,029 65,479 40,261 
6,571 5,682 7,588 ), 230 
802 407 2,691 2,714 
779 651 1,938 1,495 
3,884 3,940 
5,350 4,202 5,611 4,693 
2,677 2,082 2,792 2,102 
7,927 5,377 2,188 1,649 
7,542 5,279 | 9,326 7,317 
10,543 8,050 4 
8,378 5,516 996 798 
7,700 4,338 26,421 9,903 
5,918 3,278 1,445 1,084 








Chemical Markets 








the current year, to a total of 42,900 tons, 
$253,900, over one-half of which went to 
Canada. 

Other interesting commodities which 
recorded gains were peppermint, orange, 
and lemon oils, and gum rosin and spirits 
of turpentine. The United Kingdom, 
Canada, and Germany were the major 
outlets for these. 


Unemployment Gains 

Factory employment in the manu- 
facture of chemicals and related products 
in the U. S. dropped 1.9 per cent in July, 
and payroll totals in these industries 
were 6.5 per cent lower than in June, ac- 
cording to data compiled by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The bureau’s index 
number for employment in chemical 
manufacturing was 68.0 for July (100= 
monthly average for 1926), compared 
with 69.3 for June and 83.0 for July, 1931. 
The index number for payroll totals was 
56.5 for July, compared with 60.4 for 
June and 81.0 for July, 1931. 

The bureau’s index numbers for all 
manufacturing industries for July were: 
Employment, 55.2; payroll totals, 36.2. 

Details for the several divisions in- 
cluded in the calculation of the bureau’s 
index numbers for the chemical group of 
industries show the following comparisons: 


Employment 


DO 5.55 Salk hnicewss 82.1 83.6 95.2 
ere 30.4 32.5 41.3 
Petroleum refining........ 64.1 64.7 73.7 
Cottonseed oil, cake, meal. 28.1 23.8 26.0 
Druggists’ preparations. . . 66.1 70.5 79.6 
ES ER ree 66.6 71.3 98.3 
Paints and varnishes...... 68.9 72.3 80.9 
ee Pe re rere Tea 92.9 93.4 156.5 
Rye er te ce 93.1 95.7 100.5 


CNR ss fannie eso 58.6 61.6 81.6 
ee ee ; 24.0 25.1 40.7 
Petroleum, refining. ...... 56.8 59.4 73.8 
Cottonseed oil, cake, meal. 28.3 26.4 28.8 
Druggists preparations... . 64.2 70.6 86.9 
ee are 42.8 45.5 80.8 
Paints and varnishes...... 53.0 61.8 78.2 
re rer re 71.2 78.3 187.0 
OD essa osa sn aes oa 82.6 90.5 96.9 


Charges have been lodged with the 
Treasury Department that vanillin is 
being dumped in this country by foreign 
producers. 


Obituaries 
John Jackson Riker 


John Jackson Riker, 74, former presi- 
dent of J. L. & S. D. Riker, leading chem- 
ical firm of an earlier era. died at his sum- 
mer camp in the Adirondacks on Little 
Moose Lake on Aug. 4. 

Mr. Riker was educated at private 
schools in Jamaica, L. I., and later the 
Charlier Institute. In 1876 he joined 
J. L. & D.S. Riker, which firm his father 
founded 70 years ago, starting to work 
as an office boy. Twelve years later he 
was admitted to partnership and in 1890 
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following the death of his father he became 
the senior partner. In 1901 the firm was 
incorporated with Mr. Riker as president. 
Under his management the firm, already 
internationally recognized as a leader in 
its field, made further progress. In 1914 
he retired and was succeeded by a brother, 
the late Charles Lawrence Riker, who 
died June 22 last. 

The Rikers, Hills, and Wing & Evans 
were the three leading chemical importers 
and jobbers for years at a time when the 
American chemical industry was in its 
infancy and Mr. Riker’s passing serves to 
recall vividly the years when these three 
houses virtually controlled the alkali 
markets. Upon the retirement of Charles 
L. Riker ownership of the company | assed 
into the hands of Joseph Turner and the 
firm name was changed to Joseph Turner 
& Co. 

Mr. Riker, in addition to his activities 
in the Riker firm had other extensive 
business interests. He was president of 
the Riker Homestead Estates, Inc., and 
held directorates in New Jersey Zine, 
Bertha Mineral Co., and Empire Zine 
Master Painters Supply Co. He was 
prominent in insurance circles and held 
several directorships. 

Mr. Riker was a member of the Society 
of the Cincinnati, the Society of Colonial 
Wars, the Society of the War of 1812, the 
Sons of the Revolution, the St. Nicholas 
Society, the Holland Society and the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York 
State. His clubs included the New York 
Yacht, the Automobile of America, the 
City Midday, the Union, the Down Town, 
the Apawamis, the Adirondack League 
and the Rittenhouse of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Riker married Miss Edith M. 
Bartow in Brooklyn in 1881. She sur- 
vives him, as do three sisters, Mrs. J. 
Amory Haskell, Mrs. James R. Strong and 
Mrs. Henry I. Riker; and a brother, 
Samuel Riker, New York attorney. 


Albert Gardner Robinson 


Albert Gardner Robinson, 77, former 
well-known newspaper correspondent, 
author, and former treasurer of U. S. L., 
died Aug. 30 at the Chemists’ Club in New 
York. He had made his home a the club 
for the past 15 years. 

During the Spanish-American War he 
served as correspondent for The New 
York Evening Post in Porto Rico and 
Cuba, and was later sent by it as corre- 
spondent in the Philippines and still later 
in South Africa during the Boer War. 
From 1903 to 1912 he was special corre- 
spondent of The Sun in Washington. 

In his Cuban days Mr. Robinson had 
made the acquaintance of H. 8. Rubens, 
at present the sole survivor of the Cuban 
revolutionary junta, and in 1912 Mr. 
Robinson became associated with U. 8S. I. 
of which Mr. Rubens was then president. 
He held the position of treasurer until 
1927, when he retired. 


Chemical Markets 





Mr. Robinson wrote several books, 
Mest of these were devoted to conditions 
in Cuba and the Phillipines. He was an 
authority on New England architecture 
and two of his most widely read books 
were “Old New England Doorways” and 
“Old New England Houses.” 

He belonged to the Ccsmos and Na- 
tional Press Clubs in Washington, the 
Harvard Travelers Club in Boston and the 
Century and Chemists Clubs here. He 
served as treasurer of the Chemists Club 
from 1921 to 1928. He was active in 
charitable work, and set up many “A. G. 
Robinson Book Collections” in small New 
England towns. 

He was one of the industry’s most 
colorful figures. A_ brilliant conversa- 
tionalist, his wide circle of friends, par- 
ticularly in Chemists’ Club circles, will 
miss his presence in his favorite chair on 
the first floor. 


John Henry Jahn 


John Henry Jahn, 37, president of C. J. 
Osborn Co., distributor of carbon blacks, 
lamp blacks, color, and pigments, in N. Y. 
City, died Aug. 9 at his home in Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., after a short illness. He 
was educated in the city’s publie schools 
and graduated in 1916 from the chemistry 
division of Cooper Union. He entered the 
employ of the C. J. Osborn Co. in 1909, 
later becoming salesman and in 1919 be- 
came president of the company, following 
the death of C. J. Osborn, founder of the 
company. 


Joseph Hummel, 93, one of the pioneers 
in the development of the manufacture 
of white lead in this country and father of 
Joseph Hummel, jr., secretary of Eagle- 
Picher Lead, died Aug. 12, at his home ‘at 
Prince Hill, a suburb of Cincinnati. 


Marion Henry Foss, 47, died on Aug. 12 
at his home in Philadelphia. 


Thomas J. Clexton, 67, dealer in 
chemicals and dyestuffs, died Sunday at 
Brookline, Mass. Mr. Clexton had been 
in business in Boston for many years. He 
was a member of Boston Athletic, Algon- 
quin Club, the Dry Salters and the 
National Aniline Association. 


Acquires U. S. Rights 


American Hyalsol Corp. has _ been 
formed to acquire U. S. and Canadian 
patents and patent rights relating to the 
manufacture and use of higher alcohols 
and sulfonation products. The rights that 
have been acquired are those held by the 
Chemicalien Handel A. G., Zurich, 
Switzerland, under patents of the Deutsche 
Hydrierwerke, A. G., Berlin-Charlotten- 
burg, and H. Th. Bohme A. G. Chemnitz, 
Germany. 

The sulfonation products to which the 
Hyalsol rights apply (the major product 
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is reported to be sodium-lauryl sulfonate) 
find their chief application in the manu- 
facture of soap. Sodium lauryl sulfonate 
is said to be the only product of its kind 
which lathers. Its addition to soap is said 
to overcome the difficulties of using hard 
waters for cleansing purposes, and to 
produce a soap that will lather freely with 
seawater. 

Officers of the Hyalsol company are: 
President, Dr. Lewis H. Marks; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Nelson Littell of the law 
firm of Hammond « Littell. 

Licenses for the manufacture and use 
of the higher alcohols and wetting agents 
and other sulfonated derivatives which 
have been sold in the U. 8. by National 
Aniline under the trade-names, ‘Gar- 
dinol” and ‘‘Avirol,’”’ have also been 
granted to Proctor & Gamble, du Pont 
and the Gardinol Corp. 


Chemists’ Club Golf 


Chemists’ Club final golf Tournament 
for the 1932 Season will be held at the 
Pelham Country Club, Pelham, N. Y. on 
Wednesday, September 21. 

Based upon a turn-out of 53 for the 
previous highly successful Rye Tourna- 
ment, at least 75 entrants are expected 
for this event. Six handsome prizes will 
be awarded, divided between low gross, 
low net, kickers, etc. The President’s Cup 
will be presented during dinner for the 
lowest net score for the year. Elon H. 
Hooker, president, Hooker Electrochem- 
ical, has one leg on the Cup, based upon 
his low net score at the last Tournament. 


Company News 


President E. L. Norton, Freeport 
Texas, on Aug. 15 stated that the com- 
pany’s plants at Freeport, Texas, have 
escaped damage from the storm which 
swept Southern Texas. , Mr. 
statement follows: ‘‘While considerable 
damage was done in the town of Freeport, 
many houses being down and 
others damaged, the two plants of the 
Freeport Sulphur Co. located nearby 
escaped any serious damage and are both 
in full operation today. 
carries a complete 
surance. 


Norton’s 


blown 


The company 
line of cyclone in- 


Mallinckrodt Chemical, in addition to 
having taken large space for a com- 
mercial display, is sponsoring an exhibit 
in the electro-chemical section of the 
chemistry division at the 1933 ‘‘A Century 
of Progress” International Exposition at 
Chicago. 


Ford Chemical organized in Buffalo, 
N. Y., by Robert Ford, Clarence 8. 
Williams and associates to operate a 
general chemical manufacturing business 
with headquarters at 354 Franklin St. 
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Fergusson Drug Co., Philadelphia, has 
developed a new synthetic organic com- 
pound, with a phenol co-ef of 162 plus. 
This material is non-toxic, non-corrosive, 
and non-irritant, and will no doubt on 
account of its low cost, find many uses. 
It is soluble in alcohol and organic solvents. 

Consolidated Cotton Oil chartered at 
Statesville, N. C., to manufacture cotton- 
seed products with a capital of $100,000. 

Magnesium Products Elyria, which has 
been taken over by Cheney Chemical, 
Cleveland, started operations Sept. 1. 
Elyria plant has been in the hands of a 
receiver. It will be operated on a larger 
scale than heretofore, according to Presi- 
dent M. B. Cheney, and will specialize 
on one product, the nature of which will 
be disclosed later. 


Heider Industrial Chemical of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, is moving from 286 North 
Third St. to 114 North Third St. to ae- 
quire larger quarters, and will increase 
size of its sales staff. 

Growers’ Fertilizer Co., a new company 
at Fort Pierce, Fla., began fertilizer manu- 
facturing operations Aug. 22. Plant 
will have a capacity of about 150 tons 
a day. 


Swanson 
ganized by 


Chemical Laboratories or- 
Arthur A. and 
associates, to operate a general chemical 
manufacturing business and laboratory 
at Jamestown, N. Y 


Swanson 


Marx & Rawelle creditors were re- 
ported as filing a petition in bankruptcy 
at New Haven on Aug. 22. 


Union Carbide & Carbon formed the 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals, Ltd. a 
subsidiary, on July 27 with an authorized 
‘apitalization consisting of 5,000 shares 
of common stock of no par value. New 
company has appointed as sales agents 
for Canada, Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd., 
Montreal, Canada, a subsidiary of Shaw- 
inigan Water & Power. 


Arthur S. Corbin of Passaic was named 
receiver for Belleville Chemical of Belle- 
ville, N. J., by Vice Chancellor Bigelow, 
the company consenting. Action was 
asked by the National Bank of America in 
Paterson, creditor on a note for $11,221. 
The company was organized in July, 1928, 
to manufacture chemicals and drugs, par- 
ticularly synthetic camphor. 
placed at $50,000 
$160,000. 


Assets were 


and liabilities at 


Magnesium Properties is erecting a 
magnesium salts refinery near Medicine 
Bow, Wyo. H. W. Zilmer, San Francisco, 
is in charge. 


Chemical Markets 


Standard Oil of N. J., whose domestic 
companies went on a five-day week July 
1, has found benefits from the spreading 
out of work in respect to amelioration to 
some extent of the general unemployment 
problem. No decline in efficiency has been 
experienced. 


Detroit Steel Barrel consolidated on 
Aug. 10 with the Stevens Metal Products 
Co., of Niles, Ohio, and will operate as 
the “Detroit Division” of the latter com- 
pany. F. H. Alger will continue in charge 
at Detroit. 


Tungsten Producers, Inc., Fruitland, 
Wash., is reported to have some finished 


product ready for shipment. 


R. T. Vanderbilt, N. Y. City is now 
marketing a new solvent-intensifier, called 
“Bondogen,” for use in rubber-solvent 
cements and spreader doughs. 

Kessler Chemical moved its plant from 
Orange, N. J., to Delaware Ave. and 
Mifflin St., Philadelphia, on property 
belonging to the parent company, Amer- 
ican Commercial Alcohol. J. M. Kessler, 
president, will remain at 405 Lexington 
Ave., N. Y. City, and O. B. Helfrich, 
vice president, will be located in Phila- 
delphia 


Lion Chemical, recently incorporated 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, will take over the 
Granitez Chemical Co., and established 
branches in ten leading cities. 


Delaney Chemical Corp., which is allied 
with Publiker Commercial Alcohol, formed 
to manufacture dry ice 

General Dyestuffs, selling agent for 
General Aniline, has completed four new 
products known as Supranol Red PG, 
PRX, RA PBX. Dyed from a 
glauber’s salt-acetic acid bath they pro- 
duce on 


and 


woolen material bright reds, 
ranging from scarlet to bluish red and of 
very good fastness to water, washing, 
perspiration and salt water. 


Puritan Compressed Gas Corp., manu- 
facturer of nitrous oxide, oxygen, and 
medicinal gases, Kansas City, is planning 
a substantial addition to its 
plant 


Baltimore 


Monsanto Chemical Works, Ltd. has 
let a contract to the Metropolitan Vickers 
Co. for the construction of a high pressure 
steam plant and a power generating plant 
for their Raubon, North Wales works. 
This is part of the Company’s expansion 
plan which includes a large warehouse 
and buildings and apparatus for the manu- 
facture of some new products, which are 
not currently being produced in England. 
Program involves an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $350,000.00. 
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Hydrocarbon Products elected an asso- 
ciate member of the N. F. A. 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co. is now producing 
an auminum paste sold under the trade 
name ‘Globe’ aluminum paste. 

Standard Ultra-marine, Huntington, 
W. Va. started several weeks ago drilling 
a natural gas well on company property 
adjoining the plant, their efforts 
were rewarded July 22 with the bringing 
in of a natural gas producer with an 
initial flow of about 1,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas daily. The flow will probably settle to 
half that amount, it was stated, 
and that will be ample for the company’s 


and 


about 


needs. 

Two weeks later it was announced that 
drilling in the Monsanto Chemical Works 
plant at Nitro, W. Va., had been success- 
ful in bringing in a natural gas well with 
an estimated capacity of 1,000,000 cubic 
feet a day. Arrangements are promptly 
being made to put this gas under the 
boilers of the plant. It will replace coal 
formerly burned and will displace the 
natural purchased 
process use in the operating departments. 


gas previously for 
A considerable saving will be involved. 
In sinking the well large quantities of 
excellent brine solution were struck at 
the depth of about 1000 feet. It is possible 


this brine will prove an_ interesting 
chemical raw material. 
Atmospheric Nytrogen will at once 


repair the recently burned portion of its 
plant, which was damaged about $25,000. 


Monroe Louisiana Carbon at Hancock 
will resume operations Sept. 1 after being 
closed down for more than a year. 





Personal 


Fred Somers, treasurer and general 
manager Fred L. Lavanburg Co., sailed 
for Europe recently on the Mauretania. 


C. H. Dempwolf, Sr., president York 
Chemical Works. York, Pa., elected 
honorary member of the Independent 
Fertilizer Association. 


J. J. Kerrigan, vice-president and 


general manager, Merck, arrived Aug. 29 — 


on the Olympic following an extended 


trip abroad. 


C. M. Styles, manager Newton Oil 
& Fertilizer, Newton, N. C., has severed 
his connection and will begin work as 
manager of the Statesville Cotton Oil Co. 
of Statesville, N. C. Mr. Styles was at 
one time associated with Southern Cotton 
Oil. 


R. William Erwin, who resigned as 
superintendent of Canadian National 
Carbon, is now superintendent of the San 
Francisco works of National Carbon. 


P. H. Catheart, formerly associated 
with National Lead and _ secretary of 
Committee D-1 of the A. 8. T. M., is 


now with Imperial Color. 


The annual dinner of the Drug, Chem- 
ical and Allied Trades, N. Y. Board of 
Trade, will be held on Thursday, March 
16, 1933. 


Warren N. Watson, secretary, Manufac- 
turing Chemists’ has an- 
nounced that the standardized warning 
label adopted by the Container Com- 
mittee may now be purchased in quantity. 


Association, 





Hercules Changes 


Hercules announced Aug. 4 the cen- 
tralization of all divisions of Hercules 
experiment and research at the new ex- 
periment station near Wilmington. 

The changes will bring all experiment 
activities in closer touch with the com- 
pany’s main offices and will enable more 
complete contact with industries using 
Hercules products, it is stated by Harry 
E. Kaiser, director of the experiment 
station. 

The Kenvil, N. J., branch of the ex- 
periment station will cease to function 
as a separate organization and_ the 
Kenvil facilities will be taken over by 
the company’s explosives department and 
placed under the jurisdiction of the ad- 
jacent Kenvil plant. 

R. S. Hancock, assistant director 
charge of explosives research, will 
transferred to the main laboratories 
near Wilmington. The executive offices 
of the station will hereafter be at the 
Hercules office, 
Building, Wilmington. 


in 
be 


home Delaware Trust 


Research Centralized 

With the completion of the reorganiza- 
tion all general research will be centered 
at Wilmington and all development work 
of an operating or sales nature will be 
sarried at the plants making the 
product involved. The new Hercules ex- 
periment station, which was completed 
and put in operation last year, is located 
on a 300-acre tract of land about five 
miles west of Wilmington. 


on 


W. H. Dickhart, 189 Franklin St., 
N. Y. City, appointed official chemist for 
the Olive Oil Association of America. 
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The Financial Markets 


Stocks Again Rise Sharply in 
Companies Announce Dividend 
pendent 
$275,000 


Stockholders’ Commit 


of its 10-year 5°% 


Active Market—Several Leading 
Reductions—Va.-Carolina Inde- 


tee Reports—Vanadium Retires 


Convertible Debentures—Chemical 


Markets Average Common Stock Price Near High for 1932 


In the most sensational market since the 
closing months of 1929 stocks and bonds 
registered the biggest advance in three 
years. On several days scenes reminiscent 
of the bull movement of 1928 and 1929 
were the Street became 
imbued with a spirit of optimism that 


enacted and 


Daily Record of Stock Market Trend 
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N.Y. Herald Tribune 


contrasted strangely with the utter feeling 
of hopelessness and despondency that had 
previously gripped the financial marts 
for months. Buoyed by mass psychology, 
as difficult of understanding as that which 
forced values down to less than one-tenth 
of their 1929 levels, stocks forged ahead 
continuously in the thirty day period with 
but two minor periods of deflection caused 
by profit-taking. 


Better Sentiment 


The persistency of the rise was remark- 
able. Attempting to analyze the dominat- 
ing reasons for the complete right about 
face in sentiment is a difficult assignment. 
Unquestionably a feeling has spontan- 


seen the worst and is now ready and 
capable of going forward along the path 
of recovery. But why? While the 
accepted indices of business activity fail 
as yet to reflect increases in volume com- 
mensurate with the rise in the stock mar- 
ket, the public is cognizant of the fact 
that plants are reopening, men are being 
returned to work in increasing numbers, 
supplies of manufactured goods are low 
and substantial orders are replacing the 
puny hand-to-mouth buying policies that 
have been the order of the day. Of still 
greater significance and importance has 
been the steady rise in commodity prices. 
Sustained recovery in 
materials in the last two months has 
given birth to the thought in the minds of 
that 
business acumen now dictates a policy of 


prices for raw 


those controlling purchases good 


buying on a broader seale with a 


more liberal viewpoint on future com- 
mitments. 

Other factors have contributed to the 
undercurrent of better feeling. Since the 
middle of June 40 per cent of the Reserve 
System’s $471,000,000 loss of gold last 
Spring has been made good. Signs point 
The 


European situation has cleared percep- 


to the end of the hoarding mania. 


tibly. The several bodies created by the 
last session, and led by the R. F. ©., are 
now functioning. Resources 


are now 


mobilized. The credit structure of the 
country has been immensurably strength- 
ened. The financial condition of the coun- 
try has proven to be sound. 

The of the improvement in 


prices is shown in part by a compilation 


extent 


of 240 stocks in twenty groups, made by 





eously developed that the country has The New York Times, which advanced 
. , oe 
Price Trend of Chemical Company Stocks 
July 30 Aug. 6 Aug. 13 fug. 20 Aug. 27 Net Change 

Allied Chemical 58 69 73 7534 845% + 265% 
Air Reduction 381, 4534 50'4 52% 587% + 205% 
Anaconda. 614 85% 8 87% 11% + 5 

Columbian Carbon 23! 27 34 28! 29 337% +1054 
Com. Sol 7% 8 834 91% 10', + 3 

Du Pont 287% 33% 34% 3454 40! +1154 
Mathieson 1338 14 15% 16 17! + 4% 
Monsanto 20 23 221% 22% 2338 + 33% 
Stand., N. J. 297% 341% 32% 334 354, + 53 
Texas Gulf 177% 19 20% 21% 24 + 6% 
U.S. I 20'% 237% 2554 2734 34 +137%% 
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$4,041,656,665, or 36 per cent, since the 
end of July, compared with an advance of 
$2,893,432,823, or 34 per cent, in July. 
Increases in values in the last two months 
according to this compilation, erased all 
the losses sustained since February. 

Last month’s swing upward compares 
with a gain of $4,465,381,600 in August, 
1929, and $4,234,215,700 in June of the 
same year. Greater changes in prices have 
occurred in other months in the last three 
years, but they have been in declining 
markets. Among October, 
1929, showing a drop of $9,514,295,377; 
June, 1930, down $6,684,266,664, and 
September, 1931, down $7,188,722,493. 


these were 


Present Values 

Values this year have declined in five 
of the eight months and, since the end of 
September, 1929, in the 
thirty-five months. The decline to the 
end of June was 84 per cent. With the 
recovery in the last two months, values are 
now still 70 per cent below those obtaining 
at the end of September, 1929. 


twenty-two of 


The average rise from the low point of 
July 8 to the high level of August was more 
than 100 per while in in- 
dividual issues market values were tripled 
or quadrupled. 


cent, some 


Group Changes 

The table the net 
change in points in each group as well as 
the change in values. 


following shows 


August 
Group and (rr. Net Change 
Number of Issues Ch'ge in in 
Points Values 

Amusements (5) + 4.175 + $41,766,278 
Building equip. (9) + 3.153 + 50,099,699 
Business equip. (4) + 4.563 + 28,386,090 
Chain stores (14) + 2.991 + 111,609,472 
Chemicals (9). + 7.708 + 250,100,073 
Coppers (15) + 5.883 + 256,262,489 
Depart. stores (10) + 3.863 + 37,929,260 
Foods (19) + 3.901 + 205,336,203 
Leathers (4) + 3.625 + 4,608,066 
Mail order (3) + 4.958 + 57,575,068 
Motors (15) + 2.516 + 275,768,705 
Motor equip. (7) + 2.857 + 16,538,865 
Oils (22) + 1.551 + 334,599,294 
Public utilities (29) +10.871 + 1,271,402,074 
Railroads (25) +12.435 + 668,326,247 
Railroad equip. (8) + 3.437 + 44,792,052 
Rubber (6) + 4.896 + 38,386, 174 
Steels (13) + 6.769 + 223,269,615 
Sugars (9) + 2.889 + 20,840,786 
Tobaccos (14) + 4.259 + 104,060,155 
Aver. and total 240 

issues..... + 5.653 +34,041,656,665 


Chemical Stocks 

Industrial chemical stocks contributed 
generously to the general appreciation of 
stock values. The total net gain for nine 
of the leading chemical companies 
amounted to $250,100,073 comparing with 
a gain of $168,785,625 in July and a net 
loss of $599,187,299 for the first 
months of 1932. The net loss for the year 
now stands at $170,301,730 for the group. 


six 
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The individual gains are given in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Allied Chemical..... $54,329,141 
Commercial Solvents Corp 7,274,359 
Davison Chemical Co. 1,701,226 
RO OEE sso. Stniaias @ 106,507,199 
Mathieson Alkali Works 3,414,789 
Texas Gulf Sulphur..... 13,972,200 


Union Carbide & Carbon. 57,633,762 
U.S. Industrial Alcohol. . 4,906,702 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 360,695 





Total. $250, 100,073 


Highs and Lows 


The extent of the upward trend in 
values in the past seven weeks may be 
more fully appreciated by comparing the 
closing prices of the above listed stocks 
with the low for the year: 


Low August 
1932 Closing Net Gain 
Allied Chem.... 42% June27 8034 +38% 
Com. Solvents.. 3% May 28 97% + 63% 
Davison Chem. 1 May 26 7% + 6% 
DuPont....... 22 July 29 39 +17 
Math. Alkali... 9 June 1 1834 + 934 
Texas Gulf Sulf. 12 July 6 2314 +11% 
Union Carbide. 15'2 May31 2634 +11% 
J.8.I .-. 13% June 2 33 +1934 
Va. Car. Chem. 1. Mar. 14 = + 13% 


Adverse Factors 

The advance in chemical stocks was not 
effected materially by the issuance of 
several important semi-annual statements 
showing, in most instances, sharp declines 
in earnings from the same period a year 
ago and by the lowering of the dividend 
rate of the common stock of du Pont. 
This is now on a $2 basis against the former 
rate of $3. Eastman Kodak also reduced 
the rate on its common and Atlas omitted 
the quarterly dividend on the common 
payable Sept. 10. Apparently the finan- 
cial markets had discounted all the pos- 
sible bad news in the dark weeks of May 
and June. 


Chemical Markets Av. Price 
CuemicaL Markets’ Average Price for 
15 representative industrial chemical 
common stocks advanced each week of 
the month. The Price stood as follows on 
the successive Fridays: July 20, $20.73; 


Aug. 6, $22.98; Aug. 13, $25.03; Aug. 
20, $26.34; and Aug. 27, $29.57. The 


high point for this year was on Mar. 4 
when the Price stood at $30.39, and the 
low point July 9, when it stood at $15.98. 
On Aug. 28, 1931 the Price stood at $44.60. 





Dividends and Dates 
Stock 

Name Div. Record Payable 
Amer. Home Prod.. .35 Aug. 15 Sept. 
Archer Daniels Mid. .25 Aug. 20 Sept. 1 
Com'1 Solvents... . .30 Nov. 21 Dec. 31 
Lo |. $1.00 Aug. 15 Sept. 1 
DuPont, com...... .50 Aug. 24 Sept. 15 
DuPont, deb....... $1.50 Oct. 10 Oct. 25 
Eastman Kodak... .75 Sept. 3 Oct. 1 
Eastman Kodak, pf $1.50 Sept. 3 Oct. 1 
Freeport, Texas... . .50 Aug. 15 Sept. 1 
Glidden Co. pr pf... $1.75  Sept.16 Oct. 1 
Heyden Chemical. . .2! Aug. 22 Sept. 1 
Heyden Chem., pf.. $1.75 Sept.22 Oct. 1 
Kellogg, Spencer... 15 Sept. 15 Sept. 30 
Lehn & Fink...... .50 Aug. 15 Sept. 1 
Mathieson Alkali... .3714 Sept.12 Oct. 1 
Mathieson Alkali, pf $1.75 Sept.12 Oct. 1 
Monsanto Chem... . .31% Sept.10 Oct. 1 
Nat'l Distillers Prod. 

SP ere $1.75 Sept. 5 Oct. 1 
Nat. Lead........ $1.25 Sept. 16 Sept. 30 
Nat. Lead, pf A... $1.75 Sept. 2 Sept. 15 
Nat. Lead, pf B...' $1.50 Oct. 21 Nov. 1 
Penick & Ford..... .25 Sept. 1 Sept. 15 
Proctor & Gamble 

5%, pf.......... $1.25 Aug. 25 Sept. 15 
Sherwin & William 

S SRCR IE oe te 50 Aug. 15 Sept. 1 
Texas Gulf Sulfur. . .50 Sept. 1 Sept. 15 
Union Carbide and 

i Ca Re .30 Sept. 2 Oct. 1 











Dividend Action 


Eastman Kodak declared a quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents on common stock and 
the regular quarterly distribution of $1.50 
on its preferred stock. Both dividends are 
payable Oct. 1 to stock of record Sept. 3. 
The two preceding quarterly dividends this 
year were $1.25 each, the extra quarterly 
disbursement of 75 cents a share, which 
had been paid for some years, having been 
omitted at the February meeting. Divi- 
dend of 75 cents places the stock on a $3 
annual basis. 

United Dyewood directors’ meeting 
called for action on the preferred dividend, 
postponed to Sept. 8, due to a lack of 
quorum. 

Commercial Solvents declared a semi- 
annual dividend of 30 cents on the common 
stock, payable Dec. 31 to stock of record 
Nov. 21. Previously the company had 
been paying quarterly dividends of 15 
cents on the common. _ 

It is stated that this dividend is declared 
instead of the usual quarterly dividend of 
15 cents, hitherto payable on Sept. 30. 
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The recovery in chemical common stock values was continued in August 
without_any serious interruption 
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Directors, in fixing a semi-annual period 
for future dividend distributions, were 
actuated by the substantial saving of time 
and money in preparation of dividend 
checks. 

Number of stockholders is now in 
excess of 27,000 and the steadily increasing 
number of small shareholdings makes the 
cost of distributing dividends, increased by 
the recent postage and check tax, exces- 
sive in proportion to the amount of 
dividends involved. 


Union Carbide declared a dividend of 
30 cents, payable Oct. 1 to stock of record 
Sept. 2. Three months ago a similar 
dividend was paid. 


Swift & Co. directors voted to omit 
regular quarterly dividend of 25 cents on 
the $25 par capital stock due Oct. 1. 


National Distillers voted a_ special 
dividend in the form of a distribution of 
warehouse receipts for pre-war whiskey. 
Delivery of the receipts will be made Oct. 
1, 1934 to stockholders of record Sept. 15, 
1934. The terms of the declaration call for 
one case of twenty-four pints of whiskey 
for each five shares of common stock. 
The company states that the sale and 
transfer of warehouse receipts for whiskies 
is specifically permitted by the terms of 
the Volstead Act. 

DuPont declared a quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents on the common stock, payable 
Sept. 15 to stock of record Aug. 24, placing 
the issue on a $2 annual basis, against $3 
previously. 

Regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 on 
the debenture stock was also declared, 
payable Oct. 25 to stock of record Oct. 10. 
The action of du Pont directors in reduc- 
ing the quarterly common dividend to 
50 cents reflects the decline in the com- 
pany’s own earnings as well as the shrink- 
age of income from its General Motors 
investment. 

Atlas Powder directors on Aug. 4 
decided to omit the quarterly dividend 
ordinarily payable about Sept. 10 on the 
common stock, no par value. A distribu- 
tion of 25 cents per share was made on 
June 10 last as compared with 50 cents per 
share on March 10, 1932 and $1 per share 
each quarter from Sept. 11, 1923 to and 
including Dec. 10, 1931. In addition, an 
extra dividend of $1 per share was paid 
on Jan. 10, 1927 and on Dee. 10, 1929. 

Hercules Powder directors on Aug. 31 
declared a quarterly dividend of 37% 
cents per share the outstanding 
606,234 shares of no par value common 
stock, payable Sept. 24 to holders of 
record Sept. 13. This compares with 
50 cents per share paid on June 25 last 
and quarterly distributions of 75 cents 
per share made from March 25, 1929 to 
and inel. March 25, 1932. In addition, 


on 
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an extra o1 $1 per share was paid on 
Dec. 24, 1929. 

Worcester Salt directors have voted to 
omit the quarterly dividend ordinarily 
payable about Oct. 1 on the common 
stock, par $100. From Jan. 2, 1923 to 
and incl. July 1, 1932 quarterly distri- 
butions of 114% were made on this 
issue. In addition, the company paid 
extras of 1% each in 1923 and 1924. 

Devoe & Reynolds announced that the 
dividend meeting scheduled for Aug. 31 
has been postponed until Sept. 8 due to 
lack of quorum. The last quarterly 
dividends on the 7°% cum. Ist pref. and 
2d pref. stock were paid July 1. 
Glidden Debentures 

Glidden so far in its fiscal year has 
purchased and retired $1,000,000 of its 
debentures, which, added to the 
$500,000 purchased in the previous year, 
leaves $4,500,000 outstanding of the 
original $6,000,000 issue. In addition, 
company has purchased for retirement 
2,500 shares of prior preferred stock. 

Adrian D. Joyce, president, states that 
at the same time Glidden still has $2,000,- 
000 in cash on hand, with a ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities of 13 to 1. 
Business has shown quite a pickup in 
July, Mr. Joyce said, and the strength in 
commodity prices is very encouraging. 


~1/07 
o% ( 


Fertilizer Merger Status 

Va. Carolina Chemical independent 
stockholders’ committee rejected the pro- 
posals of a minority group of prior 
preference stockholders in a report issued 
in the last week of August. Liquidation 
in its entirety of Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Corp. as proposed by a minority group 
of prior preference stockholders, is ‘‘im- 
practical, destructive of existing values 
and impossible of accomplishment,’ ac- 
cording to the report of the special com- 
mittee of five stockholders, appointed in- 
dependent of the management on July 11. 
Liquidation, the report declares, under 
conditions now prevailing would decrease 
the value of assets by millions of dollars, 
through loss in collection of receivables, 
sale of inventory, and reduction to junk 
value of physical properties. Good will 
would be completely destroyed. The 
committee endorses the management’s 
plan of merger with Armour Fertilizer as 
in the interest of all classes of share- 
holders and unanimously recommends 
approval of the plan. 

Through liquidation, approval for which 
could not be obtained the report says, the 


Over the Counter Prices 


July 30 August 31 
Bid Asked’ Bid Asked 
J. T. Baker..... 9 13 s 12 
EON, Foceee os 23 30 26 32 
Merck, pfd..... 47 52 59 64 
Lo (ee 1 2 1 2 
Young, J.S.,pfd. 74 de 74 
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first $11,000,000 of available cash would 
be required for retirement of prior pref- 
erence shares, leaving junior shareholders 
with idle plants, some investments in 
subsidiaries and certain current 
which could not easily be converted into 
The 6% preferred stockholders 
would be entitled to $26,000,000, or an 
amount largely in excess of total remain 
ing assets. The common stockholders 
would be entirely eliminated and they 
would not consent to such a course. If 
liquidation is considered at all, it is 
pointed out, it should be after, not before 
the proposed merger is consummated. 
Consummation of the merger agreement, 
the report says, makes it possible for the 
corporation to distribute immediately a 
large part of cash assets freed from opera- 
tions of the fertilizer business. 


assets 


The committee points out that the 
corporation’s directors on July 28 voted 
to purchase from prior preference stock- 
holders, upon consummation of the mer- 
ger with Armour Fertilizer, not more than 
one-half of their holdings at $70 a share 
plus accrued or accumulated dividends. 
Should less than half be offered for sale 
by some holders, the company could 
take additional offerings from other stock- 
holders, so that not in excess of a total of 
50,050 shares would be acquired. 

The committee states that with retire- 
ment of one-half of the prior pref. stock 
annual dividend requirements ahead of 
the 6% pref. stock will be reduced to 
approximately $350,090 per annum, in- 
creasing materially the possibility of 
junior shareholders receiving dividends 
on their holdings. 


Vanadium Convertibles 

Vanadium retired on Aug. 15, $275,- 
000 par value of the 10-year 5% convert- 
ible sinking fund gold debentures of the 
corporation, in addition to the $334,000 
par value retired in February of this year, 
making a total of $609,000 par value of 
these debentures retired to date. 


Mek. & R. Earnings 


McKesson & Robbins, in the first half 
of 1932, more than covered the interest on 
its debentures, although the report, to be 
issued shortly, is not likely to show much 
earned on the preferred stock. Amortiza- 
tion of the debenture issue, which origin- 
ally amounted to $22,000,000, is reducing 
the total in the hands of the public, and 
the June 30, 1932, statement is likely to 
show this indebtedness reduced to less 
than $21,000,000. On June 30, 1931, it 
stood at $21,355,000, and at the end of 
1931 it was $21,038,000. 


Liquid Carbonic common stockholders 
at a special meeting in Chicago approved 
a plan to reduce the amount of capital 
represented by no par shares of stock to 
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$30 a share from $40.92. 
mits transfer of approximately $6,615,489 


Reduction per- 


to capital surplus from capital account, 


leaving approximately $10,272,180 as 


stated capital. 
acting 


Ruhr Chemical 


through its fiscal agent, Dillon Read an- 


of Germany, 


nounced that the corporation will redeem 
$106,000 principal 6% 
sinking fund mortgage bonds, series A, 


amount of its 


due April 1, 1948. The bonds designated 
by number for redemption will be taken 
up by Dillon Read & Co. at the latter’s 
office in N. Y. City on Oct. 1 at 100% 
with interest coupons maturing Oct. 1, 
Re- 


demption may also be made in London, 


continuing to be payable to bearer. 


Amsterdam or Zurich, at option of bearer, 
for sight exchange on New York on day 
of presentation for collection. 


A, A. C. Capitalization 

American Agricultural Chemical ad- 
vised the N. Y. Stock Exchange of a pro- 
posed reduction in the authorized capital 
stock (no par value) from 2,000,000 shares 
to 500,000 shares. 


Heyden Chemical directors declared a 
dividend of 25 cents per share on the 
common stock, payable Sept. 1 to holders 
of record Aug. 22. Similar payments were 
made in the two previous quarters. The 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 on the 
pref. stock has also been payable Oct. 1 
to holders of record Sept. 22. 


Silica Gel Notes 

Silica Gel will not pay the Five-Year 
614% Gold Notes on Oct. 1, 19382; and 
Davison Chemical, guarantor of the notes, 
will them in 
Chemical proposes to authorize the issue 
of $3,400,000 of its Five-Year 61%4°% Gold 
Notes, to be dated Oct. 1, 1932, and to 
exchange, par for par, the notes so to be 
issued, for the outstanding notes of The 
Silica Gel Corp. 

Notes will be redeemable at any time, 
on 30 days’ notice, at par and accrued 
interest, plus an amount equal to one- 
quarter of one per cent. of the principal 
amount of the notes, for each period of 
six months or fraction thereof, of the 
unexpired time. 


not pay cash. Davison 


Foreign Markets 


London July 30 August 31 
British Celanese 6s 9s 
Celanese. ..... 16s 10s 
Courtaulds £1% £154 
Distillers. . . 48s 9d 51s 9d 
Imperial Chemical 17s 19s Licd 
Un. Molasses 6s 3d 9s 

Paris 
Kuhlmann 510 530 
L'Air Liquide 900 900 

Berlin 
I.°"G. Farm. 90 95 
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Earnin t 
gs at a Glance 
Net Common 
Annual Income Share Earnings 
Company Dividends 1932 1931 1932 1931 
Air. Reduc. Co.: 
June 30 quarter. $3.00 $588,996 $1,026,451 $ .70 $1.22 
Six months, June 30 3.00 1,241,210 2,045,491 1.47 2.43 
Alum. Indus., Inc.: 
Six months, June 30 f +19,062 102,600 1.02 
Amer. H. Prod.: 
Six months, June 30 $4.20 $1,448,512 $1,694,983 $2.37 $2.77 
Atlas Powder: 
June 30 quarter z.25 +75,168 251,829 fea .39 
Six months, June 30 Zz 35 154,398 409,120 wae 43 
Certain-teed Products 
Corp.: 
June 30 quarter. f 328,776 33,268 p.53 
Six months, June30_ f t840,713 200,624 bias 
Dow Chemical Co.: 
Year, May 31 2.00 2,070,884 2,377,200 2.95 3.44 
Indus. Rayon: 
June 30 quarter 2.00 292,461 51,498 Sr iy 35 
Six months, June 30 2.00 +114,812 64,862 Saree 44 
Lehn & Fink Prod.: 
Six months, June 30 2.00 629,372 777,300 1.50 1.85 
Liquid Carbonic: 
Twelve months, 
June 30 1.00 533,921 977,368 1.56 2.85 
Newport Indus. : 
June 30 quarter f 79,042 
Six months, June 30 f +135,583 
Proctor & Gamble Co.: 
Year, June 30 2.00 9,132,545 22,650,818 1.26 3.37 
United Carb. Co.: 
June 30 quarter f 42,969 156,546 
Six months, June 30 f 1104,636 434,288 
United Chem., Ine.: 
Six months, "June 30 f 112,163 192,383 
U.S. Gypsum Co 
Six months, June 30 1.60 963,789 2,241,560 h.57 h1.62 
West vaco Chlorine 
Products: 
July 2 quarter f 67,532 153,243 h.10 h.51 
Six months, July 2. f 176,578 376,682 h.35 h1.33 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
Amer. I.G. Chemical: 
Year, March 31.. f 1,718,397 2,322,952 a$2.18 a$2.95 
fNo common dividend 
zLast dividend declared 
tNet loss 
aQn class A stock. 
tProfit before Federal Tax. 











Company Reports 
Columbian Carbon and subsidiaries report for six months 
ended June 30, net income of $469,945 after depreciation, de- 
pletion, federal taxes and minority interests, equivalent to 87 
cents a share on 538,420 shares of no-par stock. This compares 
with $859,732, or $1.60 a share on 537,745 shares in first half of 
previous year 

For quarter ended June 30, net income was $191,991 after 
charges and taxes, equal to 36 cents a share on 538,420 shares, 
comparing with $277,954, or 51 cents a share on 538,420 shares 
in preceding quarter and $299,231, or 55 cents 
shares in quarter ended June 30, 1931. 


a share on 537,745 


Consolidated income account for six months ended June 30, 
compares as follows: 
1932 1931 1930 1929 
Net aft fed tax $1,032,431 $1,616,018 $2,492,163 $3,254,760 
Depr & dep! 600,562 799,368 771,447 1,013,422 
Min int *38,076 *43,082 127,536 155,748 
Nt ine $469,945 $859,732 $1,593,180 $2,085,590 
Quarter ended June 30: 
1932 1931 1930 1929 
Net aft fed tax $431,656 $650,168 $1,237,187 $1,656,391 
Dpre & dep 250,282 390,716 381,409 546,857 
Min int *10,617 *39,779 72,603 83,902 
Net ine $191,991 $299 231 $7 83, 175 $1,025,632 


*Credit 


Southern Acid and Sulfur for the year ended December 31, 
1931, reports net income after expenses and other charges, 
$89,047, equal, after preferred requirements, to 8 cents a share on 


48,291 common shares, compared with $385,142, equal to $5.77 


a share on 48,283 common shares, in 1930. 
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A. A. C. Reports Net Loss of $1,224,056 

American Agricultural Chemical and subsidiary companies 
for year ended June 30, shows net loss of $1,224,056 after de- 
preciation, depletion, reserves for doubtful receivables, interest, 
etc. This compares with net loss of $782,1 
year. 

Current assets of June 30, including $3,632,803 cash, amounted 
to $13,436,298 and current liabilities were $445,016. This 
compares with cash of $5,978,698, current assets of $19,846,934 
and current liabilities, including reserve for federal taxes, of 
$818,184 on June 30, 1931. 


72 in preceding fiscal 


Consolidated income account for year ended June 30, 1982, 
compares as follows: 
1932 1931 
eC Se ee ee ee er ear $147,587 *$97 2,050 
Depreciation and ee. et Catan Ri SND earls Ga 609,322 684,921 
Res. for insur en Ladies 107,550 wr 
BUne TON CAOUIIIU POG... & oo. con vs bawan casescact 325,000 502,746 
Interest. . 34,597 566,555 
PEO ao Sci iisdo Wasa Roy he eee eee $1,224,056 $7 82,172 
*Profit. 


Consolidated balance sheet, as of June 30, compares as follows: 


Assets 
1932 1931 

*Land, bldgs, mach & eq................. $4,834,101 $5,280,877 
*Phosphate rock deposits. : ; 1,718,672 1,738,313 
*Prop not required for oper purposes ae 1,015,630 1,166,257 
Pot urch mon oblig & sundry invest ore 1,269,228 1,313,950 
Goodwill, brands & trademarks............. 1 1 
Cash nach BN ek eee nts for 3,632,803 5,978,698 
Accts & notes ee Ot eras ee 1 ee 5,808,901 8,097,240 
Inventories 3,994,587 5,770,996 


Sink fund for redemp ¢ of ‘mtg bonds «& trust 
funds.... ses Seve BN en ee Oe 947 
Deferred charges. 395, 370 369,763 


$29,7 17 042 


Total $22,669,293 


Capital stock 


1$12,684,840 $12,715,000 
Funded debt 5, 


365,500 


Accts pay & acerd liab........... 445,016 560,837 
Accrued interest Sea ve CRO US et anlee Weare 172,985 
PORN NINN ooops os & ono yo eee 19,339 94,850 
Contingent reserve........ 2,281,286 2,280,760 
PENCE OE TUONO sc x5 oo 5s doko Seles ce wie ah - 84,363 
Capital surplus......... 7,764,470 7,744,349 
RUM TRINOUID, 6 4g Discos cars cae eee reas oe $525,658 698,398 

pe! EO ame ONC ope eer aCY a eRe Sore * $22,669, 293 $29,717,042 


*After reserves. tRepresented by 317,121 shares issued or issuable, 
including shares reserved for capital stock of predecessor company not yet 
exchanged, but excluding 754 shares in treasury. t{Deficit. 


Assets $91,047,612 
Solvay-American Investment Corp.’s chief investment, Allied 
Chemical & Dye common, has shown an appreciation of some 
$21,800,000 since June 30. On June 30 the 499,696 shares of 
Allied, which cost $70,567,930, had a market value of $22,923,- 
with the stock quoted at 45 7/8, against valuation of $44,- 
725,224, with the stock at the current high around 811%. Hold- 
ings of Allied account for the bulk of Solvay-American’s invest- 
ment portfolio and were carried on June 30, 1932 as follows: 


Deposited as collateral or in safekeeping: 
366,488 shares at $135 


Solvay Investment’s 


575, 


$49,475,880 
37,564 shares at ory dividend 
23,600 shares at $245. . 5,782,000 
3,149 shares at stock dividend 
Held in escrow: 
32,490 shares at $245 5,310,050 
"6 405 shares as stock dividend 
Total 499,696 shares......... 70,567,930 


Balance sheet of Solvay- Aina in investment 


as of June 30, 


1932 shows total assets of $91,047,612 Investments were 

divided as follows 
June 30, 1932 March 31, 1932 

Total cost Mkt. value Total cost Mkt. value 

Invest & holding cost. $1,806,979 $61,751 $1,806,979 $131,422 

Banks & trust cost 1,477,889 283,317 1,477,889 497,298 

Foreign... 151,427 151,427 151,427 151,427 

Solvay-Am. pf 65,040 24,500 65,040 35,700 

Special* 73, 4 19,995 23,057,736 73,419,995 37,408, 17 8 

Total. 76, 9: 21, 3: 30 23,578,731 76,921,330 38,25 24, 025 


Shawinigan Water & Power for six months ended June 30, 
1932, reports net income of $1,159,382 after depreciation, interest, 
estimated taxes, etc., equal to 53 cents a share on 2,178,250 no-par 
shares of capital stock. This compares with $1,968,674 or 90 
cents a share in the first six months of 1931. 
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Atlas Powder Reports Loss in First Half 


Atlas Powder and subsidiaries report for six months ended 
June 30, net loss of $154,398 after depreciation, taxes, ete. This 
compares with net profit in first six months of 1931 of $409,120, 
equivalent after dividend requirements on 6% preferred stock, to 
43 cents a share on 261,438 no-par shares of common stock. 

Net loss for quarter ended June 30, was $75,168 after deprecia- 
tion, taxes, etc., comparing with net loss of $79,230 in preceding 
quarter, and net profit of $251,829 or 39 cents a common share in 
second quarter of previous year, after preferred dividends. 

Consolidated income account for six months ended June 30, 
compares as follows: 


1932 1931 1930 1929 
Net sales... $4,139,464 $6,515,708 $8,664,190 $11,183,821 
tNet loss.. ae 154,398 *409,120 *7 25,023 *1,194,726 
Pfd dividends... 295,827 295,919 270,000 270,000 
BIG 5 05. o/s ae Sa es $450,225 7$113,201 1$455,023 $924,726 
*Profit. ftSurplus. {After taxes, depreciation, ete. 


United Carbon Quarterly Earnings $42,969 
United Carbon and subsidiaries report for quarter ended 
June 30, profit of $42,969 after depreciation and depletion, but 
before federal taxes, comparing with profit of $61,667 in preceding 
quarter and net loss of $56,546 in June quarter of previous year. 

For six months ended June 30, profit before federal taxes was 
$104,636 against net loss of $34,288 in first half of 1931. 

Consolidated income account of United Carbon and sub- 
sidiaries for six months ended June 30, compares as follows: 


; 1932 1931 
Operating profit $324,85 
Other income 43,241 
Total income... . $435,965 $368,099 
Depreciation and depletion 331,329 402,387 
Profit before federal tax $104,636 *$34,288 


*Loss. 


Commercial Solvents Profits Higher 


Commercial Solvents reports for quarter ended June 30, net 
profit of $295,820 after depreciation, federal taxes and reserves 
equivalent to 12 cents a share on 2,530,200 no-par shares of 
common stock. This compares with $293,454, or 11 cents a share 
on 2,530,174 shares in preceding quarter and $644,799, or 
cents a share on 2,529,996 shares in June quarter of 1931. 

For six months ended June 30, net profit was $589,274 after 
taxes and charges, equal to 23 cents a share on 2,530,200 shares 
comparing with $1,182,343, or 46 cents a share on 2,529,996 
shares in first half of previous year. 


Or 


“) 





Archer-Daniels-Midlang@ Co. and subsidiaries as of June 30, 
1932, shows total assefs of $19,712,156, comparing with 
$19,605,635 June 30, 1931, and surplus of $5,796,610 
against $5,548,150. Current assets, including $3,057,700 cash and 
United States Treasury certificates, amounted to $9,492,269, 
and current liabilities were $778,060. 


on 


Vanadium Has a Poor Half Year 


Vanadium and subsidiaries report for six months ended June 
30, net loss of $801,627 after depreciation, interest, and other 
charges. Above figures is after crediting the account wih a 
profit of $77,976 on purchase and retirement of corporation’s own, 
debentures and after deducting $45,682 loss on sale of securities. 
In first half of 1931, net loss was $129,836 after depreciation, 
interest, ete. 

Current assets as of June 30, including $1,611,525 cash and 
marketable securities, to $5,164,296, and current 
liabilities were $321,647. This compares with cash and market- 
able securities of $2,645,082, current assets of $7,093,114 and 
current liabilities of $270,249 on June 30, of previous year. 

Consolidated income account 
compares as follows: 


amounted 


for six months ended June 30, 


1932 
$639,231 
1,184,226 


1931 
$1,572,852 


1,535,063 


1930 1929 
Net sales.... 
Costs and exp 


Oper loss , a $544,995 t$37,789 t$845,883 +$1,387,09 
Prof on debs retired. 77,976 
Other ine 39,882 69,091 *743,045 126,388 
Loss $427,137 t$106,880 $1,588,928  +$1,513,484 
Dep, tax, ete 216,682 159,589 338,691 335,796 
Loss on sale secur 15,682 
Interest 111,844 77,127 


Loss $801,627 $129,836 $1,250,237 $1,177,688 
Dividends 274,977 538,705 564,955 
Deficit , $801,627 $404,813 $$711,532 {$612,733 
*Includes profit on resale of company’s own stock. Profit. {Surplus. 
Westvaco Chlorine and subsidiaries for six months ended 


July 2, shows net profit of $176,578, after depreciation, federal 
taxes, ete., equivalent after dividend requirements on 7% pre- 
ferred stock, to 35 cents a share on 284,962 no-par shares of com- 
mon stock. This compares with $376,682 or $1.33 a share on 
225,155 common shares for the six months ended June 27, 1931. 
Net profit for quarter ended July 2, was $67,532 after charges 
and taxes, equal to 10 cents a share on 284,962 common shares 
comparing with $109,046 or 25 cents a share on 284,962 common 
shares in preceding quarter, and $153,243 or 51 cents a share on 
225,155 common shares for the quarter ended June 1931. 


2%, 

Consolidated Chemical Industries, reports for six months 
ended June 30, net profit of $157,320 after depreciation, federal 
taxes, etc., equivalent after allowing for dividend requirements 
on the $1.50 no-par Class A preference stock to 4 cents a share 
on 80,000 no-par shares of Class B common stock. For first six 
months of 1931 net profit was $238,544 equal under the par- 
ticipating provisions of the shares to 84 cents a share on 285,000 
combined shares of Class A and Class B stock. 

For quarter ended June 30, net profit was $77,751 after taxes 
and charges, equal after Class A dividend requirements to 1 cent 
a share on the Class B common stock, comparing with $79,569 
or 3 cents a share on the Class B in preceding quarter and $122,449 
or 43 cents a share on the combined stock in the second quarter 
of 1931, under the participating provisions. 





Atlas Powder Co.: 
Six months, June 30, 1932 
Six months, June 30, 1931 
Certain-teed Products: 
Six months, June 30, 1932. 
Six months, June 30, 1931.. 
Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc.: 
Six months, May 31, 1932 
Six months, May 31, 1931. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. 
Six months, June 30, 1932 
Six months, June 30, 1931. 
Industrial Rayon: 
Six months, June 
Six months, June 
United Carbon Co.: 
Six months, June 30, 1932 
Six months, June 30, 1931. 


*Loss before dividend requirements. a Loss before interest. 
tCash only. d Company has 20 direct funded debt. 


— 


30, 
30, 


1932 
1931 





Semi-Annual Reports Analyzed 


Pfd. div. Cash Ratio cur. 

Interest times and mark. assets to Working 
times earn. earned securities inventories cur. liab capital 
No fd. dbt. a the 4,965,283 1,964,869 21.2 8,681,870 
No fd. dbt. 1.38 4,826,832 2,432,551 14.2 9,506,922 

Ms. rte 3,006,993 1,873,236 9.5 
0.47 mS +2,929,600 3,106,635 10.1 
No fd. dbt. 0.17 1,114,518 2,823,031 11.0 6,279,968 
No fd .dbt. 2.34 1,053,735 3,517,129 10.5 7,283,324 
> ee 4.36 h51,092,794 32,298,345 10.5 h90,606,920 
ri ae 9.30 h65,563,546 34,925,365 12.1 h113,371,283 
ce21.68 aca 3,097,129 1,524,792 9.9 4,854,861 
c8.38 {0.22 +2,998,850 1,530,188 6.4 4,780,292 
No fd. dbt. 1.64 +436,474 1,738,675 3.5 2,370,751 
No fd.dbt. *.... 1649,836 2,421,260 4.1 2,942,410 


cInterest on debt of subsidiary. 
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el Sales Earnings 
Augu 1932 1931 In During ISSUES Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 
Last High tee High Low High Low August 1932 $ Listed Rate 1931 1930 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
60; 61; 49 624 30; 1093 47} 197,200 834,900 Air Reduction...........ceccecs No 841,288 $3.00 4.54 6.32 
i 86 55% 874 424 1822 6: 644,700 3,567,100 Allied Chem. & Dye............ No 2,401,000 6.00 6.74 9.77 
114; 116} 109} 119 964 133} 100 2,400 20,100 7 Go GUID. TG... cc cewcce coe 100 93,000 7.00 
13 144 6 144¢ 34 2923 = 58 14,100 35,700 Amer. Agric. Chem.......... ee 100 333,000 Yr. Je. '30 Nil 
19 203 14} 20%f 11 144 5 100,900 410,200 Amer. Com. Alc. (new).......... 20 375,000 d1.27 
4lj 422 34 51% 25 43,500 182,035 American Home Products........ No 611,000 42 
19 203 113 20i?f 5h 583 173 249,500 627,600 Amer. Smelt. & Refin............ No 1,828,314 1.75 3.77 
55 55 39 85 22 1384 75 9,200 32,600 fy: A: A rr 100 500,000 
f -: i i 4} 4 76,200 Amer. Solvents & Chem......... No 503,000 d2.86 
134 13} 11 13ift 7 18 10} 5,600 31,800 Archer Dan. Midland........ sis No 550,000 1.00 Yr. Aug. 30 1.68 
1} 1} 1 1if ; 44,700 214,100 Aeepour & Coe. TIGL.) .occscciccae No 50,000,000 
16 163 11 253 74 54 18 4,800 26,800 Atins Powder Co... ooo cic cccccs No 261,438 .59 2.67 
69 69 68 79} 45} 99% 773 80 4,640 SCH oun Pde ccocc..5.5i4. 100 96,000 6.00 
4} 5} 2? Sit 13 11,100 40,300 Celanese Corp. of America....... No 1,000,000 
4j 4i 2 3} 1 7} 2} 1,300 16,600 Certain-Teed Products.......... No 400,000 d7.61 
18§ 18} 18 183ft 8 254 8} 200 1,500 Mie tno he 100 63,000 
17% 17% 13} 314 11 504 24 76,000 244,500 Colgate-Palmolive-Peet.......... No 2,000,000 2.50 3.76 
354 35% 212 41f 134 111% 32 194,300 576,900 Columbian Carbon.............. No 538,420 2.00 3.02 5.04 
104 103 62 10%t 33 214 63 376,000 1,116,100 Comm. Solvents....... .ccccre. No 2,530,000 .60 83 1.07 
484 494 34; 494 293 863 36} 167,000 611,000 sas" Products tase ota ee Pree 25 2,530,000 3.00 3.54 4.82 
126 121 1294 993 1523 116 330 6,630 MMR ES, k.a.s-0 ener eee s 100 250, 7.00 
5} 5} 23 53 1 23 3} 26,800 102,500 pase eo. earn No 504,000 Yr. Je.’30 .00 
74 74 TOk 95 97 19} 8} é 5,140 Devoe & Raynolds “A”.......... No 160,000 2.24 
12 12 9 133 7 109 100 E 790 fie 100 16,000 7.00 
464 47} 324 57 23 5, Re EINE BIN a6 cco sneak e556 view oo No 3,501,000 4.00 
403 414 27} 593 22 107 #503 8 4,731,264 DuPont de Nemours............ 20 11, 008, 512 2.00 4.29 4.67 
105$ 105} 88} 105if 802 1853 914 5,5 41,700 ep MAND EOD: 6 is'6.c:0-5 0-064 010-8 100 1,098,831 6.00 
62 62 43? 872 35} 1853 77 287,100 1,280,000 Eastman Kodak................ No 2,261,000 5.00 5.78 8.84 
1123 1124 111 119} 99 135 103 230 1,825 Se I Gs «5 ow vie-osecace 0 100 62,000 6.00 
254 253 16 £253 10 43} 13} 103,800 328,925 Freeport Texas Co.............. No 730,000 2.00 3.26 w4.77 
73 = 73 44 78t 33 164 iN 16,100 0) tO SO ison eos eee secu es No 695,000 Yr. Oct. ’30 Nil 
68 54; 68T 35 80 40 390 1,450 7% cum. prior pref.......... 100 74,000 7.00 Yr. Oct. ’30 Nil 
242 25 13; 28} 13]* 433 133 2,600 10, 500 Hercules Powder Co............. No 606,234 2.00 1.04 2.61 
90 90 82 95 70} 1194 95 120 2,780 F RD GMs oa ois’ k So dca eds 100 114,241 7.00 
28; 29% 14 383% 7k 86 21 62,800 236,700 Industrial Rayon............... No 200,000 2.00 7.74 
34 3h ; 34t 3 54 1 4,300 15,100 BRUCE IRONS. 6 6 5nd a ncsc wins exes No 450,000 Yr. Je.’30 1.68 
12 12} k 124t 33 51} 4} 1,500 6,300 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 100,000 7.00 Yr.Je.’30 14.58 
1} 1; 4 1j I 35,400 132,800 Intern. Combustion....... ss auarai No 1,049,513 
9; 103 6 10}¢ 34 20} 7 877,050 2,069,550 Intern. Nickel...........ccccee. No 14,584,000 22 .67 
17 173 12 23} 93 42 18 13,900 PD RARUOETA EMIED 9.634 5:40 s.ow.as sie owe e's No 240,000 1.50 
9} 9 8 10 8 164 9 500 14,900 Kellogg (Spencer)............... No 598,000 .60 h1.14 
} $ 3-32 Of 1-32 480,500 4,279,630 Kreuger & Toll............02000 
43} 454 33} 562 25 67,000 400,800 Tramiiert....5.ccceccccccccceses ; No 748,996 8.00 
19} 19% 14 24} 6 20,500 Be NE OE PTR ino 'sc ce cievaeecaves No 419,166 2.20 2.61 
16; 18 12% 22 9 554 13} 32,000 103,100 Liquid Carbonic Corp........... No 342,000 1.00 2.96 5.22 
4i 5} 2% 5) 1} 17 3} 27,800 120,200 McKesson & Robbins........... No 1,073,000 1.00 -96 
24 14 64 23 3} 37} 16 14,400 53,380 conv. 7% cum. pref......... 50 428,180 3.50 
10; 10 9% 153 92 25 13 400 10,500 MacAndrews & Forbes.......... No 340,000 1.00 1.94 2.61 
19 193 124 20; 9 31} 12 68,800 130,100 Mathieson Alkali..... Sigate sews ress No 650,426 1.50 1.88 2.96 
973 97} 94 105 893 125} 106} 220 1,460 fe Ts ee 100 24,610 7.00 
23 25 19% 303 13% 29 164 13,700 83,600 Monsanto Chem................ No 416,000 1.25 2.98 1.73 
244 271 203 27:f 13 36} 16 151,400 354,900 National Dist. Prod. cts. (new) No 252,000 2.00 — 1.23 
72 73 68 92 45 132 78} 1,300 20,400: National lead... <......02..000s 100 310,000 5.00 7.58 
110} 110} 99} 125 87 143 (111 1,350 12,318 7% cum. Bee “See 100 244,000 7.00 
85 89; 80} 105 61 120 102 250 3,540 ye A Shed ue: ae 100 103,000 6.00 
274 27% 194 322 16 464 22 13,900 BS, 100 Paniok Be POR. oi 66s 6s éainecec as No 425,000 1.00 4.01 
33% 634 26 42? 19} 71; 36} 78,395 569,795 Procter & Gamble.............. No 6,410,000 2.00 Yr. Je.’30 3.36 
28{ 30} 24) 30}¢ 15} 51 234 245,300 993,700 Standard Oil, ~~ Pareles wrelidas No 12,846,000 2.00 2.88 
35; 36} 294 363+ 19; 52} 26 565,560 3,448,529 Standard Oil, N. J...---......... 25 25,419,000 1.00 1.65 
114 11; Of 11ft 54 26 8% 291,100 1,565,100 Socony-Vacuum.............65. 25 17,809,000 .80 .92 
3h 34 12 34¢ 1 9} 2 16,000 40,400 Tenn. Corporation........... ‘ No 57,000 1.00 1.21 
23; 244 4171 26% 12 553 19} 160,200 602,300 Texas Gulf Sulphur ............. No 2,540,000 2.Q0 3.52 5.50 
27 28 18h 36% 15} 72 27 670,500 2,673,296 Union Carbide & Carb........... No 9,001,000 1.20 2.00 3.12 
15 163 10 163 6% 283 6} 40,300 97,800 United Carbon Co............... No 398,000 — 1.43 
34% 34% 19 3437 13} 77% = =203 255,700 1,202;100 U.S. Ind. Ale. Co... ....ccceces No 373,846 _ 22.96 
18¢ 19 9} 193f 5} 76% 11 316,200 1,334,100 Vanadium Corp. of Amer........ No 378,367 2.95 
24 2 1 2tt 4 3} } 30,800 894,500 Virginia Caro. Chem............. No 487,000 Yr. Je. '30 Nil 
103 113 64 1143¢ 3) 17 23 8,100 20,600 6% cum. part. pfd.......... 100 213,000 Yr. Je. ’30 2.63 
61 65 50} 65+ 20 § 72 35 4,300 16,500 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 145,000 Yr. Je. '30 11.96 
8i 9 Bs. 6125 6 °S 40 ,7} 9,700 59,050 Westvaco Chlorine Prod......... No ; 1.00 1.79 2.51 
h 11 mos. ending Aug. 30 
w 13 mos. 
z Before inventory adjustment 
*New Low 
tNew High 
NEW YORK CURB 
5} 4 6] 4 8} 5 500 3,300 Acetol Prod. conv. “A’’.......... No 60,000 
3 1 | 194 1} 1,100 10,800 Agfa Ansco Corp................ No 300,000 
62 63 384 63f 22 224 48 38,100 143,400 Aluminum Amer................ No 1,473,000 21.93 
6 60 42) 67 33} 109% 56 1,100 19,460 ie rer 100 1,473,000 3.00 2.66 
43 4%] 3) 5S 1§ 123 2 66,700 400,720 Amer. Cyanamid ‘“‘B’ ........... No 2,404,000 21 
} k } it + 15 3 10,100 41,200 Anglo-Chilean Nitrate........... No 1,757,000 Yr. Je. '30 Nil 
, 2} 1} 2k¢ 3 4 4 1,500 2,700 Assoc. Rayon RENIN Ss oie iaaaiais sins 0 No 1,200,000 Yr. Je. '30 1.87 
een Pe 60 323 conv. 6% cum. pfd.......... 100 200,000 ‘6. 
ft ee | ae 13 3 2 ; 400 10,500 Brit. Celanese og ere 2.43 2,806,000 
ae 2 2 8 814 164 2,075 5,150 Celanese 7 % cum. part. Ist sme 100 148,000 7.00 
33 330 «25—Ss«42 17 65 25 1,700 5,925 “ 7% . prior pfd...... ‘ 100 115,000 7,00 
a $s 1} 3 | ee 900 2,550 Celluloid Corp.........00.ccceces No 195,000 
a : ; 5j 044 9 53 1,300 Goartemids, LAG... 0. cccccccees 1£ 
36. «= 330. 36F «621$ «661 = 303 600 3,200" DOW CUOMMORL «0 oo5c cc ccccecece No 630,000 2.00 3.44 
ry i ; 600 Duval Texas Sulphur........... No ,000 
8i 8: 8 8§ 5: 18 6 200 2,400 Heyden Chemical Corp.......... 10 150,000 1.00 
bee saeek eet 2] ij 3} 2 200 Imperial Chem. Ind............. 1£ 1.21 
18 18} 14] 19 113 3,400 igi ee Green No 5,000,000 1.00 
13 13 12 19 9 200 Pratt & Lambert... ..<cesceses No 375,000 1.00 
123 122 11} 2i 6} 60 20 2,000 Shawinigan W. & P....... Seer No 2, 178, 000 1.00 
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—. Sales Earnings 
Augu 1932 





gus 1931 In During ISSUES Par Shares Ap. $-per share-$ 
Last High Low High Low High Low August 1932 $ Listed Rate 1931 1930 
27 27 24 344 20 66} 34} 1,100 4,600 Sherwin-Williams Co............ 25 636,000 2.00 Yr. Aug. '30 4.14 
: lj 1 1it 3 12 : 10,000 SO, 700 BAIOR Gel Comme 5 ic ccc cecces No 600,000 
244 25 20% 25f 13} 384 134 129,000 672,680 Standard Oil Ind................ 25 16,851,000 1.00 2.73 
13 13% 11% 22 fj 30} a 26,300 SEE GP We OF Obes 6 cc cksié isco seece 25 6,000,000 1.00 2.08 
Rae Kee. cree ers 16 1 ead: ee a ere eee No 600,000 10.00 
600 United Chemicals............... 
$3 cum. part. pfd. =... No 115,000 3.00 
CLEVELAND 
ee Se ee ee 50 Cleve-Cliffs Iron $5 pfd......... No 498,000 5.00 sr 11.42 
5 5 4 9} 4 99 Cliffs Corp. cta dep.........cce No 810,000 1.00 
364 36} 27 364 214 514 30 679 7,518 Dow Cheinical Cu...........0.6. No 630,000 2.00 3.44 
91 91 91 100 88 50 Dow Chemical Co., pfd.......... 100 3,000,000 7.00 
110 111 107 120 100 109 National Carbon, pfd............ 100 5,600,000 7.00 
26 29 22 «#35 19} 684 33] 2,225 15,879 Sherwin-Williams Co............ 25 636,000 2.00 Yr. Aug.'30 4.14 
CHICAGO 
274 274 234 312 183 393 264 101 TGGE AMBOte Lacks cicwccccceccees No 145,000 2.50 3.32 
3 2} 43 1 533 390 1,810 Moritoe Chem. . ....6.5:scckcccens No 126,000 1.21 1.09 
25 2 25 324 18} 33 424 120 1,710 Re a Sa No 30,000 3.50 
123 13} 113 19 7 304 164 58,450 SOGOU TIMING. Cry bia cnceccecacneses 25 6,000,000 1.00 2.08 
CINCINNATI 
33 264 42 20 71 363 3,865 221,575 Procter & Gamble.......... eae No 6,410,000 2.40 Yr. Je. ’30 3.36 
PHILADELPHIA 
364 29; 364f 19} 75 373 450 1,012 Pennsylvania Salt..c...cccevcees 50 150,000 3.00 Yr. Je,’30 7.97 
PITTSBURGH 
69 69 423 69T 30 1,110 Koppers Gas & Coke, pfd........ 100 50,000,000 6.00 
183 18} 154 20 123 3,645 Pittsburgh Plate Glass. ......... 25 65,000,000 2.00 
SAN FRANCISCO 
20 20 15 20¢ 11; 1,220 Clorox Chemical “‘A’’. .......... No 100,000 
133 133 12 253 5 2,848 PAPARING CAs ost codes ceccecens No 700,000 2.00 
TORONTO 
23} 2h lj 24t 3 1,795 Can. Industrial Aleohol “A’’..... No 1,000,000 


The Industry’s Bonds 





1932 Sales Out- 
August 1932 1931 In During ISSUE Date Int. Int. standing 
Last High Low High Low High Low August 1932 Due % Peri $ 





NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


764 783} 70 80 62 98 694 51 ee ME OI CI Os a ir ha ect aee dss teseareabacaces 1942 5 A. O. 4,554,000 
79 80 694 S80fT 543 102 52 199 Sisak Mere fc Or. Cs COUN ONG i oe os kbc cccdntectennedweeies 1949 54 M.N. 29,933,000 
90 913 75 96 72 1044 85} 125 FTA Bis Ce ON MN OE a bi isk cecccicaccececcientonsic 1947 5 A.O 36,578,000 
ves 8 9} 18 1 634 74 75 SOR BAN Mie Oe FOr Coes 5 6 esd e vddcccceccndedecducens 1945 7 M.N. 14,600,000 
100 100} 97 1003f 85} 103 89 293 Oe REN RUMI CINE, ON oo 6a Wh 5h wi Kee eencdccecsnceeceures 1937 5 J.J 14,000,000 
56 56 39% 60 34} 104 59 80 204 By-Products Coke Corp. Ist 54s ‘‘A”’......... Mudtaaccddwons 1945 53 M.N 6,629,000 
104 104 103 104f 100$ 105} 100 104 15S Coen Prod. HeGis 160.6... Gtiee coins 6c kevccicccvecewscecenas 1934 5 M.N 1,822,000 
62 52 40 652f 32 13 Int. Agric. Corp. Ist coll. tr. stamped to 1942............... 1942 54 
114 153 5 15} + 753 6 564 2.50) Eee INIPMRS, GORE OW oi ccc cccocccacdceaceseseenns 1954 6 J.J. 32,000,000 
49 55 33 60 25} 963 McKesson & Robbins deb. DGS a Seana ada ads saat matin hae 1950 54 M.N. 21,686,000 
: 834 82} 87 37 7 Montecatini Min. & Agric. deb 7s with warrants............ 1937 7 J.J. 8,188,000 
854 87 72 87T 604 96 673 174 SOS) Terr Cire Oe fe 6 es Oe ooo oo ov cckccwencnsreeeeaevnccans 1937 5% F.A. 17,500,000 
354 364 31 364 17 35 Ruhr chemical s. f. MEE Mtetrate teucaetehwadcaeruwauvent ord cee 1948 6 A.O. 3,578,000 
86 893 80 8937-66 103 80 24 697 Solvay Am. Invest. UNG ce cbc exe. ce keds tes aunrecanae 1942 5 M.S. 15,000,000 
102? 102? 102 102; 98? 1054 98} 1,060 Tee MR OH Is ie TRL ORS iro s acco te deneces cecesseeucecnas 1946 5 F. A. 120,000,000 
95 96 89 96F 82 1064 85 555 2,aa6 Beandaare Ol, NN. Y. Get OG ccc ccccccivscesesceceseeses 1951 44 J.D. 50,000,000 
613 62 47 63 39 99 45 65 SIG BOs COUR GON O o occ escéqecenceevsebon cous 1944 & M.S. 3,308,000 
59 61 40% 75 30 744 VEG CON OU CNR Cs dc cad adeckadviceectoaarieasens 1941 5 A.Q. 5,000,000 
NEW YORK CURB 
98 992 91 9937 S81 1054 93} 367,000 2,344,000 Alamein Co., Or F. GODS Glin sicccccacccccccesccccccceeces 1952 5 M. 8S. 37,115,000 
69 69 58} 74 45 1043 66 148,000 GU Cy PN 8G oo aia os 6 5. 0o 0c be ctie deed wecccdcedescoees 1948 5 J.J 20,000,000 
Sel ta Rec kias Wor tain, Se ne 56 10 GE,GOG Bien. Bares Or CRs Ori hisin nck sce ccccieccecvccucccssesesn 1936 64 M.S. 1,737,000 
38} 39 28 40} 19 101,000 PARE EM UOIE ON hio6 boast ei qadetdeesn ceceaenddaceas 1950 5 J.D. 10,000,000 
Ce cstevonh a ears 25 21 43 29 106,000 General Rayon 6s. “‘A”............ Radunt ceevesiawnatoene 1948 § J.D. 5,085,000 
sidinod lah n Sate = 10 Cee SI IRON ONG os. Le Cenccccecccccsecsewcouaweke 1944 64 M.N. 2'219,000 
874 874 72 874T 62 115,000 Caeere NN Ot MINE 5G 5 eee bx na Sale Wid 0d re bG lade alarekxe Gaileasd 1935 54 J.D 6,000,000 
100} 100} 96 1005+ OF 2005 405 SIC COD EAC Cute Cio oso oc visa ce te cdaticcecccancciaccdceseses 1937 5 J.D. 30,414,000 
97% 984 93} 984T 83 104 74 264,000 1,462,000 I UN ONES 5 oncuiivicecedeciankaandaceseececs 1947 5 F. A. 35,000,000 
85 85 662 88 46 102; 66 SiGe L:GGF COU Mae Gy OC. GO Gio oo cvccccics ccccctesccacteccesécs 1947 5 Js. DD. 23,050,000 
100} 100} 98 104} 96} 128,000 ON OF CHM AOS oo iccoawse ee hasedandenesavacesneesie 1947 44 J.J 10,700,000 
70 74 55 76 55* 98% 56 613,000 2,426,000 a GENOME AE ocd dsina cadena ddsncdeunscucce 1967 44 A.O K 5,000,000 
74 744 55 76 55* 984 58 135,000 855,000 EMH EE 6 6.5 ccc suvstcccencakednncseKkewae eescee MOO G8 MN 16,108,000 
44 493 28} 50t 24 28,000 Silica Gel NE ORNS oe voc Gerecine Kee bcccees Sicaraaceeutnads 1932 64 A.O. 1,700,000 
1014 103 100 103t 92} 104 99} 103,000 1,015,000 Swilt & Co., Be... on. c es ccccccccccscss Ceeresecesseesecion 1944 5 J.J. 22,916,000 
102 103 102 103f 99 1044 95 27,000 635,000 Westvaco Chlorine Prod. MN Sec eiadaevcbewtercecacoes ees 1937 54 M.S. 1,992,000 
*New Low 
tNew High 
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Chemical Exports and Imports 


U. S. Chemical Export Figures for June 
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Chemical Markets 

















Sept. ’32: 


JUNE— SIX MONTHS ENDING JUNE— 
ARTICLES, AND COUNTRIES TO WHICH EXPORTED 
1932 1931 1932 
GROUP 8—CHEMICALS AND RELATED Vaiue Quantity Quantity Value Quantity Value 
PAPER A icnncakccusesckgatskvececuckeswenneee Pi, 200, SOL |W 23. n soca o cP OOP 100 No conccescucaee es id, i ee $36, 633, 985 
i OREARE PRODUITS Sines s Rake ccdceonceks eS eer Ai | eae see et ea 4, 201, 775 
SS Se Re ee eee eane 524, 537 2, 428 10, 511, 570 1, 911, 729 1, 578, 567 322, 028 
CO eS ee ee 13, 768 58, 038 , 81, 929 182, 047 429, 677 
SPUN censandundancainennaccauaweccusk. 5, 418 1, 399 x 107, 190 78, 500 762, 095 
Creosote oil. ......-.- nies 33, 591 51, 296 , 006, 142, 812 78, 097 13, 517 
Coal-tar colors, stains, and color lakes.---__-_- 192, 488 989, 385 11, 817, 544 2, 676, 963 8, 102, 990 2, 082, 360 
Other coal-tar products, exclusive of medici- 
| EE ee Cre Cree NS 70, 468 825, 245 4, 243, 713 428, 940 11, 368, 598 592, 098 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES. .._..._-..-_. MAP US Necaseoseccnsl WG MND ee cee COMI TOS feces wcuaaceel 5, 278, 872 
Nicotine sulphate (40% mated iebicoseebesnecee 15, 400 21, 572 218, 626 176, 630 122, 435 87, 218 
Li RG iankcdopnannoreitnankeevacawcse 8, 725 133, 892 1, 039, 236 108, 119 740, 920 61, 443 
ce Sa ee 9, 147 135, 241 1, 042, 978 55, 046 1, 293, 676 53, 937 
Other agricultural insecticides, fungicides and 
similar preparations and materials. --_-_.__- 4, 617, 110 473, 488 3, 997, 897 346, 215 
Household insecticides and exterminators .- 5, 004, 172 He. at eee Oe! eee mei OC 
| RE BEE Se Se wal MD acwenc[ncncasasceve[senessensns-| SOytle | OOOO Hoos 2202-55 csfecseccc coc noe 1, 341, 604 382, 747 
Powdered or paste... ........---..---.-.----.| Lb.--.--|----.--....-|------------| 35,671 | 12, 445 |].---- 2 297, 501 103, 714 
Household disinfectants, deodorants, germi- 
cides and similar preparations__.......____.- 23, 146 86, 069 1, 480, 551 180, 332 769, 551 77, 285 
OE iw batncensdannscincidcocbuasnce 112, 629 192, 310 2, 071, 006 ; 1, 302, 146 305, 514 
, ENDUSTIIAL CHEMIGATIS.........c5-cncsncccceuccee RSS) foc cece aaa ee po =, Gh a aces 8 049, 806 
Acids and anhydrides— 
Organic (exclusive of coal-tar acids) - -.....-- 8, 172 20, 444 257, 756 49, 914 204, 388 35, 250 
Inorganic— 
Ue aide arcu mir ikerets Se eet ceca 1, 352 6, 283 544, 445 36, 536 111,940 13, 087 
Lo ar eee eee eee 4, 301 193, 983 1, 844, 770 34, 100 1, 633, 538 25, 983 
Hydrochloric (muriatic).................-. 2, 602 325, 110 2, 815, 495 47,121 5, 113, 095 73, 781 
coke erat A EES 2, 185 67, 234 , 563, 428 i 1, 976, 031 83, 896 
ase inorganic acids and anhydrides. .___ 17, 253 878, 575 1, 341, 294 121, 026 3, 674, 808 135, 833 
Ne oon is fale caunenanbeeneeeen $24, 292 55, 129 260, 435 $113, 384 301, 510 $127, 923 
CRAPO OR CRIFOMID) . nc een cwccncucawnsenae 2, 16. 20, 126 163, 420 a1 9a7 128, 426 14, 450 
Butanol (buty! alcohol) -................-... 10, 539 128, 249 620, 488 78, 636 684, 526 65, 852 
6 EE ee eee , 36: 111, 304 951, 305 76, 412 628, 886 69, 586 
ee cere eeeee ee 16, 160 126, 518 1, 826, 941 139, 766 2, 442, 992 176, 183 
Carbon tetrachloride.._.__- 354 16, 612 179, 297 10, 589 422, 550 20, 949 
Carbon bisulphide----_.__-. 5, 705 327, 850 776, 486 51, 607 1, 582, 806 81, 089 
Formaldehyde (formalin) - - - - 15, 164 63, 581 1, 594, 360 94, 414 1, 340, 833 65, 266 
Ethylene compounds..............-...-.-.---- 7,210 23, 142 286, 812 50, 764 163, 365 24, 180 
a eee eens. 66, 052 763, 257 2, 501, 601 318, 734 3, 513, 223 287, 363 
Other synthetic organic products_.........___- 44, 656 375, 248 1, 126, 026 212, 573 1, 628, 384 271, 560 
Nitro or aceto cellulose solutions, collodion, 
DG. . ccinennaboktaceniesanncediaanaabainee 52, 469 177, 245 1, 243, 064 302, 998 923, 696 168, 545 
Ammonium compounds (except sulphate, 
am and anhydrous ammonia) -.._-._- 38, 714 191, 321 746, 279 77,410 596, 994 28, 602 
Sees 39,232 | 3,334, 788 23, 421, 904 261, 418 20, 851, 181 222, 775 
Other aluminum compounds..............-.-- 10, 051 12, 182 1, 036, 828 108, 706 544, 293 49, 519 
Calcium compounds— 
cc I a a 6, 850 390, 176 1, 508, 370 65, 439 1, 559, 010 61, 583 
Chlorinated lime (bleaching powder)...____- 5, 457 234, 142 654, 985 28, 851 , 286, 33, 166 
J SEE a aaa 89,290 | 8, 238, 447 34, 885, 381 404, 800 28, 533, 273 300, 223 
Other, except arsenate, cyanide, and citrate-. 7, 389 232, 705 863, 439 42, 999 768, 894 37, 656 
Copper sulphate (blue vitriol) ..............._. 18, 778 299, 098 4, 261, 544 174, 707 2, 247, 456 66, 219 
Hydrogen peroxide (or dioxide) -_.._......._-- 11, 722 77, 448 742, 857 125, 516 312, 44, 141 
Potassium compounds (not fertilizers) ......._- 30, 011 112, 158 1, 142, 154 180, 505 937, 752 135, 351 
Seodiam oompeunds.......................<...2 733, 149 | 32,670,740 256, 160, 039 5,193,744 | 215, 851, 218 4, 103, 350 
Bichromate and chromate_................-. 30, 751 569, 264 2, 105, 407 139, 189 3, 300, 974 176, 396 
J Ee ee Eee 1, 438 112, 867 , 123 » Be 452, 360 58, 948 
ee aes 192, 021 | 13, 915, 096 76, 212, 656 1, 586, 498 99, 728, 808 1, 599, 996 
Silicate “ene | Se eae Sees. 46,124 | 3,661, 138 29, 160, 012 261, 565 26, 775, 923 222, 740 
LN RE EEE TE 941 | 3,020,705 32, 378, 232 501, 757 13, 624, 141 235, 338 
SSS ee eae 8,476 384, 629 4, 674, 242 62, 085 3, 022, 44, 897 
Bicarbonate (acid soda or baking soda)_.___- 26, 995 989, 952 9, 249, 225 167, 302 7, 225, 071 132, 680 
EEE es. 6, 336 43, 4, 930, 321 41, 287 1, 107, 483 11, 108 
Bisulphate (niter cake)_...............-.-.-- 12, 766 116, 110 17, 318, 449 102, 102 601, 217 6, 074 
Hydroxide (caustic soda)_...........-___..-- 265,783 | 9, 119, 587 71, 131, 979 1, 917, 609 54, 146, 516 1, 347, 899 
LS EA ee 23, 581 425, 471 15, 834 201, 220 2 
REE: 787 10, 372 111, 388 10,712 57, 016 4,919 
Sodium phosphate (mono, di., or tri)_.._.__- 15, 135 527, 246 3, 059, 649 95, 407 3, 135, 558 95, 945 
Other sodium compounds.-...............-- 62, 028 176, 539 4, 949, 885 224, 609 2, 472, 908 158, 502 
Oe NOR i ciccnusecenncosndodancucubed 4, 062 50, 446 370, 599 71, 626 362, 616 56, 017 
IIE ALC A EE. 2, 251 24, 963 1, 105, 404 48,011 324, 336 24, 023 
Gases, compressed, liquified and solidified— 
Ammonia, anhydrous. -...............--...- 20, 198 82, 352 1, 308, 500 151, 954 689, 585 92, 670 
IETS EAS ae EIS 18, 908 , 955 4, 717, 426 137, 448 3, 496, 605 93, 788 
Jo eS eos: 22,701 114, 080 1, 155, 967 155, 301 1, 067, 148 153, 268 
Other industrial dhouieals ee ees yi | oes |.) ee i | nee 806, 679 
PIGMENTS, PAINTS, AND VARNISHES__..__...___- co. ae a ||| ene || ere ee 5, 516, 184 
Mineral earth pigments— 
Ocher, umber, sienna, and other forms of 
iron oxide for paints._...................-. 17, 330 333, 116 5, 448, 427 144, 844 3, 475, 945 111,810 
Other mineral-earth pigments (whiting, 
oh a) OE LEE 17, 347 486, 711 9, 232, 743 94, 970 4, 064, 922 49, 381 
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DEMAND FOR SOLVENTS 
INCREASED LAST MONTH 


Trade reports are authority for the 
statement that sales of rayon in August 
were the largest for any month in the 
history of the domestic industry. Reports 
of enlarged manufacturing operations of 
rayon plants were almost 100 per cent in- 
clusive, and other branches of the textile 
industry materially increased plant activi- 
ties. 

As a result, demand for solvents in 
that direction was reflected in a larger 
tonnage movement. Other consumers of 
solvents likewise were more active and 
deliveries of practically all solvents and 
diluents were reported to have made 
gains over the totals moved in the pre- 
ceding month. 





110 ET TRAGER WREST WORT AE | (-—— 
| ETHYL ALCOHOL 


METHANOL 
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(moving twelve-month averages, viet = 100) 
CURRENT PRODUCTION 


ETHYL ALCOHOL 1932 1931 
Total Produced Jan.-July..... 77,213 82,025 
1000 proot June........310,600- 13,211 
gallons PUES aa biedirs 11,908 11,975 
Total Denatured Jan.-June.....28,002 32,083 
1000 wine eee 4, 868 5,954 
gallons FGRO. 6. «.... KOO 6,195 
METHANOL, 1000 gal. 
Crude Jan.-June..... 1,439 2,224 
eee 248 
JUNE...» 000 162 182 
Synthetic Jan.-June..... 3,604 4,378 
eG icekcsics | Cae 785 
June... 713 654 


While producers of some solvents have 
preferred to run their plants at near- 
capacity with temporary shutdown rather 
than at continuous low-scale operations, 
in the majority of cases, outputs have 
been adjusted to changed consuming re- 
quirements. Hence, the statistical situa- 
tion appears favorable for continued price 
stability and to quick adjustment to meet 
enlarged consuming demands. 





EXPLOSIVES MAINTAIN DECLINE 


Census figures report production 
of explosives in 1931 at 347,055,998 
pounds valued at $39,612,685, a 
decrease of 34.5 per cent in quantity 
and of 37.1 per cent in value com- 
pared with totals for 1929. The 
Solvent News index shows explosives 
more than 20% off 1931, through the 
first seven months of this year, with 
an unusually accelerated decline. 


ANSOL THINS BAKELITE VARNISHES 


Bakelite Varnishes can be safely thinned to 
desired consistencies without fear of adding 
sufficient water to cause cloudy films. Ansol 
M, anhydrous, has proved to be an_ ideal 
solvent for this purpose. While ordinary 
Cc. D. No. 5 is customarily used, its inherent 
5% water content has caused drying difficul- 
ties. Ansol M is an active and fast evaporating 
alcohol solvent, very economical to use, being 
cheaper than anhydrous alcohol. 

















UPTURN IN DRUG TRADE 


August conditions in the retail drug 
trade, important outlet for chemical 
products, have been markedly more 
healthy—disastrous price-cutting has 
been curtailed, sales are ahead on a 
firmer price basis, and bad debts are 
less than % of 1% Dun’s Review 
also reports fairly active summer 
trade, although sales are 20% off 
1931, for the first six months. 


NEED FOR UNIFORM LACQUER 
TERMINOLOGY EXPRESSED 


As the number of types and uses of the 
many finishes which dry by solvent 
evaporation increase, the need for a more 
definite, easily understood system of ter- 
minology has become evident. Increasing 
numbers of consumers have been acci- 
dentally or purposely mislead by the 
trade names of finishes they have pur- 
chased. 

The growth of lacquer consumption 
has been an invaluable stimulant to the 
American Chemical Industry. It would 
be unfortunate to lose the gains already 
achieved by allowing consumers to form 
incorrect or damaging conclusions from 
the use of misnamed finishes. 

It has been reported that many so-called 
“synthetic” finishing materials have been 
recently offered which have contained 
only small percentages of true synthetic 
resins. The buyer has believed that he 
has been purchasing and using an all- 
synthetic product, whereas in reality his 
finish has been a commercial nitrocellu- 
lose lacquer. Failure of the “‘synthetic’’ 
to perform up to the technical standards 
of a genuine synthetic resin finish has 
alienated some consumers from this type 
of material. 

To protect the growing market for 
these finishes, general adoption and en- 
forcement of a standard nomenclature 
seem necessary. The industry and users 
would welcome such a step by producers. 

* * * 


Diethyl Oxalate produced by the U. S. Indus- 
trial Chemical Co., Inc. is an ester of high 
quality and is anhydrous and non-corrosive. 


SAFETY COUNCIL WILL DISCUSS 
TOXICITY OF CHEMICALS 


Solvents as well as many other chemi- 
cals will be under scrutiny, with respect 
to properties which contribute to health 
and fire hazards, at the twenty-first 
annual meeting of the National Safety 
Council which will open in Washington 
on October 3. Advance notices state that 
special attention will be given to problems 
of industrial health. 

The forthcoming meeting takes on 
added importance to the solvent industry 
because a recent report from the U. S. 
Department of Labor reveals that an in- 
vestigation has been made into new health 
and possible fire hazards arising from the 
wide use of nitrocellulose and pyroxylin 
lacquers. 

















* * 


Purification of Ethyl Alcohol for laboratory prep- 
aration of alcoholic potassium hydroxide solu- 
tion was described in a paper presented at the 
Denver Meeting of the American Chemical 
Society. Reduction of the aldehydes in com- 
mercial alcohol by nascent hydrogen is ac- 
complished by addition of metallic aluminum 
and solid KOH to alcohol, and subsequent 
distillation. 





NEW CANADIAN TRADEMARK 
ACT AFFECTS CHEMICALS 


American manufacturers of trade- 
marked chemical products being sold in 
Canada are affected by the new statute 
which requires registration of all trade- 
marks, regardless of previous use. With- 
out such registration, even long-estab- 
lished trademarks are liable to capture, 
if registered by others. 

Owners of unregistered trademarks are 
allowed six months from September Ist, 
1932, the date the act becomes effective, 
to apply for exclusive right to use. Those 
who have applications executed before 
September lst and filed before October 
lst will be covered by the old law which 
protects registrations for twenty-five years, 
whereas the new term will be fifteen years. 


INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL FILM 
SHOWN NEW YORK AUDIENCES 


Preliminary showings of a new two-reel 
film, “The Manufacture of Industrial 
Ethyl Alcohol,’’ were held at the New 
York Museum of Science and Industry. 
Approximately 1000 people witnessed the 
movie during the first week of August. 

This highly interesting film shows the 
production of ethyl alcohol from the cut- 
ting of sugar cane to final shipment 
to industrial consumers. Manufacturing 
scenes were shot at the Baltimore Plant 
of the U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. 
Typical frames are shown below: 
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This action picture of aleohol produc- 
tion is supplemented by the flow-sheet 
illustrated in August Solvent News. Free 
copies of this chart may be obtained from 
the U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co. The 
film may be leased to interested parties 
from De Frenes, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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U.S.1.€. ENCOURAGES LACQUER 
MANUFACTURER-USER COORDINATION 


The tremendous increase in the consump- 
tion of nitrocellulose lacquers during the last 
decade has been made possible by the sound, 
farsighted relationship existing between 
lacquer and solvent manufacturers, and con- 
sumers. 

The progressive solvent producer has 
realized that the lacquer manufacturer is 
entitled to his support, both in research, and 
in distribution. 

Role of Solvent Producer 


Recognizing the service the lacquer manu- 
facturer is performing in widening the ulti- 
mate market for solvents, the solvent 
producer has refrained from inducing lac- 
quer consumers to manufacture lacquers for 
their own requirements. He has expanded 
his own technical facilities to give the lac- 
quer manufacturer every possible assistance 
in meeting the exacting and varied specifi- 
cations of the automobile, furniture, elec- 
trical, and other consuming industries. 

That such non-interference is essential to 
the continued healthy growth of lacquer 
market is confirmed by common sense and 
business ethics. Codperation in research and 
distribution will continue to enable lacquer 
and solvent manufacturers to anticipate 
changing requirements for industrial finishes. 

The lacquer consumer will find it to his 
benefit to employ the long experience of the 
lacquer manufacturer. He will thus be pro- 
tected in his lacquer requirements by the 
combined resources of the lacquer producer 
—backed by the technical research of the 
solvent producer. 











WOOD DISTILLATION DOWN 


1931 Census figures reveal how bad- 
ly this industry has been affected by 
the combination of industrial inac- 
tivity and synthetic competition. 
General declines ,in tonnage of 50% 
or more were registered. The Solvent 
News Methanol index shows the 
continuing decline of the wood prod- 
uct from 1931 to date. 


SOLVENT PRICE TREND 

Prices for solvents in the last four 
months have been well stabilized, based 
on the current rate of consuming demand. 
While no quotable changes were made in 
the last month, greater stability to values 
has been found in reports of enlarged 
buying interest. 











"SOLVENT PRICE TREND _ 
1931=100 





Higher prices for many commodities 
have given the impression that a general 
rising price trend may follow and this, 
combined with increased consuming de- 
mand, has created a firmer price tone 
throughout the solvent industry. 

+ * + 


Benzene and Technical Naphtha for Solvent Pur- 
ses are not subject to the excise tax, the 
3ureau of Internal Revenue has ruled. 





PRODUCTION TRENDS in major SOLVENT-CONSUMING INDUSTRIES 
(moving twelve-month averages, 1931 = 100) 


| CHEMICALS 


1929=144.6 
1Q2%0-124r 9 


LEATHER, ARTIFICIAL 


Production in Industry 


CHEMICALS: index of production (1931 =100). 
EXPLOSIVES: 1000 lb 


LEATHER: index of production (1931 =100). 


LEATHER, ARTIFICIAL: pyroxylin spread, 1000 1b 


PAINT, VARNISH, and LACQUER: sales ($1000) . 
LACQUERS, only 1000 gal 
TEXTILE (Cotton) FINISHING: 


*—Through June. 


| EXPLOSIVES | 


PAINT, VARNISH and LACQUER 





**— January-March. 


LEATHER 


To ee) 
107% 


TEXTILE (Cotton) FINISHING 


January-July 








July June 1932 1931 
88.3 94. 89.8 100.4 
12,728 14,195 114,635 183,877 
82. 89.2 93.6 103.5 

1,944 13,194* 22,024* 

$19,796 $118,620* $161,845* 

(quarterly reports) 4,753 ** 5,681 ** 


37,404 40,993 432,931 500,426 





ETHYL ACETATE EARNS WIDER 
RANGE OF INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION 


Keen rivalry has always existed among 
the leading chemical products for the 
claim to widest industrial application, 
although sulfuric acid and ethyl alcohol 
are still believed most widely used. 
With the increase in the usefulness of 
organic solvents and synthetics, however, 
other basic chemicals have been added 
to the list of many-purpose materials. 
A widely known synthetic resin is de- 
scribed as ‘‘The Material of a Thousand 
Uses.” 

Among the organic solvents, the versa- 
tility and usefulness of Ethyl Acetate are 
difficult to challenge. It is a low boiler 
of high sclvent-power for oils, gums, 
resins, and nitrocellulose. Some of the 
diverse products in whose manufacture 
Ethyl Acetate is employed are: 
lacquers dye intermediates 
nitrocellulose solutions artificial leather 
leather dopes airplane dopes 
nail enamels linoleum 
coated transparent ribbons 





paper ; coated wall paper 
decalcomanias celluloi 
essential oils candy 


plastic wood 


nitrocellulose cements 
alcohol (denaturant) 


embalming fluids 


oilcloth cleaning fluid 
paint removers spirit varnishes 
chemicals pharmaceuticals 


Ethyl Acetate is produced by the ester- 
fication of ethyl alcohol with acetic acid. 
Exceptional purity and uniformity are 
secured by the perfection of a continuous 
distillation process, patented by the U. S. 
Industrial Chemical Co., Inc. To serve 
the widening demand for anhydrous for- 
mulations, an alcohol - and - water - free 
grade is also available as ‘‘Acetic Ether.” 





RAYON 29% AHEAD OF 1929 


The recent Census report on domes- 
tic rayon production in 1931 shows 
a total of 150,500,000 lbs., a 29% in- 
crease over 1929. 


CONSUMING TREND TOWARD 
HIGHER-STRENGTH ALCOHOLS 


Following the recent official instruction 
that products employing specially de- 
natured alcohol are to be made from 190° 
proof alcohol, except in special cases, 
greater impetus has been given to the 
tendency to establish that grade as a 
standard for price quotations rather than 
188°. 

Changes in consuming trends for me- 
thanol likewise have made pure methanol 
and the denaturing grade of prime com- 
mercial importance, with a corresponding 
decline in the importance of the 95 per 
cent and 97 per cent grades. 

















INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL Co. 
wed. INDUSTRIAL LHEMICALLO. Inc. 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF ALCOHOL DERIVED SOLVENTS 


ALCOHOLS 
Amy! Alcohol 
Ansol 
Butyl Alcohol 
Ethyl Alcohol 
Anhydrous—Pure and Denatured 
Commercial—Pure and Denatured 
Fusel Oil—Crude and 
Refined 
Methanol 
Secondary Amyl Alcohol 
Secondary Butyl Alcohol 
Solox 


ESTER SOLVENTS 

Acetic Ether 
Amyl Acetate 
Butyl Acetate 
Ethylene Glycol 

Monoethylether Acetate 
Diatol 
Diethyl Carbonate 
Estersol 
Ethyl Acetate 
Ethyl Lactate 
Secondary Amyl Acetate 
Secondary Butyl Acetate 


Executive Offices: 60 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 


ETHER 
Ether, Ethyl 


PLASTICIZERS 
Diamyl! Phthalate 
Dibutyl Phthalate 
Diethyl Phthalate 
Dimethyl! Phthalate 


Collodions 
Cotton Solutions 


USP. and Absolute 


NITROCELLULOSE SOLUTIONS 


CELLULOSE ACETATE 
Bulk and Solutions 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
Ethyl Acetoacetate 
Ethyl! Chlorocarbonate 
Ethyl Oxalate 
Ethylene 
Sodium Oxalacetate 


MISCELLANEOUS SOLVENTS 
Acetone 
Methyl Acetone 


Branches in all Principal Cities 
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U. S. Chemical Export Figures (Continued) 
















































































































































































= —~—— ] ———- - —— — 
: JUNE— | SIX MONTHS ENDING JUNE— 
UNIT OF 
ARTICLES, AND COUNTRIES TO WHICH EXPORTED QUAN- } 35 
> } 
= 1931 | 1932 1931 1932 
Chemica! pigments— | Quantity | Value | Quantity | Value || Quantity | Velue Quantity Value 
0 Eee Lb 966, 788 65, 916 245, 911 18, 881 6, 252, 650 y 30 
MC OXIGC.... 2.2.2 .22-- 2222022 eee ees -----) UD.....- 4 " q »' » 252, 6E 440, 120 1,911, 308 2 
ee | > See 758, 843 34, 039 655, 754 29, 689 5, 043, 648 224, 689 4, 354, 608 ie a 
Bone black and lampblack..---.___- i 237, 265 13, 008 115, 863 8, 115 1, 491, 867 72, 858 "753, 876 43, 182 
Carbon black OF Gre DIGE:.......00...<4 pecaca 8, 008, 450 386, 043 8, 151, 354 373, 629 45, 147, 133 2, 531, 624 45, 713, 126 2 186, 92 
Red lead, litharge, and orange mineral..___ ie aca 152, 679 i} Metitintent | Aiaeaptent 3, 904, 924 " 248, 433 ee 
PE iibsnntinasctsesesnswauinekeraaind ER RRS Rn 36, 489 i.” ) Saeed ais © 377, 902 * 23, 756 
ps Sek ostapencicicaecenanncveonssies | TRL sae cee Ss 159, 787 2 ROAR Plaabhere 1, 701, 387 78, 705 
se tiitenceiisnnsaseccnncentneniion (Se 880, 392 UMET Be 5, 663, 198 See. 
LE EE Ie IEE RES 1A; SS See erry as 131, 446 | See Ears 1, 881, 940 | 86, 213 
(025 (| SS SOR ee a SRR [i el Saeed Raa 42) 269 S| Saale eae 485, 783 36,859 
Other chemical pigments__...._......._____- a 521, 898 60, 326 407, 246 60, 697 3,622 425 440, 209 2, 662, 263 344, 677 
Bituminous paints, liquid and plastic.........|.......... BRgers: re | aps 13,723 |{___. mon t.......... 100, 300 
ac sod mcg pene a a i ------ = oo 39, 7: 205, 425 25, 460 1, 975, 154 262, 994 943, 080 158, 31:3 
ry...-----.-- 7 eee ; 30, 098 2 1 798 293. 2 59.77 2 366 38° "748 
Beene (pyroxylin) lacquers— ‘ wee — 5 aa 169, 770 2, 366, 382 123, 745 
EE a a ee ee 40, 411 107, 456 17, 860 50, 353 191, 668 551, 623 122, 308 328, 30 
CO) Tt Ee EERE Gali; ... 8, 494 17, 589 3,770 9, 542 54,701 118, 646 43, 269 on on2 
Thinner for nitrocellulose lacquers_......_... Gale 39, 182 39, 362 13,917 15, 032 181, 244 215, 335 2 119; 218 
Ready-mixed paints, stains, and enamels__-___- Gal..... 149, 574 332, 705 , 03% 191, 726 956, 775 1, 967, 101 578, 788 1, 116, 543 
Varnishes (oil or spirit, and liquid dryers)..--- Gal____. 31, 249 46, 117 19, 644 24° 210 200, 003 309, 948 150, 467 " 182) 758 
aint and varnish removers-.............--.-- | Se 1, 587 2, 696 949 1, 238 10, 898 16, 719 | 7300 ry 902 
F, FERTILIZERS AND FERTILIZER MATERIALS. ____-. Ton..... 89,194 | 739, 953 52,000 | 613, 795 ~ 654,499 | 7,699, 305 | 458, 649 ~~ 4,337,720 
Wircanams fertilizer materials— : hie es (a Sa ee 
ACUTE GGNEUD: WES DNUO none sasocnn a5 5255=5 <0 ‘TOHS..<. 2,114 70, 392 622 14,117 54, 484 1, 839, 405 3. 672 382. 89° 
Other nitrogenous chemical materials. . Bee Ton Bs 5, 448 221, 374 11, 415 319, 527 30, 638 1" 203, 6R3 65, 202 1, 8567 163 
I genous organic waste materials___...-.- ee 128 2) 864 8 82 57 ee ae oo » 856, 163 
Phosphatic fertilizer materials— ™ in a asta 3, 008 63, 986 
Phosphate rock— 
pepe _— rock 17, 863 94, 839 42, 886 253, 851 
|e eteoan space datpaenentria 456, 631 1, 927, 582 316,618 1, 345, 691 
Superphosphate (acid phosphate) 46, 640 "547.519 "3! 251 "117 091 
Other phosphate materials 2 635 115.659 » S08 38" 39 
Potassic fertilizer materials— ag Pig ei : as aise 
Potassium chloride or muriate 19, 466 857, 057 197 7, 53 
Other potash fertilizers................-..... 2 | "908 34, 664 | 197 mat 
Concentratea cnemicus weruuizers— : wi sie ge 
Nitrogenous phosphatic types----....---.----- Ton 1, 207 $48, 753 2, 897 $100, 724 || 19, 147 | $783, 551 6, 621 | $242, Y2t 
Nitrogenous phosphatic potassic types. ----- Ton-_.. 2 292 | 106 | 3, 271 35 | 1, 234 
Prepared fertilizer mixtures_..-............--- Ton 106 4, 571 114 4, 548 | 3, 402 129, O14 } 568 22, Stith 
G. EXPLOSIVES, FUSES, ETC i , 861 || i 1, 035, 209 | 594, 13: 
| JUNE— . SIX MONTHS ENDING JUNE 
| UNIT OF | 
ARTICLES, AND COUNTRIES FROM WHICH IMPORTED QUAN- —— = cate mea Reencaaiees —— —|} —— — — 
TITY 1931 | 1932 | 1931 1932 
( | Quantity | Value | Quantity {- “Value | Quantity i Value | Quantity | Value 
GROUP i. —— AND RELATED | | | | | 
Sg, ES SE na oP QUAI ES os cinccccae 3, 338, 066 Z 46, 479, 607 |....-------- .| 25, 787, 112 
Pas CORTE PRON OO. nooo vasa sss ES 5 aes I 961, 277 |.........-.- 834, 569 ||. «at 610, 527 |... 
Crude PAE aes: c: I awa ews | 
Pend or creosote oll.........<.....5.... free..| Gal...-- 3, 847, 322 345, 355 5, 596, 059 454, 976 18, 857, 282 | 1, 848, 508 18, 459, 270 1, 630, 897 
CU eS eee ee Sn eeeee men ne PE SOO asc ccccsoces | eee | ee 369, 149 
Intermediates— } 
EE ec aneaeuudadekcbusnnccecawanne’ dut..} Lb...... 112, 833 4, 329 12, 352 3, 149 476, 413 | 26, 990 | 408, 500 108, 426 
Pc C71 ae i dut../ Lb.....- 74, 793 49, 010 80, 117 32, 692 452, 402 | 254, 134 | 397, 655 194, 148 
Finished products— | } — 
Colors, dyes, stains, color acids, and color | | 
DAMON 1 © Oooo cs soe cwccwececed dwt.) Ebe..... 395, 025 458, 666 214, 174 244, 349 2, 432,698 | 2, 792, 090 | 1, 869, 195 2, 102, 183 
een me 7h... 1, 985 1, 888 2, 183 2, 721 26, 057 | "32,734 | 15, 265 16, 005 
PR icactendnnentiaadivececncmacanhniname 3) es 16, 358 ae ae eee 65, 739 101, 554 1, 799 1, 880 
RRR oceans Sarria cascacadawewena if 293, 043 325, 592 173, 289 196, 281 1, 397, 263 1, 523, 1, 109, 876 1, 235, 892 
ea Ga cca cuacesmadagenaneneneee 1) 1, 747 EE Exadncaseceebineiaaedansas 13, 025 14, 392 2, 182 2, 754 
ELE TE | ee 73, 377 92, 150 32, 447 38, 444 848, 821 1, 027, 179 591, 510 694, 690 
1 I IR atti i nccercmmnnearnananon | 3 ae 6, 507 | 9, 092 5 6,081 | 58, 842 66, 010 57, 761 61, 323 
Coal-tar medicinals...................- dut..}| Lb...... 1, 268 | 8, 275 2, 287 15, 289 || 22, 959 109, 701 | 13, 514 94, 357 
Other finished coal-tar products.......- eut..| Lb..... 5, 104 | 24, 397 10, 155 | 40, 512 |} 50, 035 173, 631 54, 964 193, 372 
B. MEDICINAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARA- } a pa 
(i. | a TS Ti ek Seen IA EAs, SOP Core eT | arn 233, 890 | Be ee Pao See S| Cena 1, 649, 309 
eer 2 64, 000 22, 190 35, 400 | 9, 782 632, 784 238, 306 334, 108 111, 234 
Other quinine and other alkaloids and calte. | 
from cinchons betk...............<.-.<- free...) O8:.....- 27, 160 4, 320 | 199 | 54, 236 14, 800 138, 104 26, 313 
Other alkaloids, salts, and derivatives. -.dut.-|..........|......-- = | yd ieee | P| See eee |, nese 65, 918 
Antitoxins, serums, vaccines, etc., and blis- | | | 
Eee eee: ee a a cae So oe 10 | cane 1, 909 851 
fe eee eee at..| Lb... 18, 880 43, 319 34, 680 69, 891 | 194, 985 30, 567, 918 
PMTINONIT GUNG SENG... cecececccccecocceas free__| | 110 12, 775 12 | 745 | 400 41, 195 1, 140 
ee et EE Ser eee Ogle ae | ae eee 48, 990 | 25, 419 
All other preparations, n. @. s__.....--.--- (| eS Seema 4 | ee 100 GaP Hi........- 1, 216, 155 |_ 850, 516 
| aE Smee ANNAN gC 5 ees 882, 807 ||. ........ | 9,326, 150 |... --| 7,317, 185 
Acetylene, butylene, ethylene, and a 
ene derivatives..............-.-.------ @ust...| Tai... 150, 587 19, 556 30, 731 5, 084 318, 167 47, 668 151, 600 19, 756 
Acids and anhydrides— 
Acetic or pyroligneous-_ --_..........--- Get.) Lbs... 1, 910, 800 88, 148 | 570, 040 37, 491 10, 139, 750 | 484, 817 5, 896, 038 336, 742 
Arsenious (white — Edimacaidane free J) ae 2, 144, 745 53, 202 | 1, 370, 688 36, 423 || 9, 180, 430 | 260, 211 8, 142, 052 214, 475 
RRS EER Ee dut ' 10, 361 | es ; eine 70, 825 | 4, 104 35, 501 2, 098 
RN a a a ae dut J ae 83, 807 4, 459 20, 436 1, 104 283, 882 14, 947 147, 452 7, 900 
Sulphuric (oil SWING iS ascudedenthun ire. .| ED.....- 270, 540 2, 410 169, 280 937 877, 029 6, 591 532, 938 3, 853 
Wticincecdbadenceusesanseniscens Gm...) EP....-- 117, 629 2A, 578 207, 351 29, 583 | 1, 141, 870 249, 389 1, 121, 035 183, 982 
All other i Se DS a eee! Seer 113 44 64, 207 3,7 , 342 427 
" ee ee ““S 8 Eelaccs 140, 000 24, 151 60, 989 16, 194 709, 804 i, 124, 084 575, 980 88, 377 
Sept. 32: XXXI, 3 Chemical Markets 257 











U. S. Chemical Import Figures (Continued) 

































































































































— JUNE— SIX MONTHS ENDING JUNE— 
ARTICLES, AND COUNTRIES FROM WHICH IMPORTED QUAN- 
san 1931 1932 1931 1932 
GROUP 8.—CHEMICALS AND RELATED 
PRODUCTS —Continued. 

D. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS —Continued. Quantity Value. Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
AICONOIS, N. €. 5., ancluding fusel eee | ek nee, SURO PUR lsscccdecccenl MEBbdiiowcoeeecsceee 3 ees 4, 733 
Ammonium compounds, n. @. 8.— 

Te ee ae © oo 390, 777 10, 020 771 8, 579 3, 070, 675 88, 701 2, 252, 57, 696 
eo) SE a ee ee GUC...) Ties 113, 814 3, 134 718, 252 16, 116 3, 532, 648 102, 3, 316, 824 81, 602 
OE SOR EIE: QUt..1 LD..cc 42, 9: 266 11, 920 532 289, 210 16, 276 87, 4, 203 
Harigm COMPOUNGS.......nocaccacccnccses Cd Seances 182, 813 4, 163 , 593 5, 304 969, 67, 147 1, 130, 664 26, 328 
Calcium compounds, n. @. s.........-.---- WN A Bitbiccanalccassesteccckacadovasanselewcciccsaaacbibiesetecead 208, 720 8, 055 128, 480 4, 
Cellulose products, n. e. s.— 
Barb eccictsnteasckecawrsceenee A a 685 Ee, em 18, 924 21, 032 1, 579 1,223 
All other— 
Sheets more than 3/1000 inch thick, and 
eS 02 Bs o6 se 30, 941 36, 697 17, 310 10, 097 96, 844 130, 068 85, 643 57, 372 
Sheets and strips, at = 1 inch wide, 
not over 3/1000 inch thick...._....- O.4 TD..6..- 1, 508 725 298 153 26, 979 12, 770 13, 129 9, 794 
CS Se inci nackeonsksesunesdukcue ee? 48, 755 $62, 978 19, 725 $18, 892 || 135, 305 $190, 218 , a $120, 970 
Copper uate ve i nnn (RRE| BRnn— | PMMMRS | m| ma || ESM ENS) 
Glycerin— 
UR cccnde vs subehendesuenwadenneelee Gut..) Lb.....- 884, 843 45, 355 101, 840 3, 946 5, 303, 859 296, 059 2, 273, 220 94, 496 
NS REE ee poe ern ee ee ae ee ie? ee 94, 696 7, 86 q 6, 173 5, 150 57, 692 757, 506 | 52, 031 
Se ee.) b....... 36, 940 127, 791 33, 310 117, 667 189, 128 689, 519 161, 177 547, 422 
Lime, chlorinated or bleaching powder. _ | ee 172, 975 5,1 161, 655 5, 128 975, 775 31, 265 1, 111, 589 | 28, 734 
Magnesium compounds. .-.....--....---- aut.) 1%....<. 1, 062, 580 24,333 | 1, 236,334 10, 858 5, 049, 854 100, 798 5, 728, 947 | 74, 035 
Potassium compounds, n. e. s.— 
Argols, tartar, and -wine lees__.-.....-- free_.| Lb_. 704, 482 67, 704 995, 055 62, 735 8, 306, 290 782, 139 7, 359, 849 | 441, 004 
NON sa.a5 so ses teciiacbash ici Sova aiticehonsieis aka Ot BOs cc cse 1, 609, 493 71, 257 472, 347 19, 644 8, 736, 113 94, 5, 633, 789 | 231,377 
Chlorate and perchlorate. -.........---- Gut..) D.....< 1, 020, 423 36, 296 1, 193, 882 44, 967 6, 848, 974 242, 716 5, 786, 039 | 214, 442 
Cream of tartar....................... dut..| Lb...... 11,023 | ipeiopanven: Rees. 58, 446 10, 16, 500 | 2,051 
CE eee free..| Lb___--- 1, 928 485 55 27 30, 92 11, 356 24, 820 | 8, 549 
Hydroxide (caustic potash) -.........-- OUt.1 TD...... 544, 511 29, 635 197, 866 10, 155 4, 172, 890 223, 529 2, 515, 810 132, 959 
Nitrate, crude (saltpeter)............-free..| Ton.-.-- 2, 878 4, 556 ¥. 364, 421 11,4 , 304 
Other potassium compounds. ---..---- dut- _ ES 569, 102 ‘ 154, 020 11, 436 3, 765, 673 181, 528 1, 622, 772 95, 870 
Sodium compounds, n. e. s.— 
6 OE ee ae rrr et ee Ba ea cadennel staaeceeeeee 121, 430 | ce ces Se mmmmeneme pers vrs 621, 430 | 22, 841 
Sulphate, crude (salt cake) -......-.--- free..| Lb.....- 20, O80, 469 110, 617 13, 119, 700 69, 94, 155, 819 530, 267 62, 429, 711 | 334, 192 
2 Renae free__| Lb... 2, 259, 030 167,568 | 1,609,871 123, 103 9, 514, 627 717, 827 9, 065, 618 889, 238 
Ferrocyanide (yellow prussiate) - ...--. eat+ Db. ..... 85, 984 7, 341 40, 263 3, 455 63, 442 65, 483 219, 505 18, 803 
OT RAE Sieh CEERE ? “2? eee 50 900 132 50 9 1, 920 316 
Phosphate (except pyrophosphate) -...dut_.} Lb..._-. 178, 712 3, 170 28 5 999, 516 15, 232 37, 802 830 
“ge 2 eam (ean aee NPNire Ronee NPR. nee eres. 19, 962 MME: 5-45 daa suctoas seaemene 
Other sodium compounds, 0. e. s-_--.-- dut 62, 843 27, 654 377, 107 , 546 
Pee ER on eae kes neces free..| Grain 22 75, 407 3 , 304 99 354, 975 lll 371, 658 
Other industrial chemicals_...........-- i games Peri on of Ret or pot a ee ae 1,198 410 ae Ege ey e760 

Pee SO a a Ceereenns mnnmee nT rrr SE h nancusccees i | rs | eae | 798, 241 

Mineral earth pigments— 
Iron oxide and iron hydroxide. ...-.--- dut_.| Lb... 1, 536, 560 29, 557 788, 967 13, 091 5, 719, 863 130, 820 5, 357, 107 93, 959 
eee eug.4 i ...<.- 1, 353, 21, 991 728, 938 10, 918 5, 406, 355 98, 627 4, 076, 663 61, 187 
Other mineral earth pigments. -.-..-- Oe, RES PY OTST: 95,006 fn c nese cnes PCE Scnagccaxncce BOOTED feccscecazcacss 108, 639 
Chemical pigmeats— 
Lithopo.e an | zinc pigments, n. e. s...dut-- . a 632, 643 25, 092 789, 512 22,114 5, 637, 956 229, 388 6, 158, 673 178, 822 
Zinc oxide and leaded zinc oxide_...--. Gut...) UD...... 355, 208 21, 767 257, 278 13, 889 1, 625, 883 108, 793 2, 954, 647 140, 188 
Other chemical pigments..........-.-- Gut.) 10.....- 332, 732 29, 223 270, 832 11, 490 1, 417, 335 115, 263 1, 558, 720 104, 434 
Paints, stains, and enamels. ---.......-..-- ee ES. Sei keer ot 8 of , i>) Co eee 91,103 
2 ee eee dut..| Gal... .- 1,115 , 94 13, 544 8, 8, 961 18, 640 19, 503 s 
F, FERTILIZERS AND MATERIALS..........-.------ Ton... 57,966 | 1,941, 257 56,420 | 1,060, 253 798, 881 26, 421, 404 464, 903 9, 903, 337 
Nitrogenous— 
Ammo.ium sulphate_.............---. free..| Ton_..-- 589 20, 713 30, 672 494, 195 33, 911 1, 208, 963 165, 441 3, 208, 771 
Ammentem sulphate-nitrate_.. ......- DNR tM oi olin dwnoepdeeelscendqanaeiel aecuneveeel ses =one maa 2, 255 118, 778 75 3, 784 
Calcium cyanamide or lime ers -free..| Ton._.-- 1, 687 65, 989 2, 604 69, 023 35, 839 1, 175, 244 34, 688 857, 979 
Calcium nitrate..............- ee ee ee 1 at eerie ie, epee re ve 26, 075 9, 3, 705 94, 321 
| aa Kis cls cokasaienee free..| Ton. 57 1, 264 20 273 13, 495, 656 3, 278 53, 111 
oS aa -free..| Ton..--- 587 22, 861 141 3, 054 5, 451 7 2, 454 65, 
Sodium nitr te..............-...------free..| Ton...-- 29, 711 1, 221, 719 647 22,017 " 14, 141, 982 44, 954 1, 337, 490 
Urea and calurea.......-------------- free..| Ton....- 137 12, 812 80 8, 265 3, 834 310, 951 2, 751 , 435 
og | a eee free..| Ton...--. | 3, 225 » 534 3, 236 , 408 40, 700 1, 345, 113 25, 572 698, 592 
Phosphates— 
Bone, ash, dust, and meal, and animal car- 
bon fertilizers. a eae free__| Ton_...- 3, 339 64, 153 1,210 21, 576 28, 680 685, 358 16, 586 292, 221 
Other phosphate materials_.....-..---- Gar CRE tl oecncunceslcicasesasuus 1, 944 34, 355 9, 411 120, 936 20, 604 204, 015 
Potash fertilizers— 
Chloride, crude (muriate) -.......-..-- free_.| Ton__--- 9, 375 328, 861 5, 088 169, 995 66, 799 2, 525, 044 29, 905 1, 091, 660 
| eee eee ee. .1 Tea..... 616 5, 968 671 8, 859 40, 593 987 32, 522 1, 
CO aS eae free..| Ton_...-. 4, 082 52, 885 1, 201 36, 782 70, 568 a 013, 725 47,922 625, 032 
Sulphate, crude.................- -free..| Ton 557 27, 931 553 20, 869 20, 188 947, 9, 480 422, 667 
Other postash, bearing substances ---_-.-.free..| Ton 20 336 20 172 2, 446 2, 475 
Fertilizers, compounded, or chemically com- 
bined, containing nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
PER NS aaa elie aati kiaRS free. 12, 540 8, 533, 360 54, 308 
Bee MN Bianancnssvsanndel chbtekeccccese free _. 74, 864 25, 891 300, 401 23, 678 291, 850 

OU CRE es oi ee ee | | a a aS | 294, 947 
Powter sae cue Seine, N.S. 8... OUGs 1. .ne oo he on pe nk oslo seodd ae mmeels -siceanaaes buss eauemee tabaeseenacaes oS 8 reese 6, 
PMI co clnnnadsenthaddicacanchesul dut-- 37,376 1, 892, 282 273, 683 1, 899, 425 | 279, 67 
Fireworks and ammunition............-- dut_- LU isvacheeansoannd 2. | eee 8, 

H. SOAP AND TOILET PREPARATIONS... ..-. ie een Fae Re St ees i re 1, 083, 773 
Soap— 

Castile. _........ cekhne diphksboonsntes dut.- 12, 156 1, 430, 747 135, 744 989, 016 79, 010 
oo Ee enn are eae > dut.. 13, 366 651, 375 177, 598 477, 942 122, 143 
Pe I on ctedeneuccddcosniinn wasieeue o- or 725 4 B Hind 777, 551 61, 792 
> ree , 948 4, 106 , 4, 272 215, 326 
Perfume materials. ........------------- dut. eth | ee St erie 320, 177 
Perfumery, bay rum, and toilet wuter_-_.dut_-. WITH isicdccccckusns _ St ar 153, 585 
be AN toe ee er ne ae dut_- 349 19, 126 4, 531 10, 826 1,7 
Cosmetics, powders, creams, etc..-.---- dut-- PM Bikgicaccuccaan es ee 130, 035 
I. ARTICLES IN GROUP 8, ORDINARILY DUTIABLE, 
eee OR SER er Bo (eee ee oe co eee | eee on ees ORE 47, 788 
1 Ending June 20, 1932. 3 Beginning June 21, 1932. 


Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Trade of the United States, of the Dept. of Commerce 
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The Trend of Prices 





register remarkable gains. 


tion’s indices is mixed. 





Optimism develops in business as financial and commodity markets 
Manufacturing activity fails to show, however, 
with the exception of textiles, any definite improvement. 
indices reflect sharp reduction in nitrate and chlorine. Chemical Markets’ 
Average Price is slightly lower, N. Y. Journal of Commerce’s index of chem- 
ical prices is also lower, while the trend of the National Fertilizer Associa- 


Chemical price 








The extraordinary recovery in the past 
seven weeks in the financial and com- 
modity markets has completely revamped 
the sentiment of the country. While it 
is undeniably true that activity in manu- 
facturing lines has not improved in the 
same proportion as values on the various 
exchanges, the feeling is now widespread 
that the worst is now passed and that the 
coming months will disclose a gradual 
gain in the volume of production and in 
prices for manufactured goods. 

The better tone in the chemical  in- 
dustry was tempered by the drastic 
revision in sodium nitrate prices and 
lower prices for chlorine. The nitrogen 
situation is badly muddled and the re- 
duction in nitrate prices was not unex- 
pected. The competitive situation in 
chlorine, on the other hand, was somewhat 
surprising, although it had been suspected 
that electrolytic caustic producers have 
been forced to build up rather heavy 
surpluses. 

Advances in the day to day changes in 
chemical prices are beginning to out- 
number the declines. Outstanding in the 
months’ revisions were higher levels for 
lead pigments, caused by the rise in the 
metal; several fertilizer materials in- 
cluding steam bone, bone meal, dried 
blood and sulfate of ammenia; and all of 
the tin salts. The rise in ammonium 
sulfate without a great deal of 
significance at the moment, as very little 
material is being offered. Among the 
declines mention should be made of 
tartaric acid, citric acid, methyl acetone, 
titanium dioxide and the titanium pig- 
ments. 

CuemicaL Markets’ Average Price 
declined from .0632 to 0630. The rise 
in dry red lead failed to offset the losses 
in sodium nitrate and chlorine. The 
Annalist index rose from 95.0 on July 
26 to 95.2 on Aug. 16, while that of the 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce declined from 
81.5 on July 25 to 78.6 on Aug. 27. The 
changes in the various indices of the 
N. F. A. are shown: 


was 


Fats & Chem & Fert. M. Fert. All 

Oils Drugs Mat. Groups 
July 30... 40.5 87.4 67.7 71.8 61.5 
Ane 6... 41.9 87.4 €6:8 T1.8 68.3 
Rog is... 45.8 S84 68.2 TRS? GES 
Aug. 30... 42.2 87.4 68.5 71.8 62.1 
Actual shipments going into the con- 
suming industries were only slightly 
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better in August. The greatest improve- 
ment occurred in the textile industry. 
Seasonal items were moving in encourag- 
ing volume. Producers are hopeful that 
with the end of the summer season in 
sight, requirements for the paper, paint 
and lacquer, plastics, tanning and plating 
industries will improve. All signs point 
to the third quarter being the best one 
of the year. The rise in cotton and grains 
holds a long-term promise of better 
tonnages in fertilizers for next year. 

Consumers and producers are giving 
serious thought to the coming contract 
season. The chlorine schedule has already 
been reduced. In most quarters it is felt 
that if business continues to improve that 
the alkali prices will be repeated. No 
change is looked for in acids. Broadly 
speaking, the key to the situation is how 
far the present improvement will go. For 
this reason it is likely that announcements 
will be withheld until late in October. 
General Business 

Trade reports are generally more 
cheerful. Retail demand has increased 
and dealers’ stocks are low. While heavy 





again ordering substantial quantities. 
Steel producers are optimistic, 
though actual trade is still slow. The 
automobile centers were quiet during 
August, but several plants are ready to 
start production after Labor Day. The 
advances made in cotton, wheat and corn 
have increased tremendously the  pur- 
chasing capacity of the farming sections. 

The most encouraging sign of all is, 
however, the continued improvement in 
the various indices of raw commodity 
prices. Such action has already had the 
effect of drawing in consumers in large 
numbers. index of wholesale 
commodity prices advanced from 60.9 
on July 29 to 61.9 on Aug. 26. It stood 
at 59.6 on July 1. The National Fertilizer 
Association index advanced from 61.5 on 
July 30 to 62.1 on Aug. 20; that of the 
N. Y. Journal of Commerce from 56.9 
on Aug. 1 to 59.8 on Aug. 27; and that 
of the Annalist from 92.2 on July 26 to 
95.2 on Aug. 16. 


even 


Fisher’s 


The N. Y. Times weekly business index 
registered a new low mark for the de- 
pression. However, the week ending 
Aug. 20 showed no further decline from 
the previous week. 
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manufacturing industries are still dull, ; 1932 1932 1931 
- Freight car loadings... 48.7 418.8 70.4 
signs here and there are encouraging. — Steel mill activity " 19'8 19.0 146 
y . net wales 2 uae Elec. power production. 67.2 67.1 82.8 
Employ ment, particularly in the textile Automobile production. 26.8 *30.5 52.9 
field, is better. Mills and factories are Carded cot. cloth prod. 74.8 71.2 90.6 
; - Combined index... 52.2 52.2 71.9 
being reopened and large companies are ¥itawiand: 
Indices of Business peste Ali ll a 
Available Month Ago 
Month 
Arvitorolile Promaetien, FUNG. oc 6 6ccccs Kececnccesessccccen 183,092 184,284 250,640 
SOR CRM ce cote beac us eu gredeePaeiacekeaasie $241 $243 $1,344 
ANTI OO NE og. ob So ce 06 clk e bs cde b weenie manatees $128,768 $113,075 $285,997 
Ge NG MANNIE DUDE en a xg So Caco eloleieSoe eae Ueueeae dees 518 512 748 
SOMMER ORE, BUEW CPN. on 6.8 a vieid'e cccceda <ceoee vee retasese $100 $103 $289 
NES erciels sok iden ah oseaicendesecok eweaene 42.6 46.2 67.6 
Reiss CON ON, PUNO. 6 cece c cccberouctaceneveces $38,718 $39,745 $50,070 
DA BURN bo dos oSe ac fae kcutehabewsnneccseue.aet 2,707 2,688 1,983 
Merchandise Imports, FWY... ..c ccc cn cccieccvscense $79,000 $121,000 $174,460 
BS ee a eee $107,000 $115,000 $180,772 
ree Si RI US BE ce 6 oak whucecusewemekenwaeecs ; 16.1 16.1 26.1 
REC CON EG es as 06.55 Oc ol ep henewwdedeReeceuscws 1,966 ? O34 3,404 
*000 omitted. t000,000 omitted. 
ree meee TS PRODUCTION teo FREIGHT CAR LOADINGSL.C.L. VALUE OF IMPORTS 
“6g a) UNAOSUSTED | 
a on ahead Pl 
—— 
40 pu tui wut put PITTUL EUYTTY EYURNY CTTTT 4ou sbesssatasesabasee PA TTYA TTT ! A ulus 0 hiss ! | | | eiaal 
‘aa FACTORY EMPLOYMENT sit WHOLESALE PRICES ron VALUE OF EXPORTS 
] 
| 
UNADJUSTED } 
Z ADJUSTED ® FARM PRODUCTS | 
(00 100 100 Ink | 
‘ALL COMMODITIES ne | 
ee 
4 wut pul pul bub uly w ansnalasenstonsnel sana 7 : TT seahiens An | 
av 40 re) i lL 1 Sil 


















































Business indicators, Department of Commerce. 
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The weekly average 1923-25 inclusive = 100. 
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Prices Current 


Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
immediate shipment, 
Products sold f. o. b. works are specified as such. 
Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to makers’ prices and 


for spot New York, 
specified. 
Imported chemicals are so designated. 


indicated “‘second hands.”’ 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. 


unless otherwise 


or both. 
commonly use 


Quotations 


Naval Stores, Fatty Oils, etc. 





Heavy Chemicals, Coaltar Products, Dye-and- 
Tanstuffs, Colors and Pigments, Fillers and 
Sizes, Fertilizer and Insecticide Materials, 


f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 
Raw materials are quoted New York, f. 0. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f. 0. b. works or delivered are so designated. 
The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 


Containers named are ‘the original packages most 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 - 


Jan. 1931 $1.283 - 


Aug. 1932 $1.62 

















































































































Current 1932 1931 1930 
Important Price Changes | Market Low High Low High Low High 
a « gs wks.. .]b. 183 - - 18} = 184 ‘= - 184 = 
r , 2eES i ys Acetaldol, 50 gal dr......... b. 27 a 27 aa 27 3 .27 ; 
Advances et iw Toe b. (95 1.35 (95 1:35 (95 1:35 1.20 1.35 
Acid, Stearic, single $ .07)2 $ 0% |Acetanilid, tech, 150 Ib bbl.. .Ib. 20 21 20 23 22 .23 21 .23 
Ammonium Sulfate 22.00 20.50 Acetic Anhydride, 92-95% 100 
Blood, dried 1.75 1.50 ee ae lb. 21 25 a 25 21 25 25 .29 
Bone Meal 23.00 22.00 \Acetin, tech drums.......... lb. .30 2 .30 Bb .30 a2 .30 .32 
Camphor, slabs 41 40 Acetone, tanks............. ‘Serre .10 = 10 .10 .10} i 12 
Dry Red Lead O¢ 06% jAcetone Oil, bbls NY......gal.. 1.15 1.25 1.15 126° <5 1.25 1.15 1.25 
Litharge 06 053 Acetyl Chloride, 100 Ib cby.. .Ib. 55 .68 .55 .68 55 .68 55 68 
Orange Mineral 1034 10? |Acetylene Tetrachloride (see te- 
Shellac, T. N 11} 10 | trachlorethane)............. 
Stes amed Bone 22.00 18.50 
Tin crystals 24 23 Acids 
Tin oxide... . 267 297 |Acid Abietic.............. foe 12 12 12 12 12 1 Sarg Oe 
lin tetrachloride _ 1645 1555 | Acetic, 28% 400 lb bbls 
Wattle Bark... .. re 27.00 26.00 | ol wks ..100lb. 2.65 2.75 2.40 2.75 2.40 2.60 2.60 3.88 
Wax Carnauba, No. 2, N.¢ 15 13 Glacial, bbl c-1 wk....100 Ib. ..... 9.14 8.35 9.14 8.35 9.23 9.23 13.68 
. Glacial, tanks. a ee ee ee 8.89 8.10 89 §.10 8.98 8.98 13.43 
Declines EO Cnn ie .72 2 te By 72 Ee, Comte, seinen 
ere rors 9 30 Anthranilic, refd, bbls....... . 1b. .85 .95 85 95 .85 .95 85 1.00 
RAGA Skaehaein ro 23 Technical, bbis........... | .65 .70 .65 .70 .65 .80 75 .80 
ee 591 33 Battery, cbys.......... 100 lb. 1.60 2.25 1.60 2.25 1.60 2.25 1.60 2.25 
on _ see , 55 1 = Benzoic, tec h, 100 lb bbls... . Ib. 35 .45 .30 45 .35 .45 .40 .53 
sae te aang =e =9 \Boric, powd, 250 Ib. bbls. 
+ rene 17 50 ie Bes Iida iead is Enede sad ie b. 0425.05 0425.07 063 .073 062 073 
sr t 9940 33 40 Broenner'’s, bbls... . . ~selp: “17205 2395. 2-20 1.25 1.20 25 
sh hy acne a Butyric, 100% basis ebys. lb. 8085 «80 "85.80 85 80 90 
oo > a ag oO an eRe a ORES StS ree eee 5.25 5.25 5.25 
ud, ” a. "013Z—t« 9983 \Chlorosulfonic, 1500 Ib drums 
Titani a le. bbl oe is | cee ey eo, Ib. 044 054 04} 053 = .044 .054 044 054 
+ age odieegaaatn lean 0632 07 \Chromie, 993%, drs... paeib: 12 13} 12 -144 144 Bi iy 15 .19 
sa eat ht : Chromotropic, 300 Ib bbls....1b. 1.00 1.06 1.00 1:06 1 1.06 1.00 1.06 
Citric, USP, crystals, 230 Ib. 
b bls i een 6 ss Son dhe ). 29 .30 .29 334 . 334 .43 .40 .59 
Cleve'’s, 250 Ib bbls... lb. 52 54 .52 .54 .52 .54 52 54 
CHEMICAL MARKETS’ Average Cresylic, “05% 2, dark drs NY gal. 40 41 .40 47 .42 .60 .54 70 
v . EC _ | 97-99%, pale drs NY. gal. 45 .49 245 .50 .49 .60 58 x; 
Price Registers Further Decline Formic, tech 90%, 140° Ib. 
ee eke Le i Me RRe ee eer ee ene eee Ib. 104 12 10} 12 10} 32 104 12 
Gallic, ee h, Sean ere is 60 70 60 70 .60 .70 50 55 
n RS Re catkxs * ren ae 74 74 74 
. I {Gamma, 225 lb bbls wks... . .fb 75 me | 75 80 Re i 4 .80 Re is .80 
= ———— H, 225 lb bbls wks. ib. 60 65 —-.60 65 60 70 65 7 
. ~— |Hydriodic, USP, 10% ‘soln eby lb. 60 61 60 Oo. Waste .67 67 .67 
-— |Hydrobromic, 48%, coml, 155 
—” Ib cbys wks. ...... lb. 45 48 45 .48 45 48 45 48 
Hydrochloric, CP, see Acid 
+070 | cn A ae rer ? eee 
\ Hydrocyanic, cylinders wks __. |b. 80 .90 80 90 80 .90 80 90 
.068 + Hydrofluoric, 307%, 400 Ib bbls 
‘ — ‘ ae OG Gawes HO seco a 06 .06 .063 
068 i <= |Hyc rofluosi icie, "35° oy 100 lb, 
SS | bbls wks... .... veel 11 12 11 12 11 12 11 12 
o6r | sé |Hypophosphorous, 30%, USP, 
i { RUNING So hn ce acieie Ib 75 80 75 85 ..... 85 85 .85 
.066 | |\Lactic, 22%, dark, 500 1b bbls Ib. .04 .04} .04 04} 04 044 04 .05 
44%, light, 500 lb bbls..... 1b. .11} sue .11} 2 .11} Bp me a 
.068 = \L aurent’s, 250 lb bbls.... Ib .36 42 .36 42 36 .42 .36 42 
== ee Oe rr ere lb. .16 16 .16 16 .16 Pe 86eveGea? “vane 
006 = Malic, powd, kegs...... lb. 45 60 45 60 45 .60 45 60 
——— | Mets anilic, 250 Ib bbis........ lb. .60 65 .60 .65 60 .65 60 65 
— Mixed Sulfuric - Nitric... 
| tanks wks.......... ‘Nunit —.07 074.07 073.07 073 ? 07% 
tanks wks...... S unit 008 O01 008 O01 .008 Ol 008 01 
- Monochloroacetic, tech bbl... Ib. .20 .30 20 30 20 .30 18 30 
|Monosulfonic, bbls... . lb. 1,55 1.60 1,55 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 
063 |Muriatic, 18 deg, 120 lb ebys 
; | | Se ae Co Saree | er Pee 526 1.35 1.35 1.35 
——— ; Us eee 0 (a 2:00) «0.2. A ame eee 1.00 1.00 1.00 
. a er os oo |. 20 degrees, Opys wks...1001b. ..... A ere ee © ee 1.45 1.45 os 
|N & W, 250 Ib LS ee 85 95 85 95 85 95 85 95 
; Ns apht hionic, tech, 250 Ib... ... 60 65 60 65 .60 .65 Nom 
CuemicaAL Markets’ Average Price  |Nitric, 36 deg, 135 Ib cbys c- 
; ’ ; : : : ey ies ee Be! naar BOG: 664.6% 5.00 5.00 5.00 
for 20 representative industrial chemicals 40" deg, [sh ul cbyeseant 
. . a als wine + . 4 ik eee be. sca B00 isan 6.00 .00 6.00 
showed a slight decline in August due jo, Pe ASF Adee wen i. 3 -. r a ‘i ee? - -. 
to the important reductions in sodium {Phosphoric 50%, U.S. P.....Ib. ..... SOB, sw ees rr oe 14 14 14 
: . = - | Syrupy, U SP, 70 Ib drs. 2) lIb. 1222: ee 14 eecee .14 .14 14 
nitrate and chlorine. The only other _ |picramic,'300 1b bbls........lb. 65 70 65 7065 70 65 70 
change was that made in dry red lead — |Bicric, kegs....-.........+-. Ib, .30 50 ao Ue -50 -3%0 50 
i : os Pyrogallic, crystals............ 
caused by the stiffening in the metal Ib. 1.45 1.50 1.45 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.30 1.60 
"an ° aa \Salicylic, tech, 125 Ib bbl... . Ib. 33 37 33 37 33 .37 33 7 
market. rhe price stood at .06380 on Sulfanilic, 250 lb. bbls... ... . Ib. 144 15 . 14} 16 15 16 15 16 
Aug. 31 against .0632 on July 31, and —— =o. ves ay 5 1.60 1.95 1.60 1.95 1.60 1.95 1.60 1.95 
.0646 in August 1981, and .0714 in —, OR | Maerermre | ere WOO siaca 15.00 15.00 15.50 
as 1500 lb dr wks...... 100 lb. 1,50 1.65 1.50 1.65 1.65 1.50 1.50 1.65 
August 1930. 60°, 1500 Ib dr wks....100]b. 1.273 1.42} 1.27} 1.42} 1.424 1.27} 1.27% 1.428 
260 Chemical Markets Bopt. 32: XXXi, 3 
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‘*Like dissolves like’’ runs the chemical 


rule and since each of the Cellosolve 


* 
C E L L ©] S ©] LV E compounds belongs in three major 
chemical families—it is little wonder that 
C @) M p @) U N D 5 they exert marked solvent power on a 
“the ethers of ethylene glycol” host of substances—soaps, greases, gums, 
resins, dyes, cellulose esters and ethers. 


at new low prices 





OH —containing an ALCOHOL group, they are soluble in other alcohols 
and will dissolve alcohol-soluble substances such as shellac, ester 


gum and ‘‘spirit’’ dyes. (In the textile industry, Cellosolve is being 
used as a solvent for basic dyes and the so-called ‘‘ water-soluble’’ vat 
dyes.) This alcohol group makes the lower members water-soluble 
and also makes possible the formation of esters—one of which, 
Cellosolve Acetate, isan ideal ‘‘ blush resister’’ in lacquers and thinners. 


CH —containing HYDROCARBON groups, they can be greatly diluted 
2 with coal tar and gasoline fractions in lacquers and varnishes. They 


dissolve “‘oil-soluble’’ resins such as the “Cumars”’ and the 
*‘Glyptals.’? As solvents for ‘‘oil-soluble’’ dyes they find use in non- 
aqueous wood stains where they have excellent non-grain-raising 
prope: ties. The desired evaporation rate and solvent properties can 
be obtained by choosing the required hydrocarbon radical ‘‘R’’—the 
CH methyl, ethyl and butyl compounds being commercially available. Mi 
2 



















—containing an ETHER as well as an alcohol group, they are the 
most powerful and most stable of the cellulose ester solvents 
(hence their trade-name). Cellosolve has the highest 
toluol dilution ratio of any of the commonly 
used lacquer solvents and Butyl Cel- 
losoive tops the list of dilution 
ratios with respect to 
gasoline. 


0 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 





30 East 42nd Street, New York 
ACETONE DIETHYLENE GLYCOL METHYL ACETONE 
BUTYL ACETATE DIOXAN METHYL CELLOSOLVE* H H H 
BUTYL ALCOHOL ETHYL ETHER PROPYLENE CHLORHYDRIN 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
BUTYL CARBITOL* ETHYLENE CHLORHYDRIN PROPYLENE DICHLORIDE “y 8 
BUTYL CELLOSOLVEx ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE PROPYLENE GLYCOL Unit of Union Carbide i and Carbon Corporation 
BUTY RALDEHYDE ETHYLENE GLYCOL PROPYLENE OXIDE 4 ° 
CARBITOL* ETHYLENE OXIDE TRIETHANOLAMINE Technical Division CM-9-32 
CARBOXIDE* ISOPROPANOL TRIETHYLENE GLYCOL CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
CELLOSOLVEx ISOPROPYL ETHER VINYL CHLORIDE 30 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
CELLOSOLVE% ACETATE METHANOL VINYLITE% RESINS Please send information on [|] Methy! Cellosolve, 
DICHLORETHYL ETHER METHYL ACETATE () Buty! Cellosolve, (j Cellosolve, {| Cellosolve Acetate. 
ETHYLENE BUTANE PROPYLENE Name Company 
PROPANE ETHANE PYROFAX* 
ACTIVATED CARBON ISOBUTANE % Trade-mark Registered Street. City State 
Sept. ’32: XXXI, 3 
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Acid, Tannic 
Argols 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 


Jan. 1931 $1.283 











- - Aug. 1932 $1.62 
ea ‘ : ; . 9. 
Acetone rhe situation in ~~ com- Senet 7 sits a m.. 30 stiegh 
modity has changed but very little. Lacquer 
ae 6 it : Oleum, 20%, 1500 Ib. drs 1c-1 
producers are operating at reduced a, er re — tenes ee Re 18.50 18.50 18.50 
= - ae. Pesce, ee ee en ee 40%, 1c-1 wks net. We aasine G2:00 scczs Je) 42.00 42.00 42.00 
schedules, due largely tiger Fo ee Tannie, tech, 300 lb bbls. “Yb. 23 40 .23 :40 23 .40 23 40 
‘automobile production. ith the open- Tartaric, USP, gran. powd, 
vadhanereneniiiens eh: 300 Ib bbls............. Ib 29h 23224 25} .25h 29) 33 384 
ing of several plants in the Detroit area Tobias, 250 Ib bbls... ..... lb. 75 "80 175 185 ‘80 ‘85 ‘85 ‘85 
: . ° é 2:7 aa ; : 2. 
some slight betterment is looked for in the | 7"fggproneetic Dottles--- bert) B60 TL 300 IT 200 3.00 2.00 
near future. Inthe meanwhile, consumers Tungstic, bbls............ Ib. 1.40 1.70 1.40 1.70 1.40 1.70 1.40 1.70 
; : ee Albumen, blood, 225 lb bbls... . Ib. .85 .40 .35 .40 38 .40 .38 .40 
are buying relatively small quantities. Aisi ee bbls., Ib. 10 "17 “10 “90 12 20 12 90 
Py Cee Saree See ae er ee ge re rane lb. wR 79 .75 .90 .55 .60 .55 .75 
Sales of paint : varnish and la ™ ! = Tat a ca 62 26 62 66 48 66 50 13 
ucts during June, as reported to the Vegetable, edible.......... Ib. .60 65 . 6 .6: 6 6 6 : 
ee ee sty —.:........0 Ib. 150 "5550 "55 "50 55 "50 55 
Bureau of Census by 588 manufacturers, 
aggregated $19,796,123 in value, compared Alcohol 
with a revised aggregate of $24,981,441 in {Alcohol Butyl, Normal, 50 gal 
eee dre o-l wks............ B nsces 123.123 1505 1495 17h 17 18 
May and $28,587,155 in June a year ago. Drums, 1-c-1 wks....... es 138: °168 1645 1545 a BY 18 
fe ee Lee, ee ey — thas " ORK OBITS WES « ccc oe Mos: wade 113 113 .143 143 .16 .163 17? 
lotal classified sales for June, reported by Pie: 9p igh ele 
323 establishments, were $11,652,758, Tanke Wis... .:25..% Ws sa ease 176 4.16 . 203 203 236 236 236 
: ‘ ns NGS Diacetone, 50 gal drs del. . . gal. 1.42 1.60 1,42 1.60 1.42 1.60 1.42 .60 
against $14,660,257 in May. June trade Ethyl, USP, 190 pf, 50 gal. 
re ane coe sae :; "aes piiin tesa C gal. 2.56} 2.65 2.55 2.65 2.37 2.75 2.63 2.75 
sales were . $7 564,167, wetees tans d w ith rs gore gal. .54 .58 .54 .58 .54 .60 .56 By | 
$9,793,991 in May. Industrial sales in 5, *188 pf, 50 gal. drs. i ; 
_ ei ee pn Bi extra... ere .396* = .27 .396 so7 .44 .40 50 
June were $4,088,591, of which $3,056,768 rooset ref, gal ‘drs... . gal. .60 65 60 .65 .60 ‘= .60 1.00 
aa F F ee Pe F 21 @92 ropyl Norms al, 50 gal dr..gal. ..... Da Wiswlelicn Ry 7. Seen ie 1.00 1.00 
Were paint and varnish and $1,031,823 Aldehyde Ammonia, 100 gal drib. "80 82.80 .82 .80 .82 .80 .82 
were lacquer. This compared with a total Alphe-N aphthol, crude, 300 > Pe 
capone: peoklligne: <- da aie eke Me ce aa .57 58S 65 60 65 60 65 
of $4,866,266, of which $3,421,515 were Alpha-Napithyiamine, 350 tb, ‘ 
' F ee ? 7 SEH on RE eee 32 .34 .32 .34 -32 .34 .32 .34 
paint and varnish and $1,444,751 were Alum Ammonia, lump, 400 ib 
lacquer. Total sales reported by 588 bbls, 1-c-1 wks...... 100 Ib. 3.00 3.25 3.00 3.25 3.00 3.50 3.20 3.50 
d P ; Chrome, 500 Ib casks, wks 
manufacturers from January ee ee 100 lb. 4.50 5.25 4.50 5.25 4.50 5.25 4.50 5.25 
aled @117¢ OT Le ae *1 O47 192 Potash, lump, 400 Ib casks 
totaled $117,610,217, against $161,845, 198 re 100lb. 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 3.10 3.50 
in the corresponding period of 1931. Soda, ground, 400 lb bbls 
. . ‘ a : ' i RE ee 100 lb. 3.50 3.75 3.50 3.75 3.50 3.75 3.50 3.75 
Acid Chromic The shutdown of a |Aluminum Metal, c-i NY.100 lb, 22190 24.30 22/90 24.30 22.90 24.30 24.30 24.30 
- P ® nw 7 oT ee Chloride Anhydrous ... lb. .05 .09 .05 .09 .05 OS .05 15 
number of plants in the Detroit area Hydrate, 96%,, light, 90 Ib’ 
effected the volume. Prices were un- | RE Rees lb. 15 .164 15 AT .16 Ve 16 .18 
Stearate, 100 lb bbls....... lb. 15 Be ys 15 ool 18 22 19 .26 
changed. Sulfate, Iron, free, bags c-1 — 7" eee oo , on 
en ‘See3 - etme a wad s eee 100 lb. 1.90 1.95 me) | .95 : : 90 .05 
Acid Citric Produce rs announced a Coml, bags c-1 wks .100 Ib. 1.25 1580) 1596 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.40 
further reduction in July, bringing the Aminoazobenzene, 110 lb kegs lb. ..... | ee Pas. aes 1.15 1.15 1.15 
present level down to 29c. The competi- A E 
= at nn rence am mmonium 
tive position between dom« stic and im Seguin aabintaend ees Sake _.... 05} ..... , 054 054 054 
ported material is responsible for the con-  |Ammonia, anhyd. 100 Ib cyl... 1b. .154 .154 =. 15} .15} 154 154 .15} 15} 
: ma : 6 aay Water, 26°, 800 Ib dr del.. .Ib. 023 .03 02} .03 .023 Oat 034 .03 
tinued downward revision in prices. The Seen, aqua 26° tanks.... ..... 023 reese oy ‘7 = My .02 
roi; : ~ Te fet Ras cx ation 2850 ak 26 30 26 oe :Z : a .39 
falling off in Italian output of citric acid Simshensin tits tiie. plant ; 
has been even more marked than in tar- | __ ...- ee eee eee eee eee SOB Ib, ccs ho | ee 2p | er 5.15 5.15 5.15 
d i oe ‘ 5 Bifluoride, 300 lb bbls. .... Ib. 14} Ry yg 14} .22 .21 .22 | 22 
taric acid, the competition of foreign pro- C ee. tech, 500 lb es. . lb. O08 .12 Os .12 .09 2 .09 .12 
weve Gane : ee ee ‘ oe ae Oe _ Chloride, white, 100 a bbls 
ducers be ing intensified and aggravated by ~~ iar reciente: ib 4.50 5.15 4.45 a ae eT ee 
the availability in increasing amount of Gray, 250 Ib Spe ly Ib. 5.25 5.75 5.25 5.75 5.25 5.75 5.25 5.75 
eer ; ‘ aa : Lump, 500 lb cks spot. . lb. .10} a 0 . 10} Tue my | A on Pee 
citric acid produced by fermentation Lactate, 500 Ib bbls cee ee +b. 15 .16 15 .16 15 .16 15 .16 
eae a . . thn ae mmonium Linoleate...... D -Saeate Pe | BY 15 ee Pete Walp ciee 
Proce ”" ss I or the four Ee ars 1928 : to Nitrate, tech, casks........Ib. 06 .10 .06 .10 .06 .10 .06 .10 
1931, inclusive, the Italian production Persulfate, 112 Ib kegs... . . lb. 20 223 20 ae (285 .30 .26 .30 
; _ : : e Phosphate, tech, powd, 325 lb. 
figures for lime citrate have been 4,544 SRS eee: Ib 08} 11} .08} 12 11} 12 lly 13 
5 272, . - : Sulfate, bulk e-1....... 100 Ib. ; 1.40 1.05 1.40 1.10 1.80 1.75 2.10 
tons, 3,784 tons, 10,700 tons and 5,501 Southern points.....1001b. 2... 140 1.05 1.40 1.25 1.75 1.824 2.10 
tons, respectively. For citric acid itself Nitrate, 26% nitrogen 
: “ eye nr 31.6% ammonia me 
the figures have been 4,058 tons, 3,703 sat bags Cif soo ton 34.60 35.00 34.60 35.00 34.60 35.00 45.00 57.60 
: ( ( Ss resnec- ulfocyanide, kegs........ b .36 .48 36 .48 .36 .48 .36 .48 
tons, 3,789 tons and 2,197 tons, respec engl Kaiba, Gon piston 
tively. The export prices for Italian MN Os x ong es sree aie See 157 157 .17} .16 222 .222 . 236 
Se as Me SY “Regia » 6 it 17} 118 -164 1236 1295 24 
citrie acid declined by over 30 per cent Alcohol, see Fusel Oil ....... 
cia lla es ca aa = 4 ‘ Furoate, hk eee a. ats S208 susan 2 eee 5.00 5.00 5.00 
during the year without the re being any Aniline Oil, 960 Ib drs & tka Ib" 144 16 14} i6 143 "16 ‘18 "18 
compensating reduction in raw material |Annatto, fine............... b. .34 .37 .34 .37 .34 7 .34 .37 
: Anthraquinone, sublimed, 125 lb. 
prices. i EPEC POE: Bis” Anweex 45 45 55 .50 55 .50 .90 
: . cn ‘hi . ' Antimony, metal slabs, ton lots 
-§ nts were at ys , A : . 
Acid Sulfuric hipments were at a ["nvmony, metal sabe ton ' Ib. 05 05} .05 06} .06 .073 06} ~~ .u9 
very low level in August. Producers are Needle, powd, bbls. . = oab: 07 08 08} .09 08} .09 .08 .09 
2 : : : a soln (butter of) 
carefully holding down production to meet Oot si th hye nh. 13 17 13 417 13 17 13 ‘qQ7 
>» emaller ams ‘ sche > "CER hg 500 Ib bblIs......... lb. O74 083 O74 .08} .084 08? .O7} 08% 
the smaller de mand and SC hedule prices Salt, 63% to 65%, tins... Ib. 30 33 “20 “OA 29 oa" “39 ‘2 
were maintained. Production of sulfuric Sulfuret, golden, bbls ..... lb. 16 20 16 20 .16 20 16 .20 
‘d by : oe ; = Vermillion, aa Ib .38 .42 .38 .42 .38 .42 .38 42 
acid by manufacturers of superphosphate | Archil, cone, 600 lb bbis. |||! lb. "20 "O] "17 “Oy V7 "19 V7 19 
“7 > ale - N20 « , . Double, 600 Ib bbls....... . Ib. .16 me iv .16 mig Ba .14 .12 .14 
dur ing June totale d 45,039 short tons, Triple, 600 Ib bbe 2.277 “Ib; a6 "19 o ‘7 3 = i. ‘7 
according to a preliminary estimate by the — |Argols, 80%, casks.......... Ib. 2 “13 .124 13, ..... 183 .18 18} 
aes jean ‘ Crude, 30%, casks........ Ib. .07 .07} .07 .O7% .07 .08 .07 08 
Bureau of Census. This compared with \*Delivery Metropolitan area 
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Aroclors 
Casein 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Avérage $1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 


- Aug. 1932 $1.62 





50,690 and 90,772 tons in 


June, 


May 
The estimate is based upon 


tons in 
1931. 
received from seventy-six man- 
104 June 
consumption in fertilizer manufacture was 
29,824 tons against 30,266 tons in May and 


Stocks 


reports 


ufacturers operating plants. 


97,981 tons in June, 1951. on 
hand at the end of June were 84,489 tons, 
against 74,930 tons in May and 96,586 


1931. Details of 
production, consumption in fertilizer man- 


tons at the end of June, 


ufacture, shipments and stocks on hand 
for June and for the January-June period, 


together with a comparison with last year, 


follow: 
tJ une, ™ May, 
1932 1932 
Production and purchases 
Produced $5,039 50,690 


Northern district 39,661 


Southern district 5,378 
Purchased from fertilizer mfr 2,315 
Northern district 063 


Southern district 252 
Purchased from non-fert. mfrs 
Northern district 
Southern district 6,279 
Consumed in fertilizer mfrs 





Consumed by fertilizer, totals OG 824 30,266 
Northern district 20,059 22,084 
Southern district 765 8,182 

Shipments 

lo other than fertilizer mfrs 17,345 21, 009 
Northern district 15,954 
Southern district 1,391 

lo fertilizer mfrs 1,329 
Northern district 3,719 
Southern district 610 

Stocks on hand, totals 84,489 
Northern district 62,383 
Southern district 2,106 





Jan -J une 
19. 32 1931 
Production 
Produced 


and purchases 


168,295 806,610 





Northern district 334,426 5 52,708 
Southern district 133,869 253,902 
Purchased from fertilizer mfrs $1,370 
Northern district 19,465 
Southern district 21,905 
Purchased from non-fert. mfrs 76,606 170,348 


Northern district : 42,337 97,214 


Southern district 34,269 73,134 
Consumed in fertilizer mfrs 
Consumed by fertilizer, totals. 355,323 809,903 
Northern district 208,252 477,411 
Southern district 147,071 332,492 


Shipments 


lo other than fertilizer mfrs 136,649 211,5 





Northern district 117,108 169,327 
Southern district 19,541 $2,253 
lo fertilizer mfrs 104,573 

Northern district 79,154 

Southern district 25,419 

*Revised 

tPreliminary 

Northern district, states north of Virginia- 
North Caroline line; Southern district, states 
south of Virginia-Carolina line 


Acid Tartaric Domestic producers 


and importers both announced further 
reductions in price. The competitive 
position between the two remains un- 


changed. Italian production of tartaric 
acid last year is estimated by the general 
secretary of the National Fascist Federa- 
tion of the Chemical and Allied industries 
to have shown a decline of approximately 
20 per cent on that for 1930. 
is attributed largely to the competition of 


This decline 


foreign producers, and particularly to that 
of the Spanish makers. Of the five Italian 
tartaric acid factories one did not operate 


at all last vear, and the other four had to 


curtail their output at some period or 
other during the vear In regard to 
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Current 32 1931 1930 
| Market Low High iw Hi w 
|Aroclors, wks............- Ib, 18 30.18 40 20 40 .20 40 
Arsenic, Red. 224 Ib newoh es..Ib. 093 10 .093 .10 09} .10 .083 11 
White, 112 lb kegs.........Ib. “O04 05 “04 05 033 05 034 043 
Asbestine, c-l wks...... oe ne toh | an LOO xacns 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Barium 
Barium Carbonate, 200 lb bags 
en eae .ton 47.00 57.00 47.00 57.00 56.50 60.00 58.00 60.00 
C enie. 112 lb kegs NY lb. 13 14; .133 15 14 15 14 15 
Chloride, 600 Ib bbl wks...ton 63.00 69.00 63.00 69.00 63.00 69 .00 63 .00 69 .00 
Dioxide, 88%, 690 Ib drs. . . Ib 11 .13 Be | .13 yy 13 BR 13 
Hydrate, 500 lb bbls..... Ib. 043 .054 .043 054 043 05} 043 054 
Nitrate, 700 lb casks . Ib. 07 07 | 07 O8 7h .08% O74 -08% 
Barytes, Floated, 350 Ib bbls 

wks... Hidties 6 ee 23700 24.00 23.00 24.00 23.00 24.00 23 .00 24.00 
Bauxite, bulk, mines ..ton 5.00 6.00 5.00 6.00 5.00 8.00 5.00 8.00 
Beeswax, Yellow, “‘eenahesne Ib. 14} 15 14} 24 22 31 .24 34 

Refined, cases...... . Ib. 20 oi 20 28 .25 OF 37 38 

White, cases lb 30 32 30 36 34 36 34 53 
Benzaldehyde, technic al, "945 Ib. 
drums wks....... cao 60 .65 60 65 60 65 60 65 
Benzene 
Benzene, 90%, Industrial, 8000 
gal tanks wks.... .. gal. 20 20 IS 21 21 22 
Ind. Pure, tanks works. ee oe Secs 20 Is 21 21 22 
Benzidine Base, dry, 250 lb. 

»bls - Ra, .65 67 .65 67 65 .67 .65 74 
Benzoyl], Chloride, 500 lb drs “4 40) 15 40) 47 45 47 45 1.00 
Benzyl Chloride, tech drs BO asdhetew 30 30 28 25 
Beta-Naphthol, 250 lb bbl wk lb. ese ants 22 22 22 24 22 .24 

Naphthylamine, sublimed, 200 
lb bbls Pee A 1.25 1.35 1.25 1.35 1.25 1.35 1.25 1.35 
Tech, 200 Ib bbls .... Ib .53 58 .53 58 53 65 53 65 
Blane Fixe, 400 lb bbls wks..ton 60.00 75.00 60.00 80.00 75.00 90.00 75.00 90.00 

Bleaching Powder 
Bleaching Powder, 800 lb drs 

e-1 wks contract... . 100 Ib. L575 2.00 1.75 2.00 1.75 2.35 2.00 2.35 
Blood, Dried, fob, NY.....Unit 1.75 1.80 1.20 1.90 1.65 3.00 3.00 3.90 

Chicago. . Unit 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.50 2.35 2.75 4.50 
S. American shipt Omit 2.2 NOM 36oes Nom 2.00 3.20 3.15 4.10 
Blues, Bronze Chinese Milori 

Prussian Soluble Ib 35 , 35 ‘ B85 35 35 
Bone, raw, Chicago.........ton 3 22.00 20.00 2 OO 21.00 32.00 31.00 39.00 
Bone Ash, 100 lb kegs. ..... . Ib. 06 .07 .06 OT 06 07 06 .07 

Black, 200 Ib bbls Sel 06 O8} O05} O8} 054 08} 054 08} 

Meal, 3% & 50%, Imp... .ton : 23.00 21.00 23.00 21.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 
Borax, bags. lb. O18 02 O18 034 023 034 . 02 034 
Bordeaux, Mixture, 16 A 4, pwd. Ib. 114 13 .114 13 113 13 me .14 

Paste, bbls lb. 113 .13 .11} 13 114 13 12 14 
Brazilwood, sticks, shpmt cohen lb. 26.00 28.00 26.00 8.00 26.00 28.00 26 00 28.00 
Bromine, cases. . lb. 36 .43 36 43 36 43 38 47 
Bronze, Aluminum, powd bik lb. 60 1.20 60 1,20 60 1.20 60 1.20 

Gold bulk ; 5.0 Cs 55 1.25 55 1.25 55 1.25 55 Le 
But: anes, com 16.32° group 3 

tanks lb. O4 ; $e : : 
Butyl, Acetate, normal drs. ..lb. 134 139 .134 166 161 175 ef 20 

Tank, wks Py | .124 .124 .143 .143 175 .16 186 

Aldehyde, 50 gal ‘drs wks. Ib. 314 36 314 36 34 44 34 44 

Carbitol see Diethvlene Glycol 

Mono (Butyl Ether) ic) Meo” “Ne R Rac amie. | edie, Ueaiethy “Siateeics  _eveleere 

Cellosolve (see ethylene glycol 

mono butyl ether) 

Furoate, tech., 50 gal. dr.. Ib J 50 50 50 50 50 
Propionate, drs : lb. 20 22 20 .25 22 25 .22 27 
Stearate, 50 gal drs.. .....1Ib 25 254 25 254 .25 .30 .25 .30 
Tartrate, drs sae .55 60 .55 60 55 60 55 60 
Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes... . .Ib. 65 90 .65 90 65 90 90 1.75 
Calcium 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 lb bags 
e-1 ; ; .160 Ib. 2.50 2.00 2.50 2 00 2.00 4.50 
Arsenate, 100 lb bbls ec-l 
WEE... ; areata ee 055 06 05 06 . 06 09 07 09 
Carbide, drs ee, 05 06 05 06 05 06 05 06 
Carbonate, tech, 100 Ib bags 
c- eg Mae lb. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Chloride, Flake, 375 lb drs 
c-l wks ton ol 21.00 21.0 22.75 22.75 22 .75 
Solid, 650 Ib drs c-1 fob wks 
+o <r ton sige 8.00 ahs 18.00 18.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Nitrate, 100 lb bags ton 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 43.00 40.00 43.00 
Peroxide, 100 lb drs... Ib Ray 1.25 ; 1.25 ; 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Phosphate, tech, 450 Ib bbls Ib. O74 OS O07} O83 Os 08} .08 08% 
Stearate, 100 lb. bbls... .. . Ib. 16 17 16 18 okt 22 19 26 
Calurea, bags 8. points c.i.f..ton : Re 88.65 88.65 88 65 88 .65 
Camwood, Bark, ground bbls _ 16 .18 16 IS 18 18 18 
Candelilla Wax, bags 10 11 10 14 13 15 15 20 
Carbitol, (See Diethylene G Fest} 

ROIS SUCOE RITIE Doc cca: “eebtis, “Galaege «kOe 40 > Saas Subic | garake 

a Decolorizing, 40 lb bags 
ee . Os 15 OS 15 Os .15 08 15 

Bl: wk 100-300 ‘Ib- cases lc-l 
NY ao .06 rp 2 .06 ae 06 12 .06 42 

Bis sulfide, 500 Ib drs Ie-1 
ee se 05} 06 .054 06 05} 06 054 06 
Dioxide, Liq. 20-25 Ib cyl. lb. ..... .06 .06 06 06 18 

Tetrachloride, 1400 lb drs 

delivered verre oF 06} .07 064 07 06} 07 064 07 

Carnauba Wax, Flor, bags. . . lb. 25 26 25 28 26 28 .28 oe 
No. 1 Yellow, bags .......Ib. 21 22 21 24 23 .40 25 33 
No. 2 N Country, bags. .. . lb. 5 16 <8 16 15 .23 20 27 
No 2 Regular, bs eee 20 .214 20 22 21 .23 .23 30 
Ee, 2 Ceres: e .12 12} yo .12 cat ok 16 23 
No 3 Chalks : a ss aes 12 .12} Pe a 2 me |b 134 16 23 

|Casein, Standard, Domestic... . 

BERND oats oats otcaae BEE: oh Sv e)ace .06 O4; O74 06 .10 .094 154 
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Bichromate of Soda 
Bichromate of Potash 
Chromic Acid 
Oxalic Acid 
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“Mutualize Your Chrome Depa riment”’ 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL Co. OF AMERICA 
270 Madison Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


Mines in New Caledonia 


Chemical Markets 
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Cellosolve 
Dimethylaniline 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 


- Aug. 1932 $1.62 





tartaric acid itself, the actual Italian 
output figures last year was 4,000 tons 
after the 4,800 tons of 1930 and the 6,100 
tons of 1929. In cream of tartar, the out- 
put last namely, 1,400 tons 
practically the same as that for 1930, but 
compares with the 1,700 tons of 1929 and 
the 1,870 tons of 1929. 


Alcohol 
was off about seven per cent in the first 
six months of 1932 when compared with 
1931. Stocks of denatured at denaturing 
plants were down 30 per 
With stocks in 
a favorable position, producers were able 
Output in 
the next 60 days will be speeded up to 
Quota- 
tions for alcohol to be delivered during the 
period Sept. 1 to Dec. 31 are 


year —-Was 


Production of ethyl] alcohol 


approximately 
cent in the same period. 
to hold to schedule prices. 
anti-freeze business. 


eare for the 


as follows: 


Cents per 

gallon 

C.D. No. 5, drums, ear lots e 38.5 
5 to 19 drums as 44.5 
lto 4 drums . , 16.5 

8S. D. No. 1, tanks y 30.4 
drums, car lots 34.6 

5 to 19 drums 10.6 

20 drums > 36.6 

1 to 4 drums 42.6 
barrels, car lots 37.6 

5 to 19 barrels . 43.6 

lto 4 barrels 45.6 


Credit of le. per gallon on 3 car lots or more 


Aluminum Sulfate An improved 
in the paper industry in the past 
largely 
increase in alum tonnages. 


tone 


month was responsible for an 
Further gains 


are confidently looked for in the next 60 


days. Production of all grades of paper 
in the U.S. in the first six months of 1932 


amounted to 
with 2,705,664 tons in the first six months 
of 1931, a reduction of 138 per cent, 
according to the American Pulp & Paper 
Association. Inventories at the end of 
June were 264,259 tons compared with 
272,298 tons on June 30, 1931, a reduction 
of three per cent. Shipments for water 
purification purposes were also in better 
volume. 


2,364,113 tons compared 


Ammonia Anhydrous Contract 
withdrawals were fair for this time of the 
year, but were below last season. Prices 
were firm and unchanged on spot orders. 


Ammonium Sulfate Both domes- 
tic producers and importers raised quota- 
tions during the month. The Treasury 
Department's findings on the alleged 
dumping of material was largely respon- 
sible for this action. One or two importers 
to date have been assessed $10 a ton with 
the result that the market is confused and 
quoted levels at the moment are nominal. 
Very little material is changing hands, 
both producers and consumers are waiting 
until the situation clarifies somewhat. 
Ammonium sulfate imports into the U. S. 
attained a peak record in the first six 
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Current 1932 1931 1930 
Market Low High Low High Low High 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ether)......... 
Acetate (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ether acetate). . 

Celluloid, Scraps, Ivory es... .lb. 13 15 .13 15 13 15 .20 20 
IL CONOR oo. as cacckes Ib. .18 .20 .18 .20 .18 20 .18 20 
Transparent, cases........ Mh keane HO: -2a06 a 5 yates 15 .15 15 

Cellulose, Acetate, 50 lb kegs. lb. .80 .90 .80 .90 .80 1.25 .80 1.25 

Chalk, dropped, 175 lb bbls. Ib. 103 033-103 "032 08 03 = -.03 033 
Precip, heavy, 560 lb cks.. .Ib. .02 034 .02 .034 .02 033 .02 034 
Light, 250 lb casks........ lb. .02} 034 .024 .034 .02 034 .023 034 

Charcoal, Hardwood, lump, bulk 

WR es tte dn ee 18 .19 18 .19 18 19 .18 19 

“— powd, 100 lb bbl. 

ee Tei creeks lb. 06 065  .06 064 06 064 .06 064 

Wood, powd, 100 Ib bbls.. .Ib. .04 .05 .04 .05 .04 05 04 05 

Chestnut, clarified bbls wks. . _ O13 .02 O13 .02 O01} 03 .02 03 
25% tks wks. 01} .024 .013 .02 .O1} 024 01 024 
Powd, 60%, 100 Ib bgs wks Ib, ome | ee oe 04} .04 04} 

Powd, decolorized bgs wks. . lb. 04) .05 04} .06 .054 06 .05 06 

China Clay, lump, blk mines. .ton 8.00 9.00 8.00 9.00 8.00 9.00 8.00 9.00 
Powdered, bbls............ lb. ol .02 Ol .02 O13 .02 .O1} .02 
Pulverized, bbls wks......ton 10.00 12.00 10,00 12.00 10.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 
Imported, lump, bulk..... ton 15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 15.00 25.00 

Chlorine 

Chlorine, cyls 1e-1 wks contract 
RR Ce ee lb. .07 .O84 .07 .084 .07 08} .07 08} 
eyls, cl wks. , contract....lb. 04 .045 .04 .04} .04 04} .04 044 

Liq tank or multi-car lot ‘ey Is 
wks contract....... 100 Ib. 1.55 1.75 1.55 1.75 1.75 1.80 1.75 2.50 

Chlorobenzene, Mono, 100 Ib. 
os gs Eee lb. 06 .07} .06 10} 10 10} .10 10} 

Chloroform, tech, 1000 Ib drs. .Ib. 15 .16 15 16 15 16 .15 16 

Chloropicrin, comml eyls.... . lb. 1.00 1.35 1.00 1.35 1.00 1.35 1.00 1.35 

Chrome, Green, CP ois 5 ee .28 29 .28 29 26 29 .26 29 
CC ONINBUOINE 5k nek as saan lb. .06} .10 .06} au .064 11 .064 11 
Yellow. id lb. 15 16 ks 18 16 18 .16 18 

Chromium, Acet: ate, oC hrome 

»bls. . oe 04} .05}3 .043 .053 .04} 05} .044 05% 
20 soln, 400 lb bbls lb. ; oS ae BRR 054 054 054 
Fluoride, powd, 400 lb bbl. . Ib. 27 28 27 .28 27 28 .27 28 
Oxide, green, bbls. = okie ee .28 a8 .28 354 344 354 344 354 

Coal tar, bbls : ..bblL 10.00 10.50 10.00 10.50 10.00 10.50 10.00 10.50 

Cobalt Oxide, black, bags. es 1.25 1 35 1,25 1.45 1.35 2.22 2.10 2.22 

Cochineal, gray or black bag. .Ib. .45 49 52 .57 .52 7 .§2 1.01 
Teneriffe silver, bags... ...1b. .46 49 16 58 55 57 54 95 

Copper 

Copper, metal, electrol.. . 100 lb. 5.32 5.20 5.32 7.25 6.25 10.36 9.50 17.78 
Carbonate, 400 Ib bbls... . . Ib. .07 .154 .07 . 164 .084 16} .084 214 
Chloride, 250 Ib bbls... .. . Ib. ay eg .18 mY .25 .22 28 22 28 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs....... Ib. .39 .40 .39 .40 .39 42 .41 45 
Oxide, red, 100 lb bbls... . .Ib. 15 16 .15 16 15 18 .15} 32 
Sub-acetate verdigris, 400 ~ 

bbls. 18 .19 .18 .19 18 19 18 19 
Sulfate, bbls e-1 wks....100 Ib: hconats 2.45 2.75 3.10 3.10 4.95 3.95 5.50 
Copperas, crys and sugar bulk 
c-l wks bags..........ton 14.00 14.50 14.00 14.50 13.00 14.00 13.00 14.00 
Cotton, Soluble, wet, 100 Ib 
bbis Se RY: b. .40 .42 .40 .42 .40 .42 .40 42 
Cottonseed, 8. E. bulk c-1...ton ..... S| ar 20300 e666 BOG ister. “eben 
Meal S. E. bulk... . Se PRR Satins 4c)” og Piatetey ov ameter gual ene ie heii jogs 
7% Amm., bags mills...ton 13.25 38.00 13.25 38.00 13.25 38.00 37.50 38.00 
Cream Tartar, USP, 300 Ib. 
bbls pees me i g 17} Be Wf . 20} . 20} 244 .243 27 

Creosote, U SP, 42 Ib ebys. eee | 40 .42 .40 42 .40 42 .40 42 

Oil, Grade 1 tanks........gal. ey tI 12 oan 123 -114 14 15 16 
eo mre ere gal .10 RE i .10 11} . 103 12 .13 14 
Grade 3.... reer, .09 mi | .09 -11} - 10} 12 13 14 

Cresol, USP, drums......... lb. .104 EE . 104 Pe la 104 17 .14 17 

Crotonaldehyde, 50 gal dr. . 4 .32 .36 oe .36 .32 36 .32 36 

Cudbear, English............ .16 .17 .16 RY f .16 17 .16 17 

Cutch, Rangoon, 100 lb bales. Ib: 083 .09 08} i .10 13 mp | 13 
Borneo, Solid, 100 lb bale. . . Ib. 05 06 .05 .07 . 054 084 .064 08} 

Cyanamide, bags c-1 frt allowed 
PUATOMIS UNI, oo is cata? “Saiows yg ee .974 (ee > 2a Ckawae” cake 

Dextrin, corn, 140 lb bags. 100 lb. 3.24 3.45 3.24 3.67 3.47 4.02 4.42 4.82 
White, 140 lb bags..... 100 lb. 3.19 3.37 3.19 3.37 3.37 4.02 4.17 4.77 
Potato Yellow, 220 lb bgs. . lb. .08 .09 .08 .09 .08 .09 .08 .09 
White, 220 Ib bags le-1... . Ib. .08 .09 .08 .09 .08 .09 .08 .09 
Tapioca, 200 lb bags Ic-1... lb. .07 .08 .07 08} .08} .08} .08 .084 

Diamylphthalate, drs wks.. . gal. , i oo ae 3.80 3.80 3. 

Dianisidine, barrels.......... lb. 2.35 2.70 2.35 2.70 2.35 2.70 2.35 2.70 

Dibutylphthalate, wks...... . Ib. 218 Be .218 . 234 228 e 244 .28 

Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs. . . lb. 29} .31} . 294 31h . 293 314 .294 314 

Dichloroethylether, 50 gal drs lb. , OOO aw kcas eee 06 .05 07 

Dichloromethane, drs wks. . . . lb. 65 . 55 .65 .55 65 55 65 

Diethylamine, 400 lb drs... . . Ib. 3.00 2.75 3.00 2.75 3.00 2.75 3.00 

Diethylearbonate, drs...... . gal. 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 

Diethylaniline, 850 lb drs... . lb. .60 .55 .60 .55 60 .55 .60 

Diethyleneglycol, drs........ Ib. 16 .14 .16 .14 16 .10 13 

Mono ethyl ether, drs. . . Ib. 16 .15 16 15 16 .13 16 
Mono butyl ether, drs. . . lb. 30 .24 .30 .24 30 .24 30 

Diethylene oxide, 50 gal drs. . Ib. Be Nees. “seas Ae a oe ee ee 

Diethylorthotoluidin, drs..... Ib. .67 .64 .67 .64 67 .64 67 

Diethyl phthalate, 1000 > 

CE ees 23 .26 23 26 23 26 24 26 

Diethylsulfate, technical, 50 er 

0 RE eee b. . .30 35 .30 35 30 35 
Dimethy lamine, 400lbdrs....lb. ..... > re 2.62 ~ 2.62 2.62 2.62 
Dimethylaniline, 340 lb drs. . . Ib. 25 aa 25 27 .25 28 .26 28 
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FOUNDATION FOR THE NEW PROSPERITY 


As a result of an accurate plant by plant survey, we are convinced: 


That American industry is upon the threshold of a Chemical Era. 


That the development of new chemicals and new uses for existing 
chemicals will be a major factor in reviving business. 


Chemical research is even now laying the foundation for the new 
prosperity in which farmer and industrialist will both share. 


We realize that closest cooperation will be needed between our 


research, our production, and the users of the chemicals we make if com- District 
modities are to be lifted into new desirability quickly and without lost 
: Offices : 
motion. : 
So we have doubled our contact organization, establishing Swann- BALTIMORE 


trained men at strategic points, from which you may secure every possible 
cooperation of our entire staff and every advantage of our research and 
production facilities. 


BOSTON 
CHARLOTTE 
CINCINNATI 


DALLAS 


A \\ CORPORATION PITTSBURGH 
BETTER - Qf] ST. LOUIS 


A call to our nearest 
District Office will 
bring to you the best 
qualified field man to 
handle your problem. 


BIRMINGHAM 





Divisions of THE SWANN CORPORATION 
SwaNN RESEARCH, INC., Birmingham SwaNN CHEMICAL CoMPANY, Birmingham and New York 


THE IvirF-BruFr CHEmicaL Co., Hoopeston, III. 
FEDERAL ABRASIVES Co., Birmingham ProviDENT CHEMICAL WorKS, Saint Louis 


Wirckes, Martin, Witckes Company, New York 


CAC Ee 





LL 


---Otnniston -- 
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Dimethylsulfate 
Gum, Accroides 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 


1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 


- Aug. 1932 $1.62 





months of 1932, the total reported having 
reached 165,441 long tons with a declared 
value of $3,208,771. While Netherlands 
was reported as the source of 65 per cent 
of the United States imports, it is pos- 
that included material 
originating in other countries and trans- 
shipped through Dutch ports. Belgium 
accounted for 20 per cent of the trade. 


sible receipts 


Benzol — Consumers continued to hold 
shipments to very low levels, but prices 
were firm and unchanged. The sharply 
decreasing exports of American benzol fell 
at an accelerated rate during the first half 
of 1932, according to preliminary figures, 
shipments dropping to 1,578,567 gallons 
($322,028), compared to 10,511,570 gal- 
lons ($1,911,729) in the first six months 
of 19381, 27,002,618 gallons ($6,089, 
728) in the same period of 1930. American 


markets 


and 


foreign 
and twenty-one in 1931. 


benzol went to sixteen 


in 1932 


Calcium Chloride 
dust laying purposes declined sharply in 


Shipments for 


the last half of the month, but producers 
the 
Prices were unchanged. 


reported satisfactory business in 


refrigeration line. 

Chlorine Price competition sudden- 
ly developed in the chlorine market when 
producers started soliciting contract  re- 
newals. Suppliers first named for contracts 
the 1932 $1.75 hundred 
pounds in tank cars, but was soon 
shaded to $1.65. Later, further concessions 
were made where large tonnages were in- 
$1.55. 


A majority of the 1933 contracts appeared 


price of per 


this 


volved and the price declined to 
to have been written up previous to the 
Day the 
at the $1.55 figure, with very 


Labor holiday and price was 


little 
change in this year’s established custom- 


firm 


er-seller relationships. 


Coal Tar Chemicals — The continued 
curtailment in by-product coke operations 
maintained the market for coal tar prod- 
although the demands 


ucts at firm levels, 


from the trade were spotty. Toluene and 


solvent naphtha shipments were about 


equal to July. Several of the coal tar 
acids and intermediates were in better 
demand based upon an improvement in 


the call for dyestuffs for the textile indus- 


try. Coking coal charged in by-product 


ovens in July amounted to 2,198,100 tons 


as compared with 2,220,100 tons in June 


and 3,688,500 tons in July a year ago. 


Light oil production in — totaled 6,766, 
186 gallons as against 6,793,506 gallons in 
the preceding month penny 11,286,810 gal- 
lons last Estimated from 


July year. 


production of coke at by-product ovens 


known to recover benzol, the total in July 
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Current 1932 1931 1930 
Market Low High Low High Low High 
Dimethylsulfate, 100 lb drs.. .lb. 45 .50 .45 .50 45 .50 245 .50 
Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls... Ib. .15 .16 15 .16 15 .164 0153 .164 
Dintrochlorobenzene, 400 Ib 
| EE RR re Ib. 13 15 13 .15 .13 15 13 15 
Dinitronaphthalene, 3 350 Ib bbls 
amas ee Ib. 34 oe 34 oF 34 37 34 37 
Dinitrophenol, 350 lb bbls... .Ib. .23 .24 22 .24 29 30 31 32 
Dinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls... .Ib. .16 BY 16 ok 16 RD i 4 .16 .18 
Diort hotolyguanidine, 275. Ib 
bbls wks......... lb. 42 46 .42 .46 .42 .46 .42 46 
Dioxan (See Diethylene NGS aicau . Wacek” caer . Ale eee ee Ss ee 
Diphenyl. Bree acs eteibe ~< 20 .40 .20 .40 .20 .40 20 .50 
Diphenylamine. 34 .37 .34 37 ot 38 38 .40 
Diphenylguanidine, 100 lb bbl C. .30 .35 .30 .35 .30 .35 .30 .35 
Dip Oil, 25%, drums. . <a aees 26 30 .26 .30 26 30 26 30 
Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt..ton ..... 27.00 26.00 30.00 28.00 35.00 35.00 46.50 
Ee b. .05 .054 .05 05} .05 054 .05 .054 
Egg Yolk, 200 lb cases .. lb .40 “41 .40 52 .45 58 .72 80 
Epsom Salt, tech, 300 Ib ‘bbls 
OEE 50h rad ox ea 100 Ib. 1.70 1.90 1.70 1.90 1.70 1.90 1.70 1.90 
Ether, USP ¢ anaesthesia 55 Ib. drs. 
kaa lb. 22 .23 22 .23 .23 .28 21 .28 
USP (Conc).. ood ince see .09 .10 .09 10 09 Ee. sesigrean) eats 
Ethyl Acetate, "85% Ester, 
tanks. . Pa wie rt lb. . | aes .09 .064 .09 .085 115 
drums... ; lb. ee .10 .08 10 .094 .158 
Anhydrous, tz anks... Ib. BO) seas 10 .075 119 .119 .142 
| drums ‘ me ‘ 103 a .104 .085 521 115 .156 
| Ae etoacetate, 50 gal drs....ib. 65 68 65 68 .65 .68 .65 .68 
Benzylaniline, 300 lb drs. . .lb 88 .90 .88 .90 88 90 .88 ee 
Bromide, tech, drums lb. .50 .55 .50 .55 50 55 50 .55 
Carbonate, 90%, 50 gal drs gal 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 
Chloride, 200 lb drums.....Ib.  ..... eee Satalntort ae 22 22 .22 
Chlorocarbonate, cbys lb. .30 BY ee .30 .30 .40 
Ether, Absolute, 50 gal drs. Ib 50 .o2 50 52 .50 52 50 52 
Furoate, 1 lb tins eer 5.00 pes 5.00 : 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Lactate, drums works lb. 404 29 .25 .29 25 29 25 29 
Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs. . lb. eee 30 on 30 30 .30 
Oxalate, drums works... .. .lb 73 55 37h 55 45 55 45 .55 
| Oxybutyrate, 50 gal drs wks lb. i) Sas aoe .304 303 .304 
| Ethylene Dibromide, 60 lb dr. .lb 65 70 .65 | er .70 .70 70 
iChlorhydrin, 40%, 10 gal ebys 
| chloro, cont... Ib 45 85 75 .85 75 85 15 85 
Dichloride, 50 gal drums... . lb. 05 07 .05 .07 05 07 .05 .07 
Glycol, 50 gal drs wks. ... . lb. “28 28 25 28 25 28 .25 28 
Mono Butyl Ether drs wks ae : eae 24 . 24 27 23 ae 
Mono Ethyl Ether drs wks 17 20 Be iy f .20 17 .20 16 .20 
Mono Ethyl Ether Acetate 
dr. wks re .194 23 194 .23 194 23 19 23 
Mono Methyl Ether, drs. Ib. 21 23 Be | 23 21 23 ae .23 
Stearate.... ‘ 18 .18 18 .18 18 CEO. <heee sagen 
Oxide, cyl - Ib cea 2200 © .K0ss » ct 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Ethylidenaniline «ib, 45 474 45 47} 45 47} 45 474 
Feldspar, bulk... ..ton 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 1'5.00 25.00 
Powdered, bulk works. ton 15.00 21.00 15.00 21.00 15.00 21.00 15.00 21.00 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crystal 
475 lb bbls ns Sas O44 07 O45 .O74 05 .O7} O74 .05 
Fish Serap, dried, wks ere 1.60€10 1.60&10 3.00&10 3.00&10 4.25&103.90&10 4.35410 
Acid, Bulk 7 & 34% delivered 
| Norfolk & Balt. basis...unit ..... 1.50&50 1.50&50 2.40&50 ..... 2.40&50 3.20&50 3.50450 
|Fluorspar, 98%, bags.......... 35.00 38.50 35.00 46.00 41.00 46.00 41.00 46.00 
| Formaldehyde 
|Formaldehyde, aniline, 100 lb. Bas daeaer” eerie - Ooo ae Dele eee ea, @. Aly cee srek 
| drums ie aa ae 37} 42°" (374 “42 374 42 
USP, 400 Ib bbls wks... .. .Ib. . 06 .072 06 072 .06 .07} .06 08 
Fossil Flour 06 as .023 04 .02} .04 024 04 024 04 
Fullers Earth, bulk, mines ton 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 
Imp. powd e- 1 bags ton 24.00 30.00 24.00 30.00 24.00 30.00 24.00 30.00 
|Furfural (tech.) drums wks,. .Ib.  ..... cf | ae Ce eee .10 .10 et 
|Furfuramide (tech) LOOIbdr..Ib. 2... . a SRM ee ies 30 30 30 
Furfuryl Acetate, 1 lb tins. ae CAO o.wids re 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Aleohol, (tech) 100 lb dr Mikes Aes san ‘| ane Pe Sas 50 50 50 
|F uroic Acid (tech) 100 Ib dr..Ib. 2... Seen ae .50 : 50 50 50 
/Fusel Oil, 10%, impurities. . . gal. 1.25 1.35 25 1.35 <s 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Fustic, chips lb. 04 .05 .04 .05 .04 05 04 05 
Crystals, 100 Ib boxes Ib 18 20 .18 .20 .18 22 20 22 
Liquid 50°, 600 Ib bbls lb. 07 OS .07 08 .07 .10 09 10 
Solid, 50 Ib DOROS. .. bse Ib. 14 .16 .14 .16 .14 16 14 .16 
Sticks -2-.0omn 25.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 
|G Salt paste, 360 Ib bbls lb .42 43 .42 .50 45 .50 45 50 
Gall Extract ages 18 .20 18 .20 18 20 18 20 
1G ee common 200 Ib es. .Ib. O64 .07 064 OT 064 .07 .06 7 
> liquid, 450 lb bbls Ib. 08 .10 08 .10 .08 . 10 .08 10 
ean cubes, 150 lb bg. .Ib. .073 Os .073 .09 .094 .09 084 09 
|Gelatin, tech, 100 lb cases Ib. 45 50 45 50 45 .50 45 50 
\Glauber’s Salt, tech, c-1 wks. } 
| 100 Ib 1.00 1.70 1.00 E70 1.00 5 er 1.00 1.70 
Glucose (grape sugar) dry 70-80° 
| bags c- 1 NY 100 Ib. 3.24 3.34 3.24 3. 34 3.24 3.34 3.24 3.34 
| ‘Tanner's Special, 100 lb bags 
| ait 100 Ib. Py eee eee J: rer 3.34 3.14 3.14 
Glue, medium white, bbls Ib. 15} 20 . 153 .20 .16 2 .20 24 
Pure white, bbls. . lb. 18 20 As Rs | .20 26 .22 26 
|Glycerin, CP ,550Ibdrs...... lb. 093 .10 .093 .11} ae .144 .12 .144 
| Dynamite, 100 Ib drs Ib 07} 07} 07} .093 .09 .12 me 12 
Saponification, tanks Bein 044 .04} .044 .064 . 06 O74 074 08 
| Soap Lye, tanks lb O4 O44 .033 .05 04% .07 .063 O74 
\Graphite, crude, 220 Ib bgs ton 12.00 23.00 12.00 35.00 15.00 35.00 15.00 35.00 
| Flake, 500 Ib bbls......... lb. 05 06.05 .09 06 09 06 09 
| Gums 
lGum Accroides, Red, coarse and 
| fine 140-150 lb bags. ...... Ib. .03} .04}3 .03} O44 .03% .044 .034 .044 
Powd, 150 lb bags........ 1b. 06 .06} .06 -06} -06 .064 .06 064 
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| | PRODUCTS 





SOFT... 


before and after waterproofing ! 


Textile fabries treated with our 





ACETATE OF ALUMINA S-228 C 
and 


WATERPROOFING COMPOUND S-441 A 
retain their soft, full handle after the waterproofing treatment. 
These two products when added to the bath form a stable, water-resistant 


emulsion. The fabric is made waterproof by immersing in this one bath—a new 


efficient substitute for the old waterproofing treatment requiring two operations. 





Tell us the kind of material which you are processing and we shall send you samples 


and specific directions for waterproofing. 


“A CHEMICAL PRODUCT FOR EVERY PURPOSE” 


. JACQUES WOLF XGCoO. 


X Manufacturing Chemists and Importers, 
PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY / 





- WAREHOUSES 







PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
UTICA, N.Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Gum, Asphaltum 
Magnesite 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 


- Aug. 1932 $1.62 





amounted to 3,349,000 gallons as against 
3,418,000 gallons in the previous month 
and 6,069,000 gallons in July, 1931. Out- 
put of tar was 20,222,520 gilions as com- 
pared with 20,424,920 gallons in June 
and 31,933,200 gallons in July last year. 
Amount of ammonium sulfate or its 
equivalent recovered in July was 25,799 
tons as against 26,052 tons in June and 
43,284 tons in July a year ago. 

Copperas — The continued curtail- 
ment of steel operations at around 14 per 
cent has held stocks down to a minimum. 

Copper Sulfate Demand was 
limited largely to tonnages for industrial 
purposes. Shipments were reported to 
have been in fair volume for this time of 
the year. The strengthening in copper 
prices has not as yet effected the sulfate 
market. 

Dyestuffs — The marked recovery in 
the textile field was responsible for a better 
call for dyes. Red and brown are the most 
prominent shades in demand. Some im- 
provement was also reported in the tan- 
ning trade. The undertone of prices was 
much better and dye producers are looking 
forward to additional increases. Imports 
of synthetic dyes into the U. 8S. in July 
totaled 151,089 pounds and were valued 
at $138,136, it is reported by the U. S 
Tariff Commission and the Department of 
Commerce. These figures compare with 
356,106 pounds, valued at $307,350, im- 
ported during the same month last year. 
Imports during the first seven months of 
1932 have amounted to 1,986,360 pounds, 
valued at $1,749,091, while imports in the 
corresponding period of 1931 were 2,785, 
721 pounds, value at $2,420,973. 


Origin 
Percentages 
July July 
1932 1931 
ON COPECO CE Oe: 62.69 64.45 
ee” re ere 33.49 34.22 
DUE Oe rts Ces 3.82 1 17 
MNS c5G5.6 dsb canes sees .16 
Leading Dyes in july” 

ounds 

Vat golden yellow GK double paste (single 
I to ac ake craig daca un faa hs caw eter 9,852 
Paner bordeaux GGU oo... ccc ccc cccces 6,450 


Cibanone blue 3G paste................. 4,453 
Vat printing yellow 5GK double paste 

(single strength) 
Rapidogen red G 


Imports of aromatic chemicals during 
July totaled 3,449 pounds and were 
valued at $5,393, while imports in the same 
month last year amounted to 5,107 
pounds, valued at $6,915. The total for 
the first seven months of 1932 is 43,114 
pounds, valued at $97,138, compared with 
31,148 pounds, valued at $46,868, during 
the same period in 1931. Medicinals, 
photographic developers, intermediates, 
and other coal-tar products amounting to 
147,067 pounds and valued at $41,335, 
were imported in July, compared with 
77,561 pounds of these products, valued at 
$58,165, imported during July last year, 
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Current 1932 1931 1930 
Market Low High Low High Low High 
Yellow, 150-200 lb bags... .Ib. .18 .20 .18 20 18 .20 .18 .20 
Animi (Zanzibar) bean & pea 
BBD TD OORES. oscocckca cs lb. 30 -40 .35 .40 .35 40 .35 40 
Glassy, 250 lb cases... lb. .50 55 .50 55 .50 55 .50 55 
Asphaltum, Barbadoes (Manjak) 
RN eae shoe wae lb. .04 .05 .04 06 .044 12 .09 12 
Egyptian, 200 lb cases....... lb. 13 15 13 15 13 17 .15 17 
Gilsonite Selects, 200 lb —_ 
ee are 30.50 32.90 30.50 32.90 30.50 32.90 30.50 32.90 
Damar Batavia standard 136, i 
WN Ss eros howe swe Ib. .084 .09 .084 .09 -08} .13 14 20 
Batavia Dust, 160 lb bags... .. Ib. .04 .05 .04 .05} .054 .06 .06 11 
E Seeds, 136 lb cases....... lb. 05} 06 .054 .064 .07 .08 .08 13 
F o—gge 136 lb cases _ 
eRe ee 05} 06 -054 .06 .06} O74 .07 .134 
Smegnpete. No. 1, 224 lb cases . ib, 103 oak . 103 Pp - 103 15 .184 .24 
No. 2, 224 lb cases........ Ib. .06 .07 .06 074 .07 10 13 20 
No. 3 180 lb bags......... lb. 043 05 .044 .05 .05 06 .07 11 
Benzoin iguanas U.S. P. 120 lb. 
Pete iit gd ate cae 20 21 .19 22 .23 34 .33 40 
Copal a 112 lb bags, clean 
Oe ER Ore lb. . 164 aa: . 16} 17 .16 17 16 17 
SRO, MNES os sss occas lb. .06 .07 .06 07 .064 073 .07 08 
Light, ON rr Ib. .08 .08} .08 09 .08 14 Ad 14 
i a Ib. 37 45 .37 45 .37 45 .37 45 
DID os6 ica caw ei eace Ib. 36} 7 .35 .40 .42 58 57 65 
Manila 180-190 lb _ baskets 
Lo AS Or ee. lb. .09 .10 .09 Re mi! 13 .13 .173 
RRMIESS oops s ca ecieviascace lb .08 -.084 .08 .08} .09 . 104 .134 .164 
| Rae Ib 7 08 .07 .08 et 10 .10 .14 
eer error Ib 043 05 .04} .05 .04 .064 een avenue 
AD EP AS ROMION, oo 55 0-0is cuarareie Ib 05 06 .05 .064 .05} Me asucen ” eaves 
East Indies chips, 180 “ bags lb. .044 .05 .044 .054 .05 054 .09 11 
Pale bold, 224 lb cs...... Ib. as .14 .12} 16 .154 16 -173 21 
Pale nubs, 180 Ib a. «lb. . 063 .07 .063 08} .08 123 16 
Pontianak, 224 lb cases. ..... 
DO gen NO. Lo... sss Ib. .14 15 .14 .16 16 17 .19 <a 
Gen. chips spot......... Ib. .05 .06 .05 .08 .07 084 -13 .15 
Elemi, No. 1, 80-85 lb cs... . Ib. .09 .093 .09 .094 .10 12 .12 .14 
No. 2, 80-85 Ib cases... . .Ib. .084 .09 -084 .09 .094 114 .12 .134 
No. 3, 80-85 Ib cases... . .Ib. .08 08% .08 - 084 .08} 11 mS 13 
Kauri, 224-226 Ib cases No. 1 
PANEER PLE ree « lb. .20 .25 .20 42 .42 50 .48 57 
No. 2 fair pale.......... lb. .20 .25 .20 30 24 29 .32 38 
— Chips, 224-226 Ib. 
SER TEE lb. .10 +9 .10 12 .10 12 .10 12 
Bush a 224-226 lb. 
ee ree .22 24 {22 24 .28 34 .38 40 
Pale ' Chips, 224-226 Ib cases 
Atami hee aces nee 11 .14 mp | 14 .19 22 .244 26 
Sandarac, prime ay. 200 
lb bags & 300 lb casks. . . . Ib. .23} .234 .23 .24 18 .22 .27 .40 
Helium, 1 lit. bot.. 5 NM ee 2 (| P| oe 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Hematine crystals, 400 Ib bbls lb. .10 .18 .10 18 14 18 .14 .18 
Paste, EE. Se | ee fe eee 11 | | 
Hemlock 25%, 600 lb bbls wks lb. .034 -044 .03 .044 03 .034 .03 .034 
See a ree GOO) odin IGO ssa 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Hexalene, 50 gal drs wks...... ig Oy ect .30 .30 .40 .40 .60 .60 .60 
Hexamethylenetetramine, drs lb. .46 .47 .46 .47 46 .50 46 .50 
Hoof Meal, f.o.b. Chicago... unit .80 .90 .80 1.35 1.35 2.50 2.50 3.75 
South Amer. to arrive... -unit 1.2 1.45 1.25 1.65 1.80 2.70 2.70 3.75 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 140 
ee ear .20 21 -20 21 21 24 21 .26 
Hydroxyamine a onggag De eizes | ee eee 3.15 3.15 3.15 
pioperns, 51°, 600 lb bbls... .Ib. 11 12 my | 12 Be | 15 12 .15 
igo Madras, _ ae Ib, 1.265 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 .28 1.30 
20% paste, drums.. eS 15 .18 15 .18 15 18 .15 .18 
Synthetic, liquid.......... BOs escas i nee i ne 12 Ap: 12 
Iron Chloride, see Ferric o 
Ferrous 
Iron Nitrate, kegs........... lb. .09 .10 .09 .10 .09 .10 .09 .10 
oml, bbls..........100 lb 2.50 3.25 2.50 3.25 2.50 3.25 2.50 3.25 
Oxide, Engl. wean: Ib. .04 .10 .04 .10 .10 .12 .10 Be 
Red, Spanish........... Ib. -02 -024 .02 033 .02} .034 .023 .03} 
peo Acetate, 50 gal drs eal. .85 .90 85 90 .85 -90 .85 .90 
Japan Wax, 224 lb cases..... .07 .073 + .07 09 -074 ll -114 . 154 
Kieselguhr, 95 lb bgs NY....... 
BEE As 5 0-05 scdoaiccas ton 60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 
Lead Acetate, bbls wks...100 lb. 9.00 9.50 9.00 10.00 9.50 11.00 10.50 13.50 
— crystals, 500 ib bbls 
Mabe sadaneen b. 10.00 10.50 10.00 11.00 10.50 12.25 11.50 14.50 
Pe hh drs lce-1 wks..... Ib. .094 -13 .094 as 10 .14 .13 .16 
ee gee UU) Oe | ae | A scevesice eee 1 1.00 1.00 
Motal, 0-1 NY........ 100 Ib. :..:: 2.80 2.70 3.75 3.75 4.60 5.10 7.75 
Nitrate, | 500 lb bbls wks... .Ib. 10} .14 . 10} .14 13 14 .13 .14 
eee b. 174 .18 .174 .18 By 18 .173 .18 
Oxide Litharge, 500 lb bbls .lb. 05} .06 .054 .07 06 08 | .08 
Red, 500 lb bbls wks....Ib.  ..... .07 .064 .07 -06 08} .08 .09 
White, 500 Ib bbls wks.. .Ib. 064 .07 .06 .07 é .07 .09 
Sulfate, 500 lb bbls wk.. .Ib. 05% .06 “Ost .06 05 07 .06 .08 
Leuna saltpetre, bagsc.if.....ton ..... Nom. er i ee 57.60 57.60 57.60 
ee Sk rere Se siawe om. va Co eee 57.90 57.90 57.90 
Lime, ground stone bags.....ton ..... Mane aeses See Saxe 4.50 4.50 4.50 
Live, 325 Ib bbls wks...100 lb. _.... DO: -654%% 5 | ee 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts 
Lime-Sulfur soln bbls....... gal. 15 me § 15 17 15 17 15 17 
Lithopone, 400 Ib bbls 1lo-1 ae 
acan sear anak ere. .043 05 04% .05 .044 05 .044 .05% 
naguroet, SS 51°, 600 lb bbls.. .05 .08 .05 .08 .07 .08 .07 .08 
hips, 150 lb bags......... -_ .03 .033 .03 034 .03 ot .03 03 
Solid, 50 Ib boxes. ........ Ib. .08 -12$ = .08 123 .12 a .123 .12 
Mii caw ks Cis en cow ton a 26.00 24.00 26.00 24.00 26.00 24.00 26.00 
DaeeGer, TIMOR, «6.2.6.5 500 Ib. .25 28 .25 22 -25 .22 .25 
Magnesite, calc, 500 lb bbl...ton 50. 00 60.00 50.00 60.00 50.00 60.00 50.00 60.00 
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COLUMBIA BRAND 


99% - 100% 98% — 100° 
SODA ASH CAUSTIC SODA 
58% Na.O 76° Na,O 
Light — Dense All Tests 
Dustless or Granular Solid — Ground — Flake 
Especially for Glass Makers and Liquid 


MODIFIED SODAS 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


Flake — Solid — Liquid 


WHITING 
THE COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION 


Executive Sales Offices 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Branch Sales Offices 
Barberton, Ohio 
431-451 St. Clair St., Chicago Carew Tower, Cincinnati Santa Fe Terminal Bldg., Dallas 
Plant at BARBERTON, OHIO 




















NIACET 


QnnOounces 


roduc TONI ID 
Products - 
eas Melting Point 72° C CH3. CH: CH. COOH Boiling Point 185° C 
Glacial Acetic Acid Crotonic Acid is a lower member of the series of unsaturated 
aay ’ fatty acids which have attained such an important position in the 
U. S. P. Acetic Acid chemical industry. 
Acetaldehvde Crotonic Acid combines the properties of an olefine with those 
7 of a fatty acid and its wide variety of reactions are of interest in 
Acetaldol highly diversified fields. 
Crotonaldehvde The various esters as well as the resins which can be obtained 
" from Crotonic Acid are being investigated by manufacturers of 
Fastan protective coatings of various kinds. Crotonic Acid itself prevents 
Methyl Acetate sedimentation and gelatinization of naphthenate, linoleate and 
s resinate driers in volatile organic solvents. The cellulose esters of 
Paraldehyde Crotonic Acid are also of unusual interest. 
U. S. P. Paraldehvde The availability of commercial Crotonic Acid may be of special 
. . significance to you and we suggest that its interesting properties 
Paraldol receive your careful consideration. 








Niacet Chemicals Corporation 


SALES OFFICE AND PLANTS NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
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Magnesium 


Orthonitrochlorobenzene Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1931 Average $1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 


- Aug. 1932 $1.62 





Imports so far this year have amounted to 
658,144 pounds, valued at $360,031; im- 
ports in the first seven months of last 
vear were 851,861 pounds, valued at 
$441,841. Imports of color lakes during 
July amounted to 370 pounds, valued at 
$280. This brings total imports this year 
to 10,572 pounds, with a value of $7,258. 
Imports in the first seven months of 1931 
totaled 5,421 pounds. 


Fertilizer Materials Actual trading 
in fertilizer materials was at a very low ebb 
in August. Aside from the important 


decline in nitrate of soda, reported else- 
where, the market was featured by sudden 
rises in bone material and in dried blood. 
Sales for top-dressing were slightly better 
than was anticipated; due, undoubtedly, to 
the better prices for cotton. July imports 
of fertilizer and fertilizer materials were 
about 50 per cent of those for July, 1931, 
while exports declined about 32 per cent, 
according to the N. F. A. Imports of 
sodium nitrate totaled but 100 tons, com- 
pared with 18,809 tons for July, 1931, and 
28,644 tons for July, 1930. Ammonium 
sulfate imports for July were 19,797 tons, 
against 2,268 tons for July, 1931. Exports 
of phosphate rock during July amounted to 
17,026 tons, against 77,148 tons for July, 
1931. Exports for the fiscal year ended 
July 31, 1932, were SO per cent of those for 
the preceding fiscal year. Exports of 
ammonium sulfate during the latest year 
totaled 24,359 tons against 89,622 tons for 
the preceding period and 125,602. tons 
exported two years ago. Exports. of 
“other nitrogenous chemicals,’ which 
includes sodium nitrate, calcium nitrate, 
urea, ete., totaled 105,706 tons, compared 
with 53,046 tons for the preceding year 
and 21,869 tons two years ago. Exports 
of phosphate rock made a relatively good 
showing. During the latest year 806,192 
tons were exported, compared with 967,537 
‘ons for the preceding vear and 1,305,785 
tons during the banner year two seasons 
ago. 

Glycerine Producers were looking 
forward to larger shipments shortly in 
preparation for the anti-freeze season. A 
more comprehensive advertising campaign 
is planned and unless duplication of last 
vear’s mild weather occurs it is hoped that 
sales will be larger. Present stocks are 
heavy. Prices were unchanged from last 
month’s levels. 

Lead Pigments The metal market 
showed unexpected strength in August 
with the result that dry red lead, litharge, 
and orange mineral were quoted at higher 
prices. The volume of business however, 
was not large at the advanced figures. A 
slight seasonal improvement is expected in 


September, but the paint industry is rather 


sanguine of any major change in_ basic 


979 


Pa 


Low 


1931 1930 
High Low High 





Magnesium 
Magnesium Carb, tech, 70 lb. 
bags NY. . lb. 
Chloride flake, 375 Ib. drs c-1 
WR ieee aio ees eal ton 
Imported shipment. .ton 


Fused, imp., 900 Ib bbls NY ton 
Fluosilicate, crys, 400 lb bbls 
i ee situa aoe 
Oxide, USP, light, 100 Ib bbls 


Se Cee ee eres lb. 
Heavy, 250 Ib bbls... . lb. 
Peroxide, 100 Se lb. 
Silicofluoride, re 
Stearate, bbls. ; lb. 
Manganese Borate, 30%, 200 Ib 
Ee Oe ee b. 
Chloride, 600 lb casks..... . Ib. 


Dioxide, tech (peroxide) ‘drs Ib. 
Manganese. Ore, cents per unit... 
Sulfate, 550 lb drs NY. . 
Mangrove 55%, 400 lb bbls. lb. 


Bark, African... 2.2.5... “ton 
Marble Flour, bulk........ ton 
Mercurous chloride... . lb. 
Mercury metal......76 ib flask 


Meta-nitro-aniline.... 
Meta-nitro-para- toluidine 200 Ib. 


ee eee Ib. 
Meta-phenylene-diamine 300 Ib. 
DIS. . ° 
Meta- toluene-diamine, °300 Ib. 
DIS eoeseceeeecce ee Ib. 
Methanol 

Meth: anol, (Wood Alcohol) ; 
06S CANKER 6.6 5 cece gal. 

Ui Yo TEMES. 6 occas ...gal 
Pure, Synthetic drums cars gal 
Synthetic tanks... ...gal. 
Methyl Acetate, drums. ... . gal. 
Acetone, drums ormearets gal 
Anthraquinone ; 5 6iDs 


Cellosolve, (See E thylene 
Glycol Mono Methyl Ether) 


Chloride, 90 Ib cyl. F lb. 
Furoate, tech., 50 gal. dr.. .Ib. 
Miea, dry grd. bags wks. ....lb 
Wet, ground, bags wks.... .lb. 
Michler’s Ketone, kegs..... lb. 
Monochlorobenzene, drums see, 
Cc hlorobenzene, mono... Ib 
Monomethylps araminosulf: ate 100 
lb drums... . ate <\6e as 
Montan Wax, crude, bags a 
Myrobalans 25%, liq bbls... .Ib. 
50% Solid, 50 lb boxes 2 i, 
pe eee eee ton 
J2 bags PT oar ton 
R2 bags.... «a6 fOD 
Naphtha, v.m.& p. (deodorized) 
tanks...... , ral. 
Naphthalene b: alls, : 250 Ib bbs 
wks lb. 

C rushed, c hipped bgs wks... . Ib. 
Flakes, 175 lb bbls wks... . . Ib. 
Nickel Chloride, bbls kegs. . . . lb. 
Oxide, 100 lb kegs NY Ib. 
Salt bbl. 400 bbls Ib NY. Ib 
Single, 400 lb bbls NY.... .]b. 
Metal ingot v0 as 
Nicotine, free 40%, 8 lb tins, 
cases... Poe acne 
Sulfate, 10 lb tins.........1b. 
Nitre Cake, bulk........ ..ton 
Nitrobenzene, redistilled, 1000 
lb drs wks ; lb. 


Nitrocellulose, e- -]-l-cl, wks... .Ib. 
Nitrogenous Material, bulk . unit 
Nitronaphthalene, 550 lb bbls. Ib. 
Nitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs wks. Ib. 


Nutgalls Aleppy, bags...... .lb. 
Chinese, bags............ lb. 
Oak Bark, —— POS .ton 
W hole : ; os... ton 
Orange- Mineral, 1100. Ib casks 
TS ere lb. 


Orthoaminophenol, : 50 lb kgs. lb. 
Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs... .Ib. 


Orthochlorophenol, drums... . Ib. 
Orthocresol, drums..........1b. 
Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 Ib 
NE nase oh mac cso Ib. 
sae 9 ne 1200 
lb drs wks. . lb. 
Cubesivetsbadns: 1000 Ib drs 
We chain ceus-san a Ib. 








Orthonitrophenol, 350 Ib dr. . .Ib. 
Orthotoluidine, 350 Ib bbl 1c-1 Ib. 


Chemical Markets 


~ 


— 


toto 


"145 


65.00 
110.00 


toro 
on on 
o 





co 


Noe 


bors 
toto 


06} 06 064 
36.00 36 .00 36 .00 
33 .00 31.75 33 .00 
31.00 31.00 31.00 

10} 10 10} 

42 42 42 

50 50 50 

1.25 1.00 1.25 

10} 09} 103 

26 25 26 

19 19 19 

08} 074 084 

(034 06 
_ ae —, | 
04 034 Nom 


84 80 84 
69 67 69 
37 35 48 
43 39 49 
.424 424 50 
.403 403 50 
Nom. Nom Nom. 
70 65 77 
.95 70 85 
"145 5 45 
50 50 50 


4.00 3.75 4.00 
07 .06 7 
04} 033 044 
05} 05 05} 


04 04 04} 
033 033 05 
21 20 21 
40 37 40 
13 104 13 
12 10} 13 
1.30 1.25 1.30 
1.20 984 1.20 


09} 09 093 
36 25 36 
2.70 2.50 3.40 
25 25 25 
15 14 15 
18 16 16} 
18 12 13 


13 112 13 
2.25 2.15 2.2% 
2.60 2.50 2.60 

65 50 65 

25 18 35 

10 07 10 

33 30 33 

18 16 18 

90 85 90 

30 .25 .30 
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Methanol 


(NATURAL) 


All Grades Including 
Pure Methanol 
© Methanol 
95% Methanol 


Denaturing Grade Methanol 


WOOD DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


Refinery — 
Cadosia, N. Y. 


Methyl 
Acetone 


Shipments In 
Tank Cars Drums 


GENERAL OFFICE 
212 TERMINAL BLDG.-BRADFORD, PA. 


Sales Office & Warehouse 
7-11 Getty Ave. - Paterson, N. J. 


TELEPHONE SHERWOOD 2-5027 
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Potassium Binoxalate 
Sodium Bicarbonate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 - 


Jan. 1931 $1.283 


- Aug. 1932 $1.62 





Amer- 
ican Bureau of Metal Statistics reports 
production of lead throughout the world 
in July totaled 100,435 short tons, against 
104,909 short tons in June and 114,419 
short tons in July, 1981. Output of lead 
for the first seven months of 1932 was 
773,882 short tons, compared with 921,443 
short tons in the first seven months of 1931. 
Lead production of the world in July 
totaled 100,435 short tons, compared with 
104,909 in June, 115,027 in May and 114, 
419 July, 1931 
output in July was 3,240 tons, 3,497 in 
3,711 in May and 3,961 tons in July, 

July output is lowest for any month 
Following table shows in 


conditions until early next spring. 


tons in Average daily 
June, : 
931. 
in many years. 
short tons output of lead on a refined basis 
of various important countries, with out- 
put credited so far as possible to country 


of origin of the ore itself. 
June July Jan.-July 
United States 26,068 15,819 161,631 
Canada 11,871 11,031 79,882 
Mexico 6,264 12,157 84,990 
Germany 7,871 6,716 54,616 
Italy 2,604 2,749 17,764 
Spain and Tunis 12,101 11,914 85,545 
Europe, n.e. 8. (a 13,800 13,900 91,100 
Australia 16,444 18,196 116,593 
Burma 6,586 6,653 46,461 
Elsewhere (a) 1,300 1,300 15, 300 
World's total 104,909 100,435 77 73, R82 
PENS Schad ate hios 78,841 84,616 592,251 
(a) Estimated or partly estimated. (b) 


Revised. 


Mercury — The weak position of this 
commodity continued. With a large sur- 
plus of material there is little likelihood 
of any change in the present market setup 
for some time. 


Methanol — With production sharply 
curtailed and stocks showing definite signs 
of diminishing, the undertone of the mar- 
ket was firm. Producers of synthetic are 
looking forward to larger tonnages in the 
anti-freeze field this coming winter. Pro- 
duction and stock figures for the first six 
months of 1932 compare with the previous 
year as follows: 


Totals, 6 Mos. 
January-June 


1931 19382 
Methanol: 
Refined Methanol (Gals.) : 
From Wood Distillation: 
Production......... 1,206,901 645,678 
Shipments... 559,000 


1,088,232 
Stocks, end of month. ........ 
Synthetic Methanol: 
Production......... 
Shipments..... 
Stocks, end of month. 
Crude Methanol (Gals.) : 
Production. ...... 
Stocks, end of mont h. 
Acetate of Lime (Pounds): 
Production....... ;: 
Shipmenta..,.....+. 37802: 25 07 


3,603, 207 


2,629,: soe az 


4, ate > 
») - 4 





Naval Stores — 
were higher in August. 


All grades of rosin 
Turpentine prices 
were advanced also. Confidence in the 
general naval stores situation is returning, 
based largely on reports that production 


will be cut sharply both here and abroad. 
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Current 1932 1931 1930 
Market Low High Low High Low High 
Binoxalate, 300 lb bbls... . 1b. 14 17 .14 Peg .14 Ai iy .14 7 
Bisulfate, 100 lb kegs..... . Ib. .16 .30 .16 .30 -16 .30 .30 30 
Carbonate, 80-85% cale. 800 
CMD akc ans eee 05 0475 .05 .043 074 05} .053 
Chlorate crystals, powder 112 
Ib kee wks. ...5....0 lb. O08 08} .08 .084 .08 .084 .08 .09 
Chloride, crys bbls........ lb. 04 043 .04 .042 .04 .06 .054 .06 
Chromate, kegs........... lb. 20 28 .23 .28 .23 .28 .23 .28 
Cyanide, 110 lb. cases... . .Ib. .50 57 4 .50 .574 .55 .574 .55 574 
Mets abisulfite, 300 Ib. bbl.. Ib. . 104 11 . 104 13 oan 13 ian 13 
EO ES OS i errs b. .16 24 .16 .24 .20 .24 .20 .24 
Perchlorate, casks wks.... .lb. .09 ll .09 me" | .09 a ll 12 
Permanganate, USP, crys 500 
é& 100 Ib drs wks... lb. .16 164 16 . 163 .16 .164 .16 .164 
Prussiate, red, 142 lb keg... Ib. ae ee .384 .35 .40 .38 .40 
Yellow, 500 Ib casks..... Ib. .164 17 . 164 21 . 184 .21 .184 21 
Tartrate Neut, 100 lb keg...Ib. ..... BE gacie's ae | algae .21 21 21 
Titanium Ox: calate, 200 Ib bbls 
cee teane anne b. 21 .23 21 .23 22 23 21 .23 
Propane, group 3, tanks......6. «es SOF steeds bkkele’ Pweine< ieee. <eretiaes ase 
Propyl Furoate, 1 lb tins.....lb. 22... BAR shane i ) eee 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Pumice Stone, lump bags.... . Ib. 04 .05 04 .05 04 .05 .04 .05 
250 Ib . ater aag sek are fe eae lb. .044 .06 044 .06 044 .06 .044 06 
Powdered, 350 lb bags..... Ib. .024 .03 .024 .03 .024 .03 024 .03 
Putty, commercial, tube. . 100 Ib. 2.00 2.25 2.00 2.45 2.35 2.45 .034 .03} 
Linseed Oil, kegs...... 100 lb. 3.40 3.50 3.40 4.75 4.00 4.75 .054 .054 
Pyridine, 50 gal drums .....gal. 85 .95 85 1.25 1.50 1.75 1.50 1.75 
Pyrites, Spanish cif Atlantic 
ports SS ae -unit 12 13 12 .13 12 .13} .13 .133 
Quebracho, 35% liquid tks. . .Ib. .02 .02} .02 .03 .023 .04 .022 .04 
450 Ib bbls c-1. lb. .024 .023 .024 .03% .034 .032 .034 .034 
35% Bleaching, 4! 50 Ib bbl. lb. : .054 04 05} .04 .054 05} .04} 
Solid, 63%, 100 lb bales cif. Ib. .02 .024 .02 .024 .024 .054 05 .054 
Clarified, 64%, bales... Ib. .024 .03 .024 .03} .03¢ .05} 05} 05} 
mime? 51 deg liquid 450 Ib 
Os Saar nerr lb. 054 . 06 .054 06 054 .06 054 06 
Solid, 100 Ib boxes. ....... lb. .094 .13 .094 13 094 13 .094 .13 
Bark, OS EET ae De -osea 2 ere 14.00 14.00 14.00 
Se aaa ton 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 
R Salt, 250 lb bbls wks... .. .Ib. .40 44 .40 44 .40 44 .40 45 
Red Sanders Wood, grd bbls. Ib. ..... me @cate . Perro 18 18 18 
Resorcinol Tech, cans........1b. .65 70 65 .70 .65 1.25 90 1.25 
Rosin Oil, 50 gal bbls, first run 
Lae ey : gal. 41 .43 Al 45 .47 .58 .56 .58 
Second run............ gal. 45 47 45 oe .51 -61 .59 .61 
Rosin 
enero 5 bbls 280 Ib.... . unit 
ex. yard N. Y. 
B 3.60 3.00 3.60 38.25 4.95 5.35 2500 
D 3.65 3.15 3.75 3.35 5.50 5.50 8.00 
E 3.85 3.37} 4.00 3.45 5.90 5.524 8.17 
F 4.00 3.40 4.10 3.70 6.20 5.55 8.45 
G 4.00 3.45 4.15 3.75 6.25 5.60 8.45 
H 4.00 3.45 4.20 3.80 6.30 5.60 8.55 
I 4.00 3.47} 4.25 3.85 6.35 5.624 8.58 
K 4.25 3.60 4.65 4.10 6.45 5.624 8.65 
M 4.85 4.20 5.10 4.20 6.70 5.65 8.80 
ETA ey er een y aman 5.30 4.65 6.05 4.85 6.95 6.05 8.95 
WG 5.75 5.25 6.45 6.15 8.15 6.85 9.25 
a HOT ct ary eaieeaait> Seen oe 6.50 5.85 6.55 6.45 8.90 7.85 9.85 
Rotten Stone, bags mines....ton 23.50 24.00 20.00 23.00 24.00 20.00 18.00 30.00 
Lump, imported, bbls..... .Ib. .05 .07 .05 .07 .05 .07 .05 .07 
Selected bbls. .......... lb. .09 12 .09 Re i. .09 .12 .09 oka 
Powdered, bbls. .......... > .02 .05 .02 .05 .02 .05 .02 .05 
Sago Flour, 150 lb bags...... .044 .05 044 .05 044 .05 044 .05 
Sal Soda, bbls wks. . 100 Ib .90 1.00 .90 | | eee 1.00 5 1.00 
Salt Cake, 94-96% c-1 wks...ton 13.00 14.00 13.00 15.50 14.00 19.00 15.50 24.00 
ere re ton 12.00 13.00 12.00 14.50 13.00 17.00 14.50 25.00 
Saltpetre, double refd granular 
450-500 Ib bbls..........Ib. .06 .06} 06 .062 .06 .063 .06 .063 
Satin, White, 500 lb 2 es | eae . i) ee cut eee O14 01 .O14 
Shellac Bone dry bbls. . re .18 -20 .16 . 26 -26 .29 .28 .47 
Garnet, bags. Se eS 15 .16 15 .20 .19 .26 .24 .40 
Superfine, a eae S .124 . 123 .10 14 16 22 .20 .39 
Ds DUE ic ns hc io ok wh wis lb. .11} 12 .09 13 . 144 oad .18 .34 
Schaeffer's Salt, kegs........ lb. .48 .50 .48 .50 .53 .57 .53 .57 
Silica, Crude, bulk mines... .ton .00 11.00 8.00 11.00 8.00 11.00 8.00 11.00 
Refined, floated bags......ton 22.00 30.00 22.00 30.00 22.00 30.00 22.00 30.00 
Air floated bags........ COM ocvwe 32:00 .ccac i ee 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Extra floated bags...... ton 30.00 35.00 30.00 40.00 32.00 40.00 32.00 40.00 
Soapstone, Powdered, bags f.o.b. 
GS s aes ho ks 6 ees ton 15.00 22.00 15.00 22.00 15.00 22.00 15.00 22.00 
Soda 
Soda Ash, 58% remy ~~ e-1 
wks... 100 lb. DGEeE cakes OE 7? ae 1.37% 1.40 1.40 
58% light, bags. petieee :100 Ib. ReeO Saws i | 1.15 1.344 1.344 
Contract, bags c-1 wks. .100 lb. 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.32 1.32 
Soda Caustic, 76% grnd «& flake 
re LD) ae TS ere S80 seeas 2.90 3.00 3.35 
76% solid drs......... 100 Ib. Roe: vce nn | 2.50 2.90 2.95 
Sodium Acetate, tech. ...450 = 
ee eee eee .05 .044 .05 .044 .06 .04 .054 
Arsenate, drums.......... 13 25 .35 .25 .35 .25 .35 18 19 
Arsenite, drums. gal. 50 75 .50 75 .50 .75 .50 1.00 
Bicarb, 400 Ib bbl..... 100 ‘Ib. kincetere Boao “Saxe 2.25 2.35 2.35 2.41 2.41 
Chemical Markets Sept. 732: XXXI, 3 
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MALLINCKRODT 
PHENOBARBITAL 


Test its 


superiority 


yourself 


Claims are made for this product . . . . and for that prod- 
uct. But there is no fairer way to prove a claim than to 
examine the products yourself. 

Make a few simple comparisons of Mallinckrodt’s Pheno- 


barbital with others on the market... . Prove its superi- 
ority to your own satisfaction. Note its form... . see 
how much clearer, whiter and more crystalline the 


Mallinckrodt Phenobarbital granules are compared with 
phenobarbital A, B and C. Compare their size... . 
see how uniform they are in comparison with the vary- 
ing size of the particles of products A, B and C. In 
Solution . . . . see how clear Mallinckrodt Phenobarbital 
is. Note the almost complete absence of fiber content 





SEEING 
Is 


SELIEVING 


and residue . . . . see with your own eyes the freedom 
from foreign materials compared to other brands. 
The comparison itself is simple, but it will prove the 
claims that Mallinckrodt Phenobarbital is a purer and 
more desirable product. 

PHENOBARBITAL SODIUM 
is a related Mallinckrodt product that stands out under 
a comparative test. Note its better appearance . . . . its 
glistening crystalline granules. Note its clarity in 
alcoholic solution .... and that the solution remains 
brilliant for a long time without becoming turbid and 
without indication of decomposition. 
Samples for these comparisons sent on request. 


SN linckrodt 





CHEMICAL WORKS 
St. Louis Chicago Toronto 
New York Philadelphia Montreal 


ROSSETT 


METHANOL 


ACETIC ACID 


Products of a self-contained organization adequately 
equipped in resources and facilities to meet any requirement 


SALES AGENTS 
WILLIAM S. GRAY & COMPANY, 342 Madison Ave., New York City 


CROSSETT CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CROSSETT, ARKANSAS 
ALSO 

821 RAILWAY EXCH. BLDG. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Chemical Markets 
























Orthonitroluene 


Potassium Bichromate Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1931 Average $1.404 


Jan. 1931 $1.283 


Aug. 1932 $1.62 





Stocks in consumers’ hands are at a very 
low mark. July production of naval 
stores by steam distillation and solvent 
treatment of wood and stocks of these 
products on hand July 31, according to 
data collected by the producers’ com- 
mittee, through Arthur Langmeier, Her- 
cules Powder, secretary, were as follows: 


Production 
Rosin Turpentine 
500-lb bbls. (50 Pine oil 
barrels gallons) Gallons 
Month of July 30,076 4,878 +201,608 
Potal from April 1, 
1932 116,599 19,27 17 32,933 


Stocks at Plants 


Total July 31, 1932 104,448 7,412 
March 31, 1932 90,540 5,835 
Change + 13.908 + 1,577 


all 


Note.—Rosin production and stocks include 
grades of wood rosin. 


While the exports of both spirits tur- 
pentine and rosin for July were smaller 
than for that month in either of the pre- 
vious four years the total months, April- 
July, are larger than for those months last 
vear, while those of rosin show but a small 
decrease. For July and April-July the 
foreign naval stores movement for four 
vears has been as follows: 
Exports Spirits Turpentine 
(Barrel 50 Gallons) 


Year July April-July 
1932 ‘ 28,210 94,211 
1931 ia 42,835 78,754 
1930... ‘ 42,095 122,209 
1929 44,453 131,945 
1928 J 34,113 97,331 


Exports Rosin 


(Barrel 500 pounds) 





Year July April-July 
1932 385,564 
1931 404,365 
1930 { 474,873 
1929 156,02 8 509,979 
1928 123,859 446,108 

Potash Summer dullness was _ re- 


sponsible for the lack of interest displayed 
in this commodity. With the turn of the 
month foreign producers withdrew the 
five per cent discount allowed on purchases 
up to August 31 and domestic producers 
the six per cent discount for similar dating. 
July fertilizer tag sales in the sixteen tag 
sale States were approximately 53 per cent 
of those for July, 1931. In the South the 
sales were 57 per cent, while in the three 
Midwestern tag sale States the sales were 
but 17 per cent of those for last July. 
During the twelve months ended July 31, 
1931, tag sales in the Southern States were 
63 per cent of those for the previous 
season, While in the three Midwestern tag 
sale States the sales were 48 per cent of 
those a vear ago. The grand total for the 
entire sixteen States represented 62 per 
cent of the total for the previous season, 
being 2,740,909 tons, against 4,404,439 
tons during the 1930-1931 season. The 
best showing was made during the fiscal 
vear in Florida, South Carolina, Miss- 
issippi, Virginia and North Carolina. The 
sales in these States ranged from 65 per 
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anaacpeeriabaesientn. scan atte tins 


a Ge ae b. 

Osage Orange, ery stals.......Ib. 
OP GOe. GWG 6 oe cicicwcccs lb. 
Powdered, 100 Ib bags. ee 
Paraffin, refd, 200 lb es slabs 
123-127 deg: M. P....... aD. 
28-1 lb 





133- 

Para Aldehyde, 110-55 gal drs. lb. 
Aminoacetanilid, 100 lb bg. .Ib. 
Aminohydrochloride, 100 Ib. 


kegs lb. 
Aminophenol, 100 lb kegs lb. 
Chlorophenol, drums. . lb. 


Coumarone, 330 lb drums. .|b. 
Cymene, refd, 110 gal dr... gal. 
Dichlorobenzene, 150 Ib bbls 

wks cava sees 
Nitroacetanilid, '300 Ib bbls.lb. 
Nitroaniline, 300 lb bbls “om 


Nitrochlorobenzene, 1200 Ib drs 


es Pre 
Nitro- orthotoluidine, 300 Ib. 
bbls ve. 
Nitrophenol 185 Ib bbls ‘Tb. 
ne ae 120 Ib 
DIS 


lb. 
Nitrotoluene, 350 Ib bbls. . . Ib. 
Phenylenediamine, 350 Ib bbls 


Toluenesulfonamide, 378 Ib 


bbls... ». 
Toluenesulfone hloride, 410 Ib 
bbls w an 
Toluidine, 350 Ib bbls wk. . Ib. 
Paris Green, Arsenic Basis 
LU op a rrereea, | 
250 lb kegs Ie aren lb. 
Persian Berry Ext., ’ bbls lb. 


Pentasol (see Aleohol, Amyl) 

Pentasol Acetate (see Amy! Ace- 
tate). hho eS ac i 

s etrolatum, Green, 300 Ib bbl. ‘lb. 


Phenol, 250-100 lb drums. . . .Ib. 
Phenyl- Alpha- Naphthylamine, 
Se ee Sere lb. 


Phenylhydrazine ‘Hydrochloride 
lb 


Phosphate 


Phosphate Acid (see Superphos- 
phate) 

P ceashate Rock, f.o.b. mines 
Florida Pebble, 68% basis. .ton 


oo ere ton 
720, SE Rare ton 
75-44% basis. :........ton 
75% basis eae rade ton 
77-80% basis kk .ton 
Tennessee, 72% basis... ..ton 
P — Oxi chloride seek “4 
eoencesececeees . 
Red, 110 Ib cases... ... lb. 
Yellow, 110 lb cases wks. lb. 
Sesquisulfide, 100 Ib es..... Ib. 
Trichloride, cylinders...... Ib 


rine Anhydride, 100 lb bbls 


w 
Pissenene a Red or Sénare 


bags, bbls, Pa. wks. .ton 
Pine Oil, 55 gal drums or bbls 
Destructive dist. Sanne ce 
PPM SHIN sy kce 6: « sc.dceus ‘bbl. 


Steam dist. bbls.......... gal 
seer Hardwood . ee 


Plaster "Pitta, tech, 250 lb bbls 


ea a bbl. 

Platinum, Refined. ree 
Pontol, tanks «.....<.2. per gal. 

Potash 

Potash, Caustic, wks, solid. . .lb. 
ee eee b 
jon Salts, Rough | Kainit 
2.4% basis bulk....... ton 
14% / basis rs ae re ton 
Manure SOs... ..06.5s0008- it 
20% basis bulk..... ...ton 
30% basis bulk... ... ton 
Potassium Acetate...... ib. 
Potassium Muriate, 80% ‘basis 
See ee .ton 
Pot. & Mag. Sulfate, 48% basis 
bags.... wer 
Potassium Sulfate, 90% basis 

SEER reer Orne: ton. 
Potassium Bicarbonate, USP, 320 
_ SEP ree . lb. 
Bichromate dee. cence 725 |b 
ION ss sion ais all wire ws ace lb. 
Powd. , 725 lb cks wks... . Ib. 
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a A. sy CC Uniform and reliable v 
aya : e coal tar products for the chemical 

q a consuming industries. Remarkably free from 

3 oO Dp > = R ; a impurities . . . with excellent color and odor. 


Koppers supervision of mining, carbonizing, dis- 
tilling and refining processes insures superior 
quality. Samples and technical infor- 
mation on request. 


BENZOL All Grades 
TOLUOL Industrial and 


XYLOL (10° oot intuit) 
SOLVENTNAPHTHA | 
PHENOL w<sseruy) 4 
CRESOL ws? reins 4 


Special Fractions 













f) KOPPERS 

' TOLUOL 
# Non-corrosive Nitra- 
f tion. Pure toluol 
me distilling entirely 
4 within 1°C 

fF Non-corrosive In- 
Ee dustrial. Pure toluol 
distilling entirely 
within 2°C. 

Available from plants 
strategically situated for 
consumers. Strictly con- 


forming to standard 
specifications. 








CRESYLIC ACID 


(98% Pale . . . Low boiling 


NAPHTHALENE 


- rer sciome SasLa eats ee 
Binal oie : hs 



















KOPPERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


KOPPERS BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA 
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fod iter Vets) NEW YORK ae So PROVIDENCE BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO BIRMINGHAM NEW HAVEN 











MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
IMPORTERS anpb EXPORTERS 


SULPHUR 


99 .% 
Pure 











Acetone 

Acetone Oil 

Acid Lactic 

Acid Tartaric 

Ammonium Nitrate 

Calcium Acetate 

Carbon Black ‘‘Crow Brand’”’ 

Cellulose Acetate 

Decolorizing Carbons 

Diacetone Alcohol 

Formic Acid 

Methyl Ethyl Ketone 
Sodium Acetate 

© Sodium Sulphide 

Tartar Emetic 

Triphenyl Phosphate 


Your business is solicited 
whether of carload or 


cargo quantities. 


SINNER 








Exas Gute SULPHUR (@ ia 
aE AS See) New Yor Cy R. TA. Greeff & Co., Ine. 
10 EAST 40th STREET :: NEW YORK CITY 
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Sodium Bichromate 


oon Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1931 Average $1.404 


Jan. 1931 $1.283 - Aug. 1932 $1.62 





cent to 85 per cent of the sales for the 
previous season. Louisiana, Texas, Geor- 
gia and Tennessee sales ranged from 50 
per cent to 60 per cent, while the sales in 
Alabama, Oklahoma and Mississippi 
ranged from 45 per cent to 49 per cent of 
those for the year ended July 31, 1931. 
Sales in Arkansas were 29 per cent of those 
for the previous season. 

Soda Ash — Withdrawals in August 
were better than the previous month par- 
ticularly on the part of the textile field. 
Prices on spot material were firm and 
unchanged. Petroleum refiners in the 
U. S. consumed $46,600,000 worth of 
sulfuric acid, soda ash, and caustic soda in 
1929, according to data collected in the 
census of manufactures for that year. 
Consumption of these materials in 1929 
compared with that in 1927 as follows:— 


Tons 
1929 1927 
Sulfuric acid. : .. 1,483,863 1,216,743 
SSP rere ; 18,441 21,221 
Caustic soda..... pera chs 134,054 95,026 


Of the 1,483,863 tons of sulfuric acid 
consumed in 1929, 476,273 tons was re- 
claimed, and 1,007,590 was new acid. 
Texas, California, and Pennsylvania were 
the largest consuming areas. Details of 
consumption by States can be obtained 
from the Chemical Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington. 

Caustic Soda — Producers reported an 
improvement in tonnages specially into 
the rayon centers. Prices were well main- 
tained. Interest is now centering in the 
1933 contract season and in most quarters 
it is expected that the present schedule 
will be repeated, although some hesitation 
on the part of buyers may result from the 
lowering of chlorine prices. 

Sodium Nitrate — Interest in the fer- 
tilizer industry centered in the announced 
reduction of $11 a ton for Chilean nitrate. 
This decline is bound to have a pro- 
nounced effect on the nitrogen situation. 
A more detailed survey of the situation is 
given in the news section of this issue. 
The schedule to fertilizer manufacturers is 
as follows:—For material in bulk, $22.40 
per ton; in 200-pound bags $23.70 per ton, 
and in 100-pound bags $24.40 per ton. 
The schedule to fertilizer dealers is as 
follows:—For material in 200-pound bags, 
$24.30 per ton, and in 100-pound bags, 
$25 per ton. For delivery by truck or in 
less than carload amounts, $1 per ton 
extra is charged. The above prices are for 
material delivered over the balance of 
August and September only. Sellers were 
not quoting beyond September 30. Domes- 
tic producers at once announced prices 
competitive with the Chilean material. 
The sales agency plan adopted !ast year 
has been definitely abandoned. 
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Bichromate, 500 lb cks wks lb. 
Bisulfite, 500 lb bbl wks... . Ib. 
Chlorate, wks... .. ere 
Chloride, technical . .ton 
Cyanide, 96-98%, 100 & 250 Ib 

drums wks...... Ib. 
Fluoride, 300 lb bbls w ks. . Ib. 
en 200 Ib bbls f.0o. - 


Hy waantibe, tech, pea cy - 
375 lb bbls wks. ..... 100 Ib. 
Technical, regular crystals 

375 lb bbls wks. . . . 100 lb. 

Metanilate, 150 lb bbls... .Ib. 

Metasilicate, c-1, wks. .100 lb. 

Monohydrate, bbls Bee Ib 

Naphthionate, 300 lb bbl.. ‘Ib. 

Nitrate, 92%, crude, 200 lb. 

bags c-1 NY ..... 00 lb. 

Nitrite, 500 lb bbls oe -lb. 

Orthochlorotoluene, sulfonate, 

175 lb bbls wks....... lb. 
Perborate, 275 lb bbls. .... lb. 
Phosphate, di-sodium, tech. 

310 lb bbls... ....100 Ib. 

tri-sodium, tech, 325 lb 


Picramate, 160 lb kegs ....Ib. 

Prussiate, Yellow, 350 Ib a 
WEIS caw acnehns acaee 

Pyrophosphate, 100 lb keg. ‘ib 

Silicate, 60 deg 55 gal drs, wks 

PEP Ee 100 lb. 

40 deg 55 gal drs, _ 


Stannate, 100 lb drums... . .Ib. 
Stearate, bbls............. lb. 
Sulfanilate, 400 lb bbls. .... Ib. 

— son 550 Ib bbls 


Ms re ncaa sctacrame b. 
02% cali, 650 Ib i 


wks 
Sulfocyanide, bbis . rr ib: 
Tungstate, tech, crystals, kegs 


gal. 

Soren i 25% liquid, bbls ..... Ib. 

25% liquid, tanks wks..... Ib. 

50% powd, 100 lb bag wks. . Ib. 
Starch, powd, 140 lb bags 


ss aes catsttee a eteg te Pa ciaec's sau 100 Ib. 
Pearl, 140 lb bags. .... 100 Ib. 
Potato, 200 lb bags........ Ib. 

Imported eee Ib. 

I Gian bcrsc ak vaca Ib. 
Rice, 200 lb bbls.......... Ib. 
Wheat, — ee. = 


eee ewe eer eereesene 


wks 
Nitrate, 600 lb bbls NY.. 


Peroxide, 100 lb drs....... Te 
Sulfur 
Sulfur Brimstone, broken soak. 
250 Ib eg SS eer ° 
Crude, f. o. MINGD... 5... 
Flour for pk 04%,” 100 
bags c-1 — . 100 Ib. 


Heavy bags o-l..... 00 Ib. 
Flowers, 100%, | 188 Ib bbls o-1 
NY 00 Ib. 


sete eee eee eee sesees 


Talc, Crude, 100 lb bgs NY. .ton 
Refined, 100 lb bgs NY..ton 
French, 220 lb bags NY.... ton 
Refined, white, bags. ...ton 
Italian, 220 lb bags NY...ton 
Refined, white bags... ..ton 
Pa, 16% — 





EE eee eee on 
Triple bulk, wks......... unit 
Tankage Ground NY....... unit 
High grade f.o.b. Chicago.unit 
South American cif...... unit 
Tapioca Flour, high grade bgs.Ib. 
Medium e, bags..... Ib. 

Tar Acid Oil, 15%, ian . gal. 
5 ee ey gal, 
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SSSRES 
838388 


65 .65 
50810 1. 30610 . 50&10 
.60&1 1.5010 


1931 1930 
High Low 
05 07} .07 074 
eas .04 r 
.052 .073 .05} .08 
12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 
16 BS 4 16 20 
.07 .084 .08} 
22 24 .22 24 
- 05 .05 05 


wo wv 
~ 
o 8 
to 
& & 
to 
ae * 
S 
to 0 
& § 


44 45 44 45 
Pacis 023 °° 102} °* 1023 
52 .52 57 
1.73} 2.07 1.99 2.223 
073 :08 ‘07 
25 27 25 27 
18 20 18 20 
2.50 3.00 2.65 3.25 
3.15 3.50 3.25 00 
69 ‘72 69 72 
11} 12 11h 124 
15 20 "15 20 
1.65 1.70 1.6 1.70 
75 1.00 70 80 
04¢ = .04 05} 
18 26 124 43 
20 125 "20 29 
16 118 16 18 
.02 023 = .024 023 
.024 02 .023 .023 
03 03: ~=—-.03 033 
03 03} —-.03 03} 
28 35 128 35 
.80 .88 81 88 
38 .30 40 
:01 Ol .01f 018 
; 01 ‘01 01 
02 02 .02 023 
2.57 3.20 3.42 4.02 
2.57 3.00 3.32 3.92 
054 :06 054 064 
09 :10 :10 
:06 ‘07 06 :07 
-09 .10 09 -10 
.07 07 .07 07 
‘oF Oot } 
bnis 1:25 1.25 1.25 
i 2.05 2.05 2.05 
18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 
eeeee 2.40 2.40 2.40 
cane 2.50 2.50 2.50 
paras 3.45 3.45 3.45 
2:65 2.85 2.65 2.85 
.05 .05 .05 .05 
.033 rt .034 i 
210 112 :10 ‘12 
115 40 ‘10 65 
12.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 
16.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 
18.00 22.00 18.00 22.00 
35.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 
40.00 50.00 40.00 50.00 
50.00 55.00 50.00 55.00 
7.50 9.00 8.00 9.50 
enceme .65 -65 .65 
1.50 3.20&10 3.20&10 4.0010 
1.50 3.25410 3.25&10 3.85410 
2.00 3.40410 3.40410 4.25410 
034 .05 .03 O54 
.03 .04 .023 04 
121 125 4 
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U.S.POTASH 


Our mines at Carlsbad, New Mexico, are 

K O now producing Manure Salts which are 

2 being used with entire satisfaction by 
manufacturers. 

75% MIN Write us regarding your Potash require- 

° ments. Let us send you samples and answer 


your inquiries. 


UNITED STATES POTASH Co. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 
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Heavy Chemicals 
STEARIC ACID 
RED OIL 
GLYCERINE 
ALCOHOL 


SULPHONATED 
OILS 


SOFTENERS 
DYESTUFFS 















Wm. S. GRAY & CO. 


342 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 
VAnderbilt 3-0500 Cable: Graylime 


> 





Acetate of Lime 
Acetate of Soda 
Acetone C. P. 
Methanol 


(all grades) 
Methyl Acetone 
Denatured Alcohol 
Formaldehyde 
Borax 
Phenol U. S. P. 
Benzol 
Toluol 
Xylol 
Whiting 
Magnesium Carbonate 
Magnesium Oxide 





wes LOST, oe eRe 


"409 prov 

















CA U STI Cc SO DA lF you buy heavy Industrial Chemicals, our serv- 
CAU STI C POTASH “ and ee ee a poe 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


JOSEPH TURNER & CO. 
19 Cedar Street New York, N. Y. 
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Terra Alba 
Cocoanut Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 


1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 


- Aug. 1932 $1.62 





Titanium Dioxide Producers 
now quoting car lot quantities at 17! 
pound 


are 
ye per 
and ton lots at 18'e per pound. 
Less than ton quantities were offered 

1914¢ pound. Effective Aug. 29, 
quotations for barium base titanium pig- 
ment were lowered ce per pound. The 
new schedule is based at 6¢ per pound for 


per 


car lots in bags; 6!4¢ per pound for car 


lots in barrels; 6'4¢ per pound for less car 
lots in bags; and 6'%e per pound for less 
car lots in barrels. This conforms with the 
calcium base titanium pig- 


ment announced on Aug. 16. 


schedule for 


FATS AND OILS 
In sympathy with the generally better 
tone in the commodity markets fats and 
instances higher, in 
August with shipments in greater volume. 


oils were in most 
Consumers were more eager to cover re- 
quirements for longer periods. Animal 
oils particularly reflected the sharp rise in 
the hog markets. The Dept. of Com- 
merce announced that factory production 
of fats and oils (exclusive of refined oils 
and derivatives) during the three-month 
period ended July 30, 1932, was as follows: 
403,438,850 pounds; fish 
oils, 5,938,158 pounds; animal fats, 553, 
and greases, 80,923,082 
a total of 1,403,447,479 pounds. 
Of the several kinds of fats and oils covered 
this inquiry, the largest production, 
108,690,771 pounds, appears for lard. 
Next in order is cottonseed with 224,152 


Vegetable oils, 


147,389 pounds; 
pounds; 


by 


123) pounds; tallow with 142,260,759 
pounds; linseed oil with 65,763,572 
pounds; coconut oil with 62,357,667 


pounds; corn oil with 24,320,418 pounds; 


sovbean oil with 9,256,762 and 
The 
production of refined oils during the period 
was 273,086, 


pounds; 
eastor oil with 8,939,195 pounds. 
as follows: Cottonseed, 993 
350.5 
379,471 pounds; 


pounds; coconut, 54,: 27 pounds; pea- 


nut, 2. corn, 19,488,488 


pounds; soybean, 


palm-kernel, : 


2.035.876 pounds; and 


577,828 pounds. The quan- 
tity of crude oi used in the production of 


each of these refined oils is included in the 


figure of crude consumed. The data for 
the factory production and factory con- 
sumption, of fats and oils for the raw 


materials used in the production of vege- 
table the 


appear in following statement: 


oils for three-month period 
the (In 
some cases, Where products were made by 
the 


products were not reported. ) 


a continuous process, intermediate 


Factory operations 
for the quarter ¢ nded 
June 30, 1932 
Production Consumption 
Kind (Pounds) (Pounds) 
Vegetable Oils: (1) 
Cottonseed, crude 
Cottonseed, refined 
Peanut, virgin & crude 
Peanut, refined 


224,152,123 302,429,350 
273,086,993 223,273,278 
2,989,579 3,212,945 
2,379,471 1,847,227 
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1932 1931 1 
Market Low High ow High Low High 
Terra Alba Amer. No.1, bgs or 
pla Mills... ... 2. 100lb 1.15 1.75 1.15 1.75 1.15 1.75 1.15 1.75 
No. 2 bags or bbls. . .100lb 1.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 1 50 2.00 
Imported bags........... Ib. 01% 013 01} 013 O14 013 Ol} 013 
Tetrachlorethane, 50 gal dr.. .lb. 08 .09 O08 094 09 094 09 094 
Tetralene, 50 gal drs wks..... lb. “12 13 «12 .20 : 20 20 20 
a 170 lb bbl... . Ib. .25 284 2h 28} 25 28} 22 283 
Bi ass Bas 
Crystals, 500 Ib bbls wks... .Ib. 24 22 24 23 28} 25 34 
Metal Straits NY........ lb. 211 214 211 223 213 8 26 38 
Oxide, 300 lb bbls wks..... Sere ear 264 23 26} 23 29 25 42 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs wks 
ELIE CRO. a 1645 .1465 165 .1605 19} 184 20} 
Titamum Dioxide 300 lb bbl. .Ib 7 193 173 sot . 203 22 21 50 
Calcium Pigment, bbls.... Ib 06} 06} 06; .073 064 07% .06}4 073 
Toluene, 110 gal drs........ | one co See soo . 34 .35 35 40 
8000 gal tank cars wks....gal. ..... . 30 on 30 27 30 30 35 
Toluidine, 350 lb bbls........ lb. Sd 89 88 .89 8S 94 90 94 
Mixed, 900 lb drs wks..... lb. 27 32 27 32 27 32 27 32 
Toner Lithol, red, bbls...... . lb. 90 95 90 .95 90 .95 90 95 
Para, red, MUM eatncaat Ib. sd BU Kaas 80 80 80 80 
TMM oink nis aisic bance <n Ib. 1.50 1.55 1.50 1.55 1 50 1.55 1.50 1.55 
Triacetin, 50 gal drs wks.... .Ib. .32 36 .32 36 32 36 32 .36 
Trichlorethylene, 50 gal dr. . . lb. 10 10} .10 .10} 10 10} 10 104 
Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs.. . lb. 40 42 40 .42 40 42 40 2 
Tricresy] Phosphate, drs..... Ib . 253 . 26 254 .26 26 5 33 45 
Triphenyl ag eno ee. lb 58 60 58 .60 58 60 58 60 
Phosphate, drums......... lb. .50 .65 50 .65 50 .70 60 70 
Tripoli, 500 lb bbls...... 100 lb. 75 2.00 75 2.00 75 2.00 1.7 2.00 
Tungsten, Wolframite, . — unit 10.40 11.00 10.40 11.75 11.00 11.75 ares ean 
Turpentine carlots, bbls... gal. . 45 .39 .453 364 57 41 614 
Wood Steam dist. bbls... . gal. 42 .43 .42 45 38 61 .36 52 
Urea, pure, 112 lb cases...... Ib 15 Pe IY .15 ont 15 17 15 17 
Fert. grade, bagsc.i.f.....ton 3 i  __ 82.60 a 82.60 108 00 108 00 
ee a ae SOM . a3s6 | ap | ae 82.60 109.30 109 30 
mee Beard, 42%, tannin 
SO PT Is ton ace 30.50 29.50 34.00 33.00 40.00 39.50 40.00 
Sean “30-31% tannin..... ton 22.50 23.50 22.50 23.50 22.50 25.00 24.00 27.00 
Mixture, bark, bags.......ton 23.00 24.00 23.00 26.00 25.00 31.00 30.00 32.50 
Vermillion, English, kegs. «a es 1.28 1.40 1.28 1.80 1.53 1.80 1.75 2 05 
Vinyl! Chloride, 16 Ib cyl.....Ib.  ..... WOO" o.< ek 1.00 1 00 1 00 1.00 
Wattle Bark, bags REE ca ca ee ton 27.00 26.00 33.00 -32.00 41.00 40.00 47.75 
Extract 55%, double bags ex- 
BE cot wens ates aio nee Ib. 05 064 .05 06} 05 06} 054 063 
Whiting, 200 Ib bags, c-1 wks 
lash se ict eco ce aun accsicahcs ora oe 100 1 . 85 1.00 85 1.00 .85 1.00 1.00 1 00 
Bibs, bass 6-1 NY 2... COR 66s 00 ws 13.00 : 13.00 13.00 13.00 
Gilders, bags o-1 NY 190 Ib. i.) a re 1.35 1.35 1.35 1 35 
Xylene, 10 deg tanks wks. gal. ..... se 29 .29 28 31 
Commercial, tanks wks. . gal. oye 2 re 26 24 30 25 33 
MPUGING, CTUGE. .-.6..2006505 lb. 36 37 36 37 36 37 37 38 
Zinc 
Zine Ammonium Chloride pow = 
400 lb bbls. ... .05 GP cs.ces 9.75 5.2f 5.75 5 25 6.75 
Carbonate Tech, bbls NY. ib 09 11 09? 11 10} 1 104 11 
Chloride Fused, 600 lb drs 
MO a ors encase ss. a8 b 05 .053 .05 06 05} 06 053 06 
Gran., 500 Ib bbls wks. Ib 05} 06 05} 06 05} 06 05} 06} 
Soln 50%, tanks wks.. .100 Ib 2.25 3.00 2.25 3.00 2°25 3.00 2-25 3 00 
Cyanide, 100 lb drums. ... .Ib .38 39 38 39 38 39 38 41 
Dithiofuroate, 100 lb dr... .lb ea i ee 1.00 1.00 1.00 1 00 
Dust, 500 lb bbls c-1 wks. Ib. ..... .0435 .041 .0525 0515 NZ 06 11 
Metal, high grade slabs .-1 
| Perr it ae 2.87 2.87 3.224 3.50 4.45 4 10 6 45 
Oxide, American bags wks. . lb. 05 O05} 0485 .07 06} 07 064 O73 
French, 300 Ib bbls wks... .Ib. O83 -11¢ . 083 11} 093 1} 09} 11} 
Perborate, 100 Ib dra... ...Ib PEO. Gnas 1.25 : 1.25 1-25 1.23 
Peroxide, 100 lb drs.......!b 1.25 - 1.25 1 25 1.25 1.25 
Stearate, 50 lb bbis........ lb. .16 .17 .16 22 - 18} 23 20 26 
Sulfate, 400 bbl wks.. ....Ib 03 034 .03 03} 03 34 03 034 
Sulfide, 500 lb bbls... Ib. my 3 12 . 134 .13 164 16 32 
Sulfocarbolate, 100 Ib keg. Ib sal 22 ae .24 ae 20 28 30 
Zirconium Oxide, Nat. kegs.. . Ib. 02} 05 O24 03 02} 03 024 03 
Ug Ree ee Ib 45 50 .45 . 50 15 50 45 50 
Semi-refined kegs..........Ib. Os 10 0s .10 OS 10 O08 10 
Oils and Fats 
Castor, No. 1,400 1b bble. ... .'b 093.09} 104 10 12 11} 13} 
No. 3, 400 lb bbis.........Ib .O9} 094 .09 . 103 094 113 11 13 
Blown, 400 lb bbls... .... - Ib. EE ae 113 . 12} 12 .14 12 15 
China W ‘ood, bbls a NY 2.030. 06 053 .073 07 073 07 .13 
Tanks, apot NY ...<+5+.+ 1D. O05} O05} .05 063 .06 .07 06 1li 
Coast, tanks, ...: .....01B O05} .043 064 054 063 054 .10} 
Cocoanut, edible, bbls NY... .Ib — il) cena 10} - 103 103 103 
Ceylon, 375 lb bbls NY... .Ib. 04} 043 044 04} 04} 064 064 .083 
8000 gal tanks NY. .... Ib 033 03} .03} 03; 03} 06 054 (07 
Cochin, 375 lb bbls NY. Ib 04; 05 04; .06 .05} .07 7} 09 
Tanke NY..............Ib 034 04 034 5 044 053 :07 08 
Manila bbls i eae . 04} .05 044 05 . 044 .07 .064 .08 
Tanks NY.. .. Ib 034 033 034 04 03} 05} 05} 7 
Tanks, Pacific Coast..... Ib. .034 034 .02;5 034 .03 05 05% 7 
Chemical Markets Sept. ’32: XXXI, 3 
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AMOUS for its uniform- 
ly free-flowing, brilliant 


white crystals that are 
carefully granulated and 
sized and of highest 
purity 


Write for sample and quo- 
tations from nearest stock. 


Victor Chemical Works 
141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. 
New York Nashville 
Kansas City 
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CHEMISCHE FABRIK I 


JOH. A. BENCKISER 
G.m.b. H. 


it jig 
ge 


Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine 


! TARTARIC 
ACID 


Crystals + Powder + Granular 


Guaranteed U.S. P. 
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Sole Agent 


WILLIAM NEUBERG 


INCORPORATED 
101 Maiden Lane, New York 
BEekman 3-1923 
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P.Q. SILICATES OF SODA 


Any grade - any quantity 


@® When you need them... 


Every possible effort to satisfy the emer- 
gency need as well as the normal delivery. 


@ Where you need them... 


Anywhere, P. Q. plants and distributing 
system assure you of silicate service. 


@ How you need them... 


is what we'd like to hear you say. 


Silicate Service by 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


General Offices and Laborat ry 
Vy 


121 S. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive 


ESTABLISHED 1831 


Sold in Canada by National Silicates Ltd., Brantford, Ontario 




















The Standard of Purity 


A trade-mark that is accepted as a pledge of quality 
Prompt, Careful Service 









Copper >S ulphate 
99% Pure 


Available in large or small 
crystals, and powdered. 


Always packed in new, clean, tight barrels 
and kegs—450, 360 and 100 pounds net. 


NICHOLS COPPER Co. 


Subsidiary Phelps, Dodge Corporation 


Works: 
Laurel Hill, N. ¥ 


El Paso, Texas 


Sales Offices: 
40 Wall St., New York 
236 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Cable address: TRIANGLE 
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Cod Oil 


ell Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1931 Average $1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 


- Aug. 1932 $1.62 





Production Consumption 

Kind (Pounds) (Pounds) 
Coconut, or copra, crude 62,357,667 124,120,098 
Coconut, or copra, ref’'d. 54,350,527 59,170,810 
Corn, GUde. .. 6 .<eess 24,320,418 21,771,332 


Corn, refined.....:.+. 19,488,488 3,999,422 
Soybean, crude........ 9,256,762 5,460,287 
Soybean, refined. ..... 2,035,876 2,842,157 
PORTE oc ccssces:. 9 aeeents 569,102 
ORIVG, TEEIONB cee was se 1,386,676 
Sulfur oil or olive foots. = ....... 8,478,142 
Palm-kernel, crude. ... (2) 4,582,599 
Palm-kernel, refined... 3,577,328 3,911,023 
RFE eee ee 1,841,020 
eS Ree eee 65,763,572 65,252,804 
Chinese wood ortung...  ....... 19,573,141 
Chinese vegetable tallow  ....... 58,223 
CRE cates Da gil na ik ate 8,939,195 3,410,219 
ES cinta wee shale on 46,481,837 
Sesame..... sae ne 2,! 5A: 3, 446 2,310,892 
Sunflower seed........ vs. ceee 3,195,577 
Perilla Srahiccalies - ees 1,078,194 
ES ee eee 3,116,088 478,751 
Fish Oils: (1) 
Cod and cod-liver..... 69,459 2,235,181 
Menhaden............ 1,917,879 5,242,894 
Whale. ... 1,395,000 14,881,559 
Herring, includ. sardine 2,390,625 12,013,940 
POE Conan ekeccc® seaeen’s 229,499 


All other, (ine luding 


marine animal)...... 165,195 499,583 
Animal Fats: 


Lard, neutral. ........ 4,746,368 4,405,507 
Lard, other edible..... 403,944,403 1,135,850 
Tallow, edible......... 12,650,858 12,452,665 
Tallow, inedible. ...... 129,609,901 159,473,601 
Neat's-foot oil Pe: i at oh abe 2,195,859 907,582 
Greases 

White................ 15,985,646 12,912,458 
CS ern eee 17,139,569 7,449,217 
RES so cite a dares, . 10,726,216 14,140,690 
NT Se 5,332,985 68,193 
Ln wae so aemue 11,487,055 638,841 
Garbage ere 15,771,462 10,150,847 
Wool. . pine Pre fee 525.750 832,976 
Recovered............ 811,92 661,981 
PS re ssi 3,142,475 3,716,524 


Other Products: 
Lard compounds and 


other lard substitutes 221,006,177 76,521 
Hydrogenated oils..... 118,538,990 103,432,875 
Stearin, vegetable. .... 5,897,799 6,946,615 
Stearin, animal, edible. . 7,014,171 7,464,050 
Stearin, animal, inedible 2 ,089,426 2,918,385 
Oleo oil Pathhe.s Sewn eee ae 17,470,752 3,499,038 
[oS ("Saar 3,964, 145 5 2,230,969 
DOO OH. ooo 8k desc 1,158,092 1,758,286 
Patty a0ids........%.. 29,595,932 29,556,897 
Fatty acids, distilled. . 8,746,257 8,598,431 
UC” RR 6,307,899 4,104,713 
Stearic acid... 4,221,321 2,024,931 
Glycerin, crude 80% 

OS Se . 85,451,411 34,001,567 
Glycerin, dynamite... . 9,404,866 2,972,397 


Glycerin, chem'ly pure 16,391,194 1,651,261 
Cottonseed foots, 50% 

ree 54,732,418 53,294,444 
Cottonseed foots, di't ‘Id 17,576,778 17,403,963 
Other vegetable oilfoots 10,622,633 10,718,478 
Other vegetable foots, 


distilled... . " 5 1,266,698 41,312 
Acidulated soap stock. . 15,816,478 11,622,361 
Miscellaneous soap stk.. 443,954 609,404 


(1) The data of oils produced, consumed, and on 
hand by fish oil producers and fish canners were 
collected by the Bureau of Fisheries. 

(2) Production of palm-kernel oil included in 
figures for ‘All Other’ vegetable oils. 





Exports of Domestic Fats and Oils, Quarter 
Ended, June 30, 1932 


Kind Pounds 
Oleo oil ; : Ee eye el rene 9,689,558 
Oleo stock i tlereasel are F 1,548,925 
Tallow.... : recan ‘ ; 129,923 
Lard Pe FE i ee ee 122,427,609 


» 
Lard, neutral 1,510,018 


Lard compounds, containing animal 


fats alas Ai Te 200,874 
ee EE er ee ee 2,223,949 
SS ee eee 168,702 
Other animal oils, inedible.......... 112,466 
SSRs Sls alareak 127,114 
OT a Sehie aa & 244,330 
Oleic acid, or red oil.......... ae 341,255 
Stearic acid. Corre Ss 113,202 
Other animal gre ases and fats. . at 14,469,122 
Cottonseed oil, crude.............. 1,396,147 
Cottonseed oil, NINN sium Gio eee 4,203,113 
Coconut oil, crude......... eee 7,195,102 


Coconut oil, refined... pe anal ae re 569,287 
Corn oil 

NIRTINID byes Rete ye ie 8 
Vegetable oil lard compounds ee 
Other edible vegetable oils and fats. 
Linseed oil... 


Other expressed oils and fs ats, inedible. 359,484 
Vegetable soap stock... hake 3,229,155 
Glycerin. .... ‘a : . 68,630 
. c 
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Chemical Markets 


Current 1932 1931 1930 
Market Low High Low High Low High 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50gal bbls 
ee es ee eee gal. 21 .26 21 .30 .26 .48 46 .56 
Cod Liver see Chemicals........ 
Copra, bags, N. Y........... Ib. .0195 .02 0195 .0235 0195 0325 039 046 
Corn, crude, bbls NY........ Ib. 044.05 044 .09 .05 09 08) .10 
NEADS 555: <vesa:5i-0.8- 60 03% .03} .025 .03} .03 074 .06 .08 
Refined, "375 lb bbls NY.. lb. 054 06 054 .07 .062 104 .094 .10} 
Ee ee oe .05 .054 05 . 083 .08 083 .08 30 
Coneaned, crude, mill...... Bs. abe -044 02} 043 03 07 06% 073 
Degras, American, 50 gal a 
sige eho sem aegaceciart .023 .03 .02 .04 .03} 04} .03} 04} 
English, brown, bbls NY...Ib. —_.03 :03} 103 104 103} 05 ‘044 5 
Light , bbls eer aces ve Ib .04 .04} .04 .04} .04 054 -05 054 
Dog Fish, wise Tanks..... Re ey ae arses 32 .32 34 
Greases 
Greases, Brown............- iD. “evans .02 .01} .02 .02 .04} .04 
PPP TT | aa ee .02} 01; .03 .02 .05 .03; 074 
White, choice bbls NY..... lb .022 03 .02 .044 .034 .053 .06 084 
Herring, Coast, Tanks...... gal. ..... Nom. ..... INOS (aii 0% NGM: | cae oes 
PRONWN, RIDIN 36:50:05 sso seee Ib. .05} Nom .053 Nom. .05 Nom .05 Nom 
Lard Oil, edible, prime....... Ib. .08} .09 .08} .10 - 10} 13 .12} 134 
eS Sarr ieee 064 .05} .07 .07 .10 .10 2 
Extra No. 1, bbls........ Ib. .053 .06 .05} .07 . 06} 093 .09} 1l 
Linseed, Raw, five bbl lots...Ib. ..... .067  .061 .074 .077 102 .096 146 
Bbls o-1 spot........... lb. .053 .059 053 .066 . 069 098 .092 142 
i er Nye Ib. 047 .053 047 .06 063 092 .086 134 
Menhaden Tanks Baltimore. gal. .114 «12 -114 .20 .14 22 a 50 
Extra, bleached, bbls NY.. gal. .38 .40 .38 .40 .38 53 .52 70 
Light, pressed, bbls NY.. -gal. .30 31 .25 .34 .3o 38 .36 64 
Yellow, bleached, bbls NY. gal. .33 .34 .33 ey | .30 42 .38 67 
Mineral Oil, white, 50 gal bbls 
Pe EN EET xh vwinate SIRs .40 .60 .40 .60 .40 60 .40 60 
ee | ee oe .95 1.00 .95 1.00 .95 1.00 .95 1.00 
Neatsfoot, CT, 20* bbls NY .lb. -11} .114 .11} .133 .13} 16 .16 17¢ 
Extra, bbls NY........... io 06} 1054 ‘07 07 10 :09 11} 
PAE WHINE ass. 6 56000058 lb. 073 08 07} .09 .094 12 «aig 13¢ 
ee ee ep) ee | . .06} .05} .07 06} 08 08; .124 
No. 2, bbls NY Dee hase?cnn ca .052 043 .06 05} 08 .08} oka 
BUG; By We TU 6 ncn cccges peeine OF Sieccs .063 .063 09 .09 .103 
Olive, denoted, bbls NY...gal. .55 57 .55 .65 .59 80 .70 1.00 
Edible, b s NY Serer. gal. 1.50 1.60 1.50 2.00 1.50 2.00 1.75 2 
Foots, ASH | TOY. By inves .04$ .04} .05 .044 063 .06 08 
Palm, Kernel, Casks......... Ib. .034 .04 .035 .043 .04} 06} 06 .08 
Lagos, 1500 lb casks....... Ib. 034 .034 .03} 05 .04 .05} .07 
POE; COPD. ccc cccctense Ib. .03% .033 .03 .034 .034 054 054 .074 
Peanut, crude, bbls NY...... Ib. 04} .044 .02 .04 - 03} O5 ..... Nom 
Refined, bbls NY.......... Ib. -08} .08} 08} .09 .084 14 12 1 
Perilla, bbls NY............- ore .045  .033 .053 054 11 .10 14} 
TE, APOE coco scene Ib. .03% .04 .03} .05 .05 09 .08 114 
Poppyseed, bbls NY........ gal. 1.60 1.70 1.60 1.75 1.70 1.75 1.70 1.75 
Rapeseed, blown, > NY...gal. 52 54 52 ae 68 73 74 1.00 
English, NE Re. ac ry | Oe i ee 75 75 2 
Japanese, drms. NY keane gal. -40 42 .40 .58 .56 58 .56 70 
Red, Distilled, bbls.......... Ib. .064 .06} 064 07 07 09 .08 10§ 
Mi ax ree caan Ib. 05: .06  § .053 06 06 08: 07 094 
Salmon, Coast, 8000 gal tks..gal. 15 *s & .19 19 22 42 44 
Sardine, Pacific Coast tks. . . gal. .14 218 14 .17} 17 19 .18] 42 
Sesame, edible, yellow, dos. . .ib. .084 .09 .O84 .09 .08} 103 .09 12 
WEEN. 5 0546 cea nnceue Ib. -10 Pe: ty | .10 11 .10 12 20 124 
Oe NN OU oi biccsseecns ~ ee A eee BOY, <widates 40 .40 40 
ee 
Pacific Coast, tanks....... Ib. .032 .035 .023 .034 03} 08 .07 09} 
Domestic tanks, f.o.b. mills, 
Pre or rier Ib. .032 035 .03 .032 032 07 .07 .O8% 
ser OS) Rey Sree 04 .03% .05 - 043 08 .10 .10} 
‘ef rarer BER «akc .034 .033 .044 04} 08 .09 09% 
AR an et eee Ib. 045 .05 045 06 .058 09 13 134 
Sperm, 38° CT, bleached, ry 
PETC Tree ee .68 -70 .68 .70 68 8&5 84 85 
45° CT, bleached, bbls NY = .63 65 .63 .65 -63 80 .79 80 
Stearic Acid, double pressed dist 
asp ee: Sn .08 7} 09 08} 11 13} 15 
Double pressed saponified bags 
a ete eee .074 -07} .07 O74 .08 12 18 153 
Triple, pressed dist bags . ‘Ib noe 10% ~=.10} Be ll 14 .15 okt 
Stearine, Oleo. bbls.......... oe .053  .033 053.05} OS: 08} 09 
Tallow City, extra loose...... eee -03¢ .02 .034 02} 04 .042 07 
RRO, MAMROND 5 0 v.sicss cases aes .044 = .034 .043 .035 06 .054 094 
Tallow Oil, Bbls, o-1 NY...Ib. .053 06 .052 .074 07 083 .084 11 
Acidless, tanks NY ceweeces lb. O07; .09 07; .09 07; 09 .08¢ 1 
V egetable, Coast mats..... lb. .06 Nom. .06 Nom. .064 Nom .064 Nom 
Turkey Red, single bbls...... Ib. .07 .09 .07 .09 .07 10 .10 12 
Double, bbls REIN Pars Ib. .09 <at .09 a | .09 10 13 16 
Whale, bleached winter, bbls 
Er er ~" Saree A ee i oe 74 .74 74 
Extra, bleached, bbls NY. a. 57 .58 57 .60 .58 774 .76 76 
Nat. winter, bbls |: sae gal. 51 53 51 55 .53 72 .73 73 
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PrRecIPITATED Barium SULPHATE 
(Blanc Fixe) 


Pulp and Dry 


The Schuylkill Chemical Company 


2354 Sedgley Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SILKS, SMELLS 


... AND TEX-O-DORS 


There is a definite reaction on the part of con- 
sumers, against that unpleasant finishing-oil odor 
which so often appears, in even the finest silks. 


We know. We have a survey (and you can have 
a copy of it, if you care to write and ask us. It 
makes interesting reading, especially to textile 
people). 


Dr. Donald Laird, well-known “reaction tester”, 
made the survey. He submitted several pairs of 
stockings to each of two hundred and fifty 
women. The stockings were all exactly alike... 
except for ODOR. In pair “X”, a small amount of 
a Tex-O-Dor (an aromatic product that counter- 
acts finishing oil smell) had been used in the 
finishing. 


And ... ninety-two per cent of the women, 
without knowing a thing about this Tex-O-Dor, 
pointed to the treated stocking as a “better 


a| 


quality”! 


Of course, it was the better smell. 





This really vital advantage of a cleaner,’fresher 
odor, can a part of your textiles for very 
little money. Ask us about costs and other in- 


formation on TEX-O-DORS. 


GIVAUDAN-DELAWANNA 


INC. 


80 Fifth Avenue ¢ New York, N. Y. 
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“We” —Editorially Speaking 


Another sign of the good old days—ou 
that he $95 on 
Paramount last week. 


barber tells us made 


cw 


“What Shall We Eat This Winter?” is 
the disquieting title of a regular depart- 
ment in the news letter issued weekly by 
We have 
been wondering the same thing, so we read 
with great that Hobart, 
Extension Nutritionist—what a sweet and 
appropriate title 


the University of Minnesota. 


interest Inez 
suggests dry beans and 


onions. It’s all a matter of taste, but at 


that, waste paper washed down with 
“red ink” is no gastronomic attraction 
either 


coo 


At the technological round table of the 
Chemists’ Club, an eloquent member held 
forth the other day at length upon the 
the 
and to the ordinary citizen, if 


advantages which would accrue to 
countrys 
officeholders and pensioners were deprived 
of the right to vote. By argument and 
analogy, he supported this proposition 
ably, 


compliments on 


and graciously accepted several 
the originality of his 
proposal, until rudely asked if he had read 
the leading editorial on ‘Public Servants 
in the August issue of 


MARKETS. 


and Pensioners” 


CHEMICAI As a matter of fact, 
this radical proposal wasn’t original with 
A law to deprive all paid 
public officials, and all veterans and other 


either of us. 


pensioners, of the right to vote, was pro- 
posed in the Roman Senate about eighteen 


hundred vears ago 


coo 


Here is a nice chemical version of a good 
old story: A sample of boarding house 
coffee was submitted to the state chemist. 
He reported: ‘‘Advise changing water in 


the goldfish bowl more frequently.” 
ow 


The contribution to the problems of 
distribution in this month’s issue is by 
who 


Gordon MacKelean, 


birth be 


should by 


well qualified to recommend 


econom.cs, and certainly his chemical 


business experience, dating back to the 


War under that consummate merchant, 
(. C. Speiden, has thoroughly taught him 


the practice that he preaches. 
ow 
If we could publish the real authors of 
the article on the tenth proximo discount, 
like a 


Register of ow 


it would read sort of Financial 


Social best chemical 


corporations. 
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Mathieson have both 
hastened to inform us officially that there 
alkali the 
nouncement at the Genetics Conference, 
that drinking 
mothers produced 77 


Michigan and 


was no propaganda in an- 


“biearb” by expectant 
boys out of 78 
births. Despite the increased demand, the 
price for the moment will not be advanced. 
Drinking lactic acid was said, by the 
same authorities, to produce girl babies 
only, and we are eagerly awaiting word 
from du Pont and Cyanamid. 


cw 


In view of the recent development in 
the Far East, Dr. Mullins’ comments on 
Japanese chemical trade conditions are of 
more than timely interest. 


cow 


The 


jugged hare which began 


famous old English recipe for 


“First cateh 
a hare,”’ was equalled by a paper read at 
the A. C. 8S. Denver meeting on the casein 


milk, 


prefaced by a vivid description of how to 


content of rabbits’ which was 
capture and identify a milch rabbit. This 
is the perfect introduction to this very 


timely and important piece of research, 


the discussion of which occupied one 
half hour 
ow 
A. ©. S. newspaper publicity quite 
outdid itself at Denver! What with 


gasoline from seals, vitamins to replace 





Last Call 


Questionnaires and 
for advertise- 
ments for the Chem- 
ical Guide Book must 


reach us this 


copy 


month. 
You owe it to yourself 
to be properly listed 
this 


purchasing guide for 


in standard 


chemical raw 
and 


mate- 
rials shipping 
supplies - circulation 
over 9,000, reaching 
all the consuming 


industries. 
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monkey glands, and casein from rabbits’ 
milk, it seems that some astute chemical 
company had best buy up the Zoological 
Gardens of our bankrupt cities in order 
to assure a future source of necessary raw 
materials. 
cw 

Henry T Hotchkiss, Jr., who surveys 
the pros and cons of sulfur versus pyrites 
graduated with the degree of chemical 
engineering from Brooklyn Poly in 1921. 
The following year he received his masters 
degree from Columbia and immediately 
turned to teaching. Finally deciding that 
the field offered greater 
sibilities ‘‘Hank’’, as he is known to his 
intimates became associated with Ray- 
mond C. Bacon in charge of the New 
Rochelle 


research pos- 


Laboratories specializing on 
sulfur problems. Mr. Hotchkiss spent 
the part of two years at the 
various plants of the Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Co. with both the 
technical and commercial problems of the 
sulfur industry. 


greater 


and is conversant 
He is now engaged in 
revising the nomenclature of several of 
the organie chemical groups and part of 
his work has already been published. He 


is married and lives in Larchmont, N. Y. 
cw 


imbued the 


secretary of the 


Thoroughly with new 
spirit of optimism, the 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association mailed 
to each member a pair of rose colored 
glasses as a reminder of the coming con- 
vention at the Greenbrier. His generosity 
enabled us to obtain a splendid view of 
the eclipse on August 31. 


cw 


Three books that every chemical ex- 


ecutive ought to read: 

1. “Recovery” by Sir Arthur Salter,— 
one of the soundest of the international 
economists, oftentimes financial repre- 
sentative of Great Britain at international 
conferences, who sets forth clearly and 
concisely, the causes and results of the 
world wide depression, particularly from 
its complicated financial aspects. 

2. “Wonderland of 
Beck 


our expensive mis-government. 


Bureaucracy” by 
James S. the facts and figures of 

3. “General Sales Taxation” by Alfred 
D. Buehler 


taxation experience the world round and 


a splendid review of sales 


a subject sure to come up for discussion 


frequently in the near future. 


Sept. ’32: XXXI, 3 

















With meticulous care and justifiable pride, 
the chef prepares dishes which win him a 
reputation. He is a master at this ove thing 
which he does. 

At EBG, the job to be done is the 
manufacture of Liquid Chlorine. A far cry 
from food, of course, but there is a parallel. 
Like the chef, we “specialize”; and because 
making this one product is our sole concern, 


we can do it well. 


D 
D 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 
Main Office: 9 E. 41st St., New York, N. Y. 
Plant: Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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